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ADVERTISEMENT 


Wiiev I consented to carry a new edition of Mill's 
History of British India through the pic^s, I engaged 
to continuo the History to tho date at which the East 
India Company’s charter was last renewed Tho engage- 
ment was somewhat ill-considered It was acceded to, 
under an anticipation that the task could be accomplished 
with comparative facility , ns a residence in Bengal, during 
nearly the entire interval, had made mo familiar with 
the general course of tho events which had occurred, and 
some of which I had, at various times attempted to 
record It was soon evident that I had much miscal- 
culated 

However lively tho impression which had been made 
by the interesting and impoi tant character of the trans- 
actions I had witnessed, I felt it to be my duty, before 
undertaking to narrate them, to consult all the available 
authorities of an original and authentic description in 

which they were to be traced Foremost among these 
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AE> YF I'm SEMEKT 


rrrre the nimble bat rohunlnoa* IteconJ* at the I mill 
Hoav? } an unroerTed acceas to which was readily granted 
by Sir John Hnbhouse the President of the Loard of 
Controul and V« It Bajkr Esq then Chairman of the 
Coart of Directors. The obligation of mating use of this 
pdriJcgr bowcrer impcrfcctJ/ bai canted an tzaovnt 
of labour and expenditure of time far exceeding my ex 
pectatieus. 

Eemde the manuscript toluenes, to which the great bulb 
of tho Pecorda ii ncccasanly conGnel, eery rxten Ire 
portions of them hare been occasionally printed l<y order 
of Parliament, or under the authority of tho Court of 
Directors To these aUo, it was necessary to ref r and 
the reference! n not effected without Incurring additional 
trouble and delay 

The third ami last class of autbontir* to wtich extrn- 
airo ajpUraticn has been mule corsets of the pnlli hed 
account* of persons ermged or Interested in the occur 
rmers which they Late rrla rd. There Is a prat Imdy of 
contemporary ereleoee cf thL» description, rarjlcg in 
merit and in in bt, Int exacting atten im from all who 
wiih to obtain an aeruraf lrx>i»l<si*» of th ori^n ami 
j four-* rf ore i The js-mad tn mere or J bud of 
«.< mane j-ull a it of this eh * as I okxJJ tnret * th 
has eon rd nt*d to retard tl t mp <n d toy taA to- 
J or, I ti* 1 tails wi } in which I Lai tru led lilt It WI Jl J 
hue t dot r!"l 
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MI 

I have thought it ncccssarj thus to account for the 
delay which has occurred, nud which is not jet at nn 
end. It has been occasioned bj nil anxious wish to offer 
to (ho public au historical work in which they may place 
some trust Whether that object Ins been attained, re- 
mains to be determined , but the dcsiro to merit confi- 
dence will, perhaps, bo accepted os a sufficient oxcuso for 
the apparent tardiness of the writer 

II II Witsov 


Lovnos, 

25 th November 1844 
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T nE recent hostilities between tho British Goremmcn 
of India and tho chief* of the principal Mahratla 
• tales bad entirely altered the rrlatiro jxwition of tho 
contending partie*, ami had engendered tho elements of 
•till more mocDMiloca change 

Tho ILahrattas bail occupied thron h the latter half of 
tho eighteenth century the chief j lacemxKmpt tho native 
states of India they had bnxi 0 ht under thrirsvsTth 
widest and most valuable portloni of Hindu tan, an 1 ha 1 
ponsrwd themselves oT the name awl per>nn of tho I ju 
prror of T>cIhL On tho Cn nora. ion PQ which thev 1 a 1 
come into enRUlao with the Untuh inn they lua J in 
flic ed uj>on them diacomfilnrr and dlvrr>nt} an 1 tl v 
had plon-rd into the late stru-Hr tron 0 Icth in rnlliUrv 
resources awl reputation, awl eonG lent that they fchoul I 
ri 1 thetcarlrra of a dangerous and rnm<u-hin-' rival Tic 
resnl had disappointed tb r hopes awl arcr'rmted tl 
ag-randi^ra nt of that power which they bad trusted t 
oTrrthros' 

In tl e onteet of ll c nitre* native tplnlwihad in m cd 
to the Bd r»Ua»j the elw of the war Lad •halm 1 h f 
In their »*t peri only H id, however to ich of tb j-rrpn 
re- <*| In thHr favour iromd tlieir frt *'«-« in I t) e 
full emieejn fores of themerur ter irtii t * him i«reri | |* 
itnprtfecUy ai'preaj^.l, even Ijr thov* whn tad 1* t rn 
g*ml in th tnf 1 -p -tt» ed I / t! cm re f j-rml lin- f -r 
imtaeilut peenn irrrml-arra imnj tl I Inti 1 Ini m- 
inert oml led all jol tl -al r<e I ntlm j ar 1. in its 
JmintieD'w to irh-r* toatt-bl Ifms im t* rtr»*na 
Irtd awl ►rr.e pn-pr-iir adfiilJfe* 1 rink from A 
r-neir Itr— tl r» m to whl h tt 1 vl l<mti ri) set, ar 1 
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by unseasonable moderation disseminated doubts of its 
vigour, and held out encouragement to future aggression 
The Mahratta leaders, justly ascribing much of their ad- 
versity to internal disunion, misinterpreting the motives 
of their enemy’s forbearance, and fretting under the losses 
and indignities they had sustained, accustomed themselves 
to undervalue the resources and energies of their con- 
querors, and to look forward to some favourable opportu- 
nity of lepairing their reputation and recovering then 
territory At the same time, with the improvidence jn- 
separabl o from the ch aractci of _ Indian ^pTinces ? they set 
^ToolTno adequate preparations for the realisation of 
their purposes Instead of profiting by tho oxpenence of 
the past, and the respite which had been granted to them , 
instead of husbanding then means, consolidating their 
power, and cementing that union in which alone lay their 
safety they wasted their strength in a petty and preda- 
tory warfare with the princes of Rajputana, or in intestine 
dissensions , and with territories almost depopulated, re- 
venues utterly exhausted, troops wholly disorganized, and 
mutual animosities incurably exacerbated, they again 
provoked the resentment of the British Government when 
in the full exercise of its energies, and awakened to a clear 
perception of its true interests and of those of Hindustan 
The last act of this extraordinary drama was then con- 
summated The Marquis of Hastings completed what 
Clive had begun, and all India acknowledged the suprem- 
acy of Great Butain 

As some time intervened before the predommance of 
the British power throughout India was finally established, 
we may, for the present, pause to contemplate the politi- 
cal condition of the country at the period at which the 
narrative recommences , and for a few years following , so 
as to form a correct notion of the extent of British do- 
minion and authority, and of the circumstances and ob- 
jects of the principal native states TYe shall thus be 
better able to understand the character of those transac- 
tions which led to a renewal of the struggle, and to the 
final attainment of that comman din g attitude which the 
British Government, afte^ repeated .proofs of forbearance, 
was at last compelled to assume 

The capture of Serin gapatam and death of Tippoo 


BOOK J 

CHAP 1 


1805. 
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BOOR L Saltan, In I“00 pat in end to all fear of any formidable 
nur l enmity in tho south of India. Thoao event* had added 
■ largely to thi Company * territorr in tho IYnlnauh,' nnd 

had restored tho principality of Mjwro to the representa 
tire of Ua former Hindu Rajas, on conditions tho a roared 
intcntioni of which were the entire command of tho 
resources of tho country in timo of war and a general 
coatroullog power orcr its gorenrment in tlmo of peace. 
Tribute under tho denomination of rubai <ly was also im 
pn*ed upon the Raja, and prortrion war made for appro- 
priating the whole of tho revenue, subject to a pension to 
be paid to him in theerent of hla failing to fulfil his obH 
gallons.* Tho Raja, Krishna Raja Udarirar was a minor 
an 1 the administration of tho aflalra of tho atate was in- 
trusted to a native minister named rurnla, a Brahmin, a 
man of ibihtv and judgment who dlrtinrtly under* tool the 
position in which Mysore was pbced, and its entire le- 
pendance upon tho power to which it owed its existence 
As long as he bred, the connexion war maintained in a 
apint of sincere submission on tho pert of the inferior 
and of imphdt confidence on that of the superior ren 1 
enrr’ Mysore virtually an integral portion of the ItnUsh 
In ban Empire 
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the advantages for which it was an equivalent, or to the 
sources from which it was derived 1 The demaud became 
an exaction, and the payment s})eedily fell into aneai A 
perpetual and undignified interchange of requisition and 
evasion ensued, and mutual dissatisfaction was the una- 
voidable result This was more especially the case with 
the Raia of Travancore, as, upon the plea of dangei from 
the designs of France, an additional subsidy had been 
levied upon him subsequently to the capture of Seunga- 
patam , and, as ho neither understood noi dreaded the 
peril, the cost of arming against its occurrence w as felt to 
be both onerous and unjust Discontent and indignation 
weie consequently brooding over the councils of Tra\an- 
core, and their dictates shoitly afterwards impelled the 
Raja to an unavailing effort to throw off the bm den under 
which he laboured 

Proceeding along the Malabar coast towaids tbo noith, 
a few districts of limited extent were subject to petty 
Mahratta chiefs, feudatories of Poona, and Goa, and a 
narrow territory around it, still remained to the Portu- 
guese as amicable lelations subsisted with the superior 
states, the subordinate character of these dependencies, 
as well as their insignificance, divested them of all poli- 
tical consideration Goa, indeed, was occupied by an 
English garrison Farther to the north, the coast be- 
longed to the Gaekwar 01 rulei of Guzerat , whom a sub- 
sidiary treaty, and a connexion of the most intimate 
nature, attached inseparably to the interests of the British 
Government Cutch, the adjacent country to the west, 
although independent, was distracted by civil bioils, the 
chief parties m winch appealed for assistance to the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay Sindh, the boundary province of 
India m this direction, was governed by independent 
princes, who had shown themselves disinclined to enteitain 
any correspondence with the Company s authorities They 
exercised little or no influence upon the politics of India, 
as their situation and circumstances restricted their mter- 

1 The gross revenue of Cochin ^Yns estimated at five lakhs of rupees, from 
■which the charges of collection were to he deducted The tribute vas there- 
fore about one-fourth of the net receipts The total revenues of Travancore, 
in 1807, ^ ere estimated by the Resident at twenty lakhs of rupees the Com- 
pany’s claim v as nearly eight lakhs — 3IS Records 
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cctotki In a great degree to their western and northern 
neighbour*, the Baluchi* and Afghani. 

The whole of tho eastern or Coromandel ecnat of the 
Pen ln*ull wo* Bntiah, with the exception of a email tract 
occupied by the Danl h acUlement of Tronquelcr The 
N awab of tho Carnatic, an I the Baja of Tanforr had been 
deprived of territorial revenue and political importance 
and had been reduced to the irro vocal lo condition of pen- 
r ion era of tho Ea*t India Company Tho province of 
Cuttack, which, under tho M.ahratta government of Bcrar 
bad intcr cj pted the communication tatween the IVrii 
denar* of Ben ad and Malras, now reeved lo connect 
them a* it had been tak n from the Itaja in the late war 
and had been pormanentlv annexed to the Company n po* 
rowiona, which n *w extend I alon~ tl r* wl ole Imo of 
not from the t alih of Manor to the Delta o tho 
( Mice*. 
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of the fallen dynasty of Timur, tho venerable Shah Alem, 
alike distinguished by his descent and his misfortunes 
Indebted to the British in tho dawn of life for safety and 
support, ho had passed through manhood to old age amidst 
an unvarying succession of danger, tumult, treachery, and 
disastei, and was happy to end his days in peace and 
secuuty under tho shelter of his early friends Howcvei 
tnfling the accession to the leal powci of the victors 
which might be thought to accrue from their holding in 
their hands tho titular sovereign of Hindustan, and al- 
though the charge was not unattended by circumstances 
of anxiety and embarrassment, }ct that the keeping of 
the pei son of Shah Alem was not devoid of jiolitical value 
might be infen ed from the eagerness with which the prize 
had been disputed by mihtaiy adventurers both Moham- 
medans and Hindus, and by the weight which chieftains 
the most lawless, and punces the most powerful, still 
attached to an order 01 a grant that bore the seal of the 
empeior, even though the document conferred but a 
nominal title t b tho honouis and possessions which it 
purported to bestow Shah Alem himself was an object 
of general sympathy, from the injuries 01 indignities which 
he had undeigone from his own rebellious servants 01 his 
Mahratta allies , and the respectful and benevolent treat- 
ment which he experienced from his new guardians con- 
trasted favourably with the conduct pursued towaids him 
by their piedecessors Theie can be no doubt that the 
change was most acceptable to the Mohammedans of 
Hindustan, and contributed essentially to conciliate their 
good-will, and gain their allegiance 

The greater poition of the teintory on the west of the 
Jumna which had been wrested from the Malirattas was 
precipitately relinquished by Marquis Cornwallis and Sir 
George Barlow, but on the south-west the extensive pro- 
vince of Bundelkhand was permanently comprehended 
within the limits of the Presidency of Bengal The dis- 
trict had been ceded by the Peshwa in commutation of 
territory m the south of India, which he had at first as- 
signed to the Company m place of the amount which he 
had agreed to pay for a subsidiary force 1 At the time 

1 The annual revenue of these lands was computed to he 26 lakhs of rupees 
reaty of Bassein, 1802 Portions to the value of 19 lakhs were restored to 
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DOOR I when thi* exchange was effected, the authority of the 
ciur l Fcihwn orer any port of Baodelthand u? little more 

than nominal, end hi* claim* were at beat of a question 

1903. character as will be cThlcnt upon a brief roriew of 

the history of the prorinea. 

The Rajas of Bundelkhand pretend to trace their pod] 
gree from the Solar dynasty of Hindu king* huso, cno 
of the eons of the my tho- heroic prince Raraachandrt, 
haring, it 1* raid, migrated from Ajodhri or Oudc and 
settled In Rutrdclkhaml The tradition* of the Hindus In 
general do not countenance auch a genealogy and it 
•ecm* not unlikely that the Bundok tribe were foreigners 
and conqueror*, who immigrated into the country 1 in 
com parati rely modern time*. They long struggled, with 
raned success, to maintain their independence a~da 1 the 
Mohammedan kings of l>elhi hut they »unk under a 
rigorous effort made in the beginning of the rci-m cf 
Shah Jeban, ami were compelled to acknowledge fra 
season, the aupmnary of the MoguL This itAtr of tliLr gs 
was of no lon 0 duration encouraged by tbo distracted 
corkiltionof the empire during the latter Tears of Shah 
Jehan* reign, a chieftain named Champat Rat led th 
way to the rra erlion of the national indepen Icnce Tho 
taik wan jcoaecuUd with improrrd eucenw l t his more 
eel l-cated son Chatriaii, arvl a new dynasty was f mnded 
by the Utter which rdgned orer th eastern dlri ion of 
the pronneo th western dinsinu was tr toetd to tho 
rrprrwentatirrs of the anciei t Rajas, wh>\ howrerr re- 
newed their profe imn of fealty to the throne of JMhL 
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Tne ele\ation of Cbatrasfil to tlie rank and power of 
Raja, took place towards tlie end of tlie reign of Aurang- 
zeb The successois of that emperoi, unable to make 
good their pretensions to supremacy, acknowledged the 
new Raja In the reign of Mohammed Shah, how ever, 
Bangasli Khan, the Afghan governor of Allahabad, fell 
suddenly upon Chatrasfil with an overwhelming foice, and 
dispossessed him of his dominions Chatras&l had re- 
couise to the Muhrattas, who, under the first Pesliwa, Baji 
Rao, were at this time advancing slowdy thiough Kandesh 
and Malwa to Hindustan The opportunity of establishing 
their ascendancy in Bundelkhand, which was afforded by 
the apphcation of the Raja, was promptly embraced , and 
Baji Rao, with a laige force, sui prised and defeated Ban- 
gash Khan, who was glad to escape with his life The 
Mohammedan yoke was now tin own off for ever, but one 
not less oppressn e was imposed, in the domination of the 
Mahrattas In the first instance they leplaced Chatrasfil 
in Ins principality , but upon his death, which happened 
not long afterwards, the Peshwa, whom he had adopted as 
a son, succeeded by virtue of that adoption to one-thud 
of the territory 1 the other two-thirds were equally 
divided between the two sons of Uhatras&l , one of whom, 
Hirdi Sah, became Raja of Panna , the other, Jagat Sah 
of Jetpur 2 

It was a condition of the arrangement made in favour 
of the Peshwa, that the government of Poona should 
guarantee to the descendants of ChatrasEl, the portions of 
the inheritance set apart for his sons The stipulation 
was for some time faithfully observed , the sons of Chatra- 
s41 enjoyed their portions in peace, and parcelled them at 
their death amongst their posterity Their example was 
imitated by their successors, subdivisions were infinitely 

1 The Mahratta records assert that this disposition of his Raj as as the spon- 
taneous effect of the Raja’s gratitude — Grant Duff, Ulst of the Mnhrattus, i 
515 It is more probable that the cession was the price of the Peshwn’s 
assistance, as Intimated in the Seir Mutnhherln, 1 232 In the memoirs of 
Amir Khan, It is stated, that, after the expulsion of the Afghan, ChatrasfU 
adopted the Peshwa, and at once divided his Raj into four parts, of 'which he 
retained one, and apportioned the other three between the Peshwa and his 
sons Go vmd Pandit ■was nominated manager of the Peshwa ’s share, which 
included Sogdr, JhansI, and kalpi, or a Hue of country in the centre of the 
province from the Nerbudda to the Jnmna, by "which the Mahrattas could 
readily march from theDehhin to tho Doab —Mem of Amir Khan, 5^ 

2 The Raja of Panna, and the Rajas of Ajajgerh, Charkari, Bijawar, Jetpur, 
and Sarili, are respective!} descended from these princes 
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multiplied, and Banddkhand was filled with a iwnnn of 
petty Bajas too went to defend the cruel era agmaat Mah 
ritta i ^ r ae on, and too turbulent to refrain from thaw 
mutual haaUlitien by which their weaJrws* was iggrwva ted 
the atate of confusion ind anarchy into which the pro- 
vince wis thro w n by the inteatine divisions of ita ralerr 
offered it as a tempting bait to military ad venture ; and a 
follower of Sindbia, All Bahadur «u Induced to avail 
himself of tho favourable opportunity 

Ali Bahadur m a Sirdar of srrmo reputo in the rrr 
rice of tho IVihwa when ho waa despatched l»y Is ana 
Fumarez, tho minUtcr of Poona* with a body of troop* to 
co-operate with ILadhoji Sindhia in his Lncund on into 
Hindustan- lie boro an efficient part in the ape rati ms 
winch gave Delhi and Shah Alem to Sindhia* l sit was not 
nltogethcr aatiahed with the requital which his cxer 
turns received. Ah Bahadur t here fore*, quitted ‘■-indhia, 
and, at the instigation of Jlimmat Bahtlar w1k> was the 
military leader ami •plritual head of a Urge 1 «od r of 
armed Ooealns, coraiuning tho characters of religious 
vagrants and mercenary soldiers, and who had acquired 
, i o some territory in Uundelhboud, he marched into the j ro- 
rlncc with ■ ennoidernblo force and in a few years reduced 
xtrxler his a a tit only th greater part of the tem tones 
which ha 1 been distnlmtrd amongst tb unworthy de- 
scendants f Chatra.nl. The a trow* hold of hal in jar alone 
rest tel bis imjwtaosity an J, after a lego of two years* 
j l f P 2 . he dial in comp before its wall He left two son 
Shamslur Bahadur and Zul Lit Ah. Tire former td the 
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date of liis father’s death was at Poona the lattci, who BOOK I 
was an infant, was thereupon raised to the principality by uiAr x 

his uncle Gham Bahadur , but Shamshir Bahadur speedily 

arrived to vindicate his claim to the succession, put his 
nncle to death, and assumed the soveieignty over his 
father’s conquests Ho vas not long able to maintain 
Ins authority 

The exchange of territory accomplished by the Peshwa 
was a genuine exemplification of Mahiatta diplomacy, foi 
it transferred to the British government the tioublo of 
enforcing claims of questionable validity, and granted to 
them districts ovei which the court of Poona had novel 
exercised actual soveieignty The cessions were taken 
chiefly from the lecent conquests of All Bahadui , whose 
light had neithei become confirmed by time, nor by the 
recognition of the subjugated people , and whose posses- 
sions, although, inasmuch as they had fallen to a subject 
and officer of the Peshwa, they might be considered as m 
some degree dependent upon the head of the Mahratta 
state, yet had never acknowledged such dependence, nor 
contributed in any ruanuei to his powei or resources 
The attempt of Shamshir Bahadur to establish himself m 
the country which his father had conquered, was as much 
opposed to the pretensions of the Peshwa, as to the claims 
of the English founded upon them, and he was conse- 
quently tieated as the enemy of both. His father’s friend 
and coadjutor, the Gosam Hnnmat Bahadur, foreseeing 
the inability of Shamshir Bahadur to lesist this combina- 
tion against him, speedily made texms with the British, 
and joined their forces on their advance into Bundelkhand 
After an ineffectual show of resistance, Shamshir Bahadur 
was content to desist from opposition, and to accept a 
pension for himself and for his family, with permission to 
reside at Banda . 1 Himmat Bahadur soon after died , his 
armed bands were dismissed upon the return of peace, 
and his descendants were settled upon a Jagn in the 
Doab 2 So far, httle difficulty was found m the introduc- 
tion of British authority into those portions of Bundel- 

1 The titular Nawab of Banda is at present Znlfihar All, the "brother of 
Shamshir Bahadur, who resides near Banda, and receives a pension of four 
lakhs of rupees —Bengal and Atcra Gazetteer, 1841, vol ii part 2, p 283 

2 Sekandra, in the district of Cavmpore Ibid p 287 
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BOOK I khand which arcrc carat to the Jumna tml the dludon 

cmr i of Allahabad. 

- ■ The cstabll*hment of a government in Bondelkhand 

that procUiroed onlcr and indited upon obedience wo* 
however no easy task. The fend* of tbo numerous petty 
Raja*, and the depreda t ion* of the Mahrattas, had filled 
the country with military adventurer*, few of whom had 
other mean* of supporting themielvr* and their follower* 
than levying contribution* on the peaceable Inhabitant*, 
and plundering those who muted their exactions, Nor 
did thev mpect the new acrpiUlllon* of tho Company 
and, a* these had been left imperfectly guarded 1 r tho 
precipitate dismissal of the Irregular battalion* which 
daring tho war Lad been taken into British ]*r and by 
the improvident reduction of tho regular force below the 
n occuit v for its aerricn the leader* of tho marauding 
band* wet* long aufTem] to dbturb the tmnrpiOljty of tbo 
country and prevent its return to order and good govern 
meat, Tho inhabitants themselv *s, a bold and rwoluto 
race, habituated to tb* uso of arms, and unaccustomed to 
legal eoulrtrol, were little inclined to aubmit to ciril jun* 
diction or fiscal regulation* and, when nnablo to ral 
the enforcement of the law* or the collection of the 
revenues, thev leserted their village* and atmuented tho 
ranks of tho banditti. Where tbi tra* not theca.se tl y 
not unfrequenlly entered into a compact with the prnla 
torv leaden to defraud tbo »-ato of its lues, by pajin to 
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the numerous small forts with which tho piovmco was BOOK I 
studded at the time of its occupation theie were not chat i 

fewer than one hundred and fifty within the limits of the ■ ’ 

Company’s acquired territory, tho greatei proportion 
of which weio eventually demolished, but not without 
opposition 

Amidst the many strongholds which were erected in 
Bimdelkhand, two were remarkable for their position and 
strength These were Ajaygerh and Kahnjar They were ’ 
both in tho hands of ac hcntureis w ho had risen to powei 
by the usual methods of military rapine and i lolence, and 
w1iq, by their own armed adherents, 01 the maiauding 
hoides to whom they afforded shelter, spread desolation 
and alaim through tho adjacent country A vigorous 
effort, early made, might have planted the British standard 
on their walls wnth little difficulty , but as it was the pohey 
of the Go\ eminent to conciliate, where to suppress and 
overawe would be attended with expense, it was detei- 
mined, m the councils of Calcutta, that “a certain extent 
of dominion, local power and revenue, would be cheaply 
sacuficcd foi tranquillity and security withm a moie con- 
tracted circle ’ 5 It was argued, that “it was not to be 
apprehended that the furtive depredations of loving ban- 
ditti could be supposed to have intimidated the militaiy 
power which had overthrown the combined foice of tho 
Mahratta confederacy, and that there was every leason to 
believe that the concessions which w r eie proposed wore not 
calculated to excite a renewal of the disorders by which 
they had been obtained ” 1 Upon these principles, falsi- 
fied as they were by the history of all past ages, and 
opposed to the opinions and recommendations of the prin- 
cipal civil and militaiy functionaries, and of the Com- 
mander-m Chief , 2 the occupants of Ajaygerh and Kalinjat 
were left m possession of their fortresses , and to them 3 
and to other usurping chiefs the Government granted 


1 MS Records Proceedings of Bengal Government 10th July, 1806 

2 Lord Lake, in a letter to tho Government, recorded the 17th July, 1SCG, 
expressed his conviction, that, until Ajajgerh and Kalin jar were in posse* 
slon of the Government, ft uould he impossible to maintain peace in Bnndcl- 
khand Events fully corroborated the justice of his prediction 

3 Lakshman Dawa, the Kiladdr of Ajaygerh, was allowed to keep his fort 
for two jears, upon payment of a small annual tribute, and to hold the dis- 
trict adjacent in perpetual farm Darja Sing Chaubb, the Kiladdr of Kalinjar, 
was confirmed in the occupancy of that fort and the adjacent district, 8th De- 
cember, 1806 
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artmrrada, formallj recogniaing and confirming their right 
t. or occnponcr upon condition* of general aubmbaltm and 
allegiance. In like manner bat open more legitim* to 
g rou n ds the descendant* of Chat nail, who atUl retained 
portions of their patnmonj' were coo firmed in their po»- 
Bctalom, bat their promUo of allegiance was not to entitle 
them to protection and *o far w*s the doctrine of non 
interierrneo carried, that the/ were anflerrd to Oeodo by 
the rrord those dispute* amongst thcmselrrs, to which 
the complicated question* of proprietor/ right to land* 
that bad repeated)/ c h anged master*, could not fail to 
giro n*e. It was not entd a change of adminiatratlcm 
in Calcutta had taken place that “it wa* deemed es se n- 
tial, not on!/ to the preserration of political influence ortr 
the chiefs of BandeJkhand and it* consequent advantage* 
hut also to the^dignit/ and reputation of the British 
Government, to interfere foe the auppresrioa of fDteatino 
disorder bj compelling that rabmisrioo which it hail 
tfU then been found impracticable to conciliate or com 
marxL" 

The arcs tern portion of BondeTthand wa* tl strfbutrj 
among the Ibjat of Pat tea, Tchri, and hatnpthar The/ 
were descended from the ancient Jbyas. Tlirr were 
acknowledged bj- the Itntish ai independent prince*, 
and wrro bound to them b / treaties of amitr and allunce. 
ho aubralssion was required from them, and care was 
taken to avoid an/ obligation to defend them again 3 
furtHi e-mrsdoc. Thee remained, cOTweqnetitlp mint 
rears erposed to Jfahratta insolence and spoliation, *n,i 
srrr* reduce*! to the rrm-o of armihiliticm, when the eotin ,r » 
of ereot and afteml paJ/kmJ views, Irw-bt them flnafl/ 
within the pale tf 1 JiU b protection. 

Bach wire the pnwii*d aece-riotLs fa tie temtor/of 
Cntl h In*la during the sdmlnl t ration of Marqui Brl 
leal r tn I th position in which i was p jee*J »t tl e f e 
of tbit rf fir tl Pul or with reU ion to aomr r f tN 
r. 1 hbooring | nnee*. The afteation and efreum uujeen 
of the more important natire ataVi UwQl now be ceces- 

aarr todescrfl*' 

Ttr rent du* irettenr' the native rufr* rowrr* was 
lao-f A Tbrr were either McLamrn^Un or Ilmda. Tit- 

|JW»* n rfNf/JC'*r*»HrSMn»V J*^ u^l yv*p 
M rmii'i’ w* » H iWP *t C- 
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latter comprised several varieties, and were mainly dis-j BOOK 1 
tinguishable as Mahrattas, Itajputs, Jilts, and Siklis \ cir vr i 

Although extensne and populous temtones still ac-^ 

knowledged the sway of some of the descendants of tho \ 
Mohammedan conquerors of India, yet then political * 
power was, m every instance of any importance, extinct , 
and, with one or two exceptions of little note or influence, 
they were either directly or indirectly dependent upon 
the British Government They were its pensioners, or its 
subsidiary allies the former compelled to foiego all the 
attributes of sovereignty, except an empty title , the 
kjHerp bbged to sh ea th their sword s forever, and rely for 
defence upon troops whom they alienated their dominions 
to pay, but over whom they held no command At the 
head of the former class was the Great Mogul himself, the 
descendant and representative of Timurlang 
The actual occupant of the throne of Delhi did not long 
survive his transition from a rigorous to a respectful state 
of captivity Shah Alem died on the 18th of December, 

1806 He was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, who 
took the title of Shah Akbar the Second The father had 
experienced the misfortunes inseparable fiom a powerless 
sceptre too severely to regret its resignation mto hands 
able to wield it with vigour the son, although no stranger 
to distress and peril, anticipated from the indulgence or 
mdiffeience of his protectors, a greater shaie of real power 
than it was convenient or safe to permit him to exercise 
His attempts to break through the limits prescribed to 
him were, for some time after his accession, frequent and 
persevering , but they were for the most part of little con- 
sideration, except as paving the way for pretensions of a 
more ambitious tendency, and they were checked without 
much trouble or the exhibition of seventy 1 On one 

1 A principal object of his majesty's ambition was the presentation of Khe- 
lats, or honorary dresses, to the princes of Hindustan, and, above oil, to the 
Governor-General As the acceptance of such a compliment is an admission 
of inferiority, it was of course declined Having, hoy ever, obtained leave to 
send on agent to Calcutta to represent to the Government matters of public 
and private interest Shall Akbar endeavoured to carr> the point of the hhelat 
by a little ingenuity Hid envoy was instructed to present to Lord 3Iinto an 
old cloak, which, the king himself had ^orn, as a mark of personal regard 
hut he was to contrive to do this at a public audience, when tho present ’would 
hare assumed tho character of an honorary distinction conferred upon the 
Governor-General hy the King of Delhi The device was easily seen through, 
and as easily frustrated the cloak was thankfully accepted os a prh ate gift 
hut tho bcarei ras compelled to transmit It through the usual clmnnel of 
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oubjcci alooe It was necessary to act with energy and tho 
manifestation of power and will, which vra* then colled for 
term in* ted th« aspirations of AJtbar tho Second to become 
a king in more than name 

The King of Delhi had acveral sons of the*c the eldest 
tu considered to bo entitled to the designation of heir 
apparent, agreeably to the law* of succession upheld br 
the British Indian Government but, influenced by his 
fmrarito queen, Akbar Shah atroro pertinacicraslr to 
obtain tho recognition of his third eon, jjlrxa Jehangir of 
whom ah* wan tho mother in that capacity Although 
willing to withhold from tho rldemt eon tbt> immedmto 
assumption of tho title which it considered as his birth 
right, the Government of Bemud refused to gratify tho 
wish of tho king and obliged him, on one occasion, to 
cancel and counteract honours and privileges which ho hail 
granted to Mirra Jehurnr as indications of a rsiqKno 
to raiv him to tho rank of heir-apparent' Al hou„li 
obliged to giro wav for a acaaon, tho king unable to rr*Ld 
female blandishment* and tear*, resumed his project and 
the sulject of debate mi bt have long continued to 
estrange him from his turopesn adrisera, hud n t the 
ra hnres and presumption of tho pncee given occasion 1 1 
the British Government to act decilrcly and rcinoie 
Mina Jehangir from Delhi altogether 

Jlim Jehangir baring been emp-rrerrd by the inju 
dirious hbertdilj of his mother to take hjto jar * Lndy o 
armed retainers, occu ioaed si much discomfort and 
alarm within the paioco by the turbulence which he 
encoun-rd and the cicr-w» of wljch be partook, that Lis 
l«rrals were at last coarincrd of th neers ity nf *nl e-t 
jng turn tn *omo contmul, and th* kin was j^cvujlM uj a 
to allow th* Companv* Hpihis to mount gnird at the 
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palace gates A guard ■was accordingly stationed at tho BOOR I 
outer gates, when the followers of Jehangir took up a cirAr i 

menacing position at the inner gateway, and insisted that * 

the Sipahis should be withdrawn The Butish Resident, 

Mi Seton, advancing to expostulate with them, was fired 
at and narrowly escaped bemg shot, as the ball struck the 
cap of a soldier who was close by his side The Sipahis 
were then ordered to take forcible possession of the inner 
gates, and after a short conflict, m which some of the 
assailants were wounded, and seveial of then opponents 
weie killed, the gates were earned, and the followeis of 
the pnnee were dispersed The pi mcegavo himself up to 24th July 
the Resident, and was sent a state pnsoner to Allahabad, 
where he residod until his death, abandoning all hopes of 
succession to a titular ciown, and passing his days m 
indolence and indulgence 1 2 The king gradually ceased to 
exhibit outwardly any concern for his fate, and abstained 
from all endeavours to intei fere with the disposal of the 
throne, or to acquire a greater portion of authonty than it 
was thought fit to intrust him with this resignation was 
rewarded by an increase of Ins pension, which had been 
promised conditionally by Marquis ’Wellesley, and was 
granted by Loid Mrnto - 

1 Ho was at first lodged in the fort of Allahabad, but was afterwards rc- 
mored to a building that had been a Mohimmef an mausoleum part of the 
monument of Sultan Khosrn, without the cat} The author saw him hero Jn 
1820 He was allowed considerable personal liberty , and wo5 treated with as 
much consideration as was compatible with his tecurit} He seemed to be 
cheerfal and reconciled to his situation, aud was said to have both the means 
and the inclination to forget political disappointments in personal enjoyment 
He was a man of small stature and delicate features, of a pleasing though 
very dark countenance, and of elegant manners Ho 'wore no turban, nor 
any covering on his head, but let his long black hair, which showed symptoms 
of more than ordinary care bestowed upon it, hang fall upon his shoulders 
It was impossible not to feel some sympath) for his humiliation, although 
there was nothing in his character or conduct to inspire respect 

2 The original pension was fixed at 7G,600 rupees a month, to be provided 
for out of the revenues of certain lands in the district of Delhi set apart for 
that purpose , and a promise was made, that the allowance should be increased 
when the funds admitted of it The extent of the increase was not specified 
In 1809, the revenues of tho assigned territory continued still short of the 
pension, but it was determined to increase the latter to one lukh of rupees per 
month, of which 7000 rupees wero to be appropriated to the heir apparent — 

Governor General’s Ulinute, 17th June, 1809 Other a ngmen tail ons have been 
since made, making the allowance, including stipends to members of the 
family both at Delhi and Benares, fifteen lakhs of rupees (160,000/ ) per 
annum — Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, U part 2 302 His majesty has been 
long urgent for a farther increase, upon tho plea that the revenues or the as- 
signed lands have improv «, but ** It was never proposed either to limit the 
“ stipends by the amount of the produce of the territory, or to augment them 
41 to an extent equal to the revenue which the territory might eventually 
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BOOK I A prince, aectrod oolr to the King of Delhi In Mobam- 
aur l. medan eatimotlon, and far ■u|xrnor to that aorcreign In 

wealth and power tho hawmb of Oude m connected 

1KW. with the British Gorcmraeut by a aubeidiarv alliance 
The precise nature of the connexion will hare been made 
known hr tho ample details and ditenniam relating to ft 
inserted In the preceding page* For all object* of cite- 
rior policy the Nawab was a nonentity and eren in ldj 
interior administration he was crpected to refer qu rations 
of any moment to the consideration of tho British lies! 
dent and to adopt no measures of importance without tho 
concurrence of the Governor-General. The reigning h awab 
fcddit All Khan, wu fir from easy n ruler the bonds which 
attached him to the British tsit he had been rai cd by 
them to the throne, and, being of a timid and Inactlre cha 
racter could scarcely hare maintained hi* dignitr without 
tho support of his allies. Eren under their guardian hip, 
he Ht«I in constant dread of domestic intrigue orvt was 
perpetually haunted by unfounded euapici n that Ids 
nearest rebtlrr* wore plotting against Li* throne and bis 
life. Ilia chief gratification wa* the accumulation cf trra 
«ure and tho curtailment of hi* rcrenues, corrvrjurnt ujvm 
the enforced alienation cf a raJuaLle portion of his terri 
tory in commutation of tho rub i Ir »u the main-apnng 
of his Hi volts fiction with the relation* in which he »t»wl 
to tie Goremmeot of Lvo-aL l/o felt a'^gnerr.i, also (y 
tho immunity from tran it duties claimed 1 r trading 
bent* on tho Gin -ea where it formed tho I sin Lrv of 
Oude utrlr pavva from the tompany castom-off'ers on 
the opp isito Lank, and *^rr«-Ably to a commercial treaty 
into which he bad MactanUy entered. The interf rrnce 



THE NAWAB OF HYDERABAD. 
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of the Resident was not unfrequently a source of mortifi- 
cation to him So far had his discontent proceeded that 
he renewed to Sir G Barlow the proposition he had made 
to Lord "Wellesley, to transfer the management of his do- 
minions to Ins eldest son and make a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
When, lion ever, the acquiescence of the Government was 
expressed, the project was apparently abandoned, as the 
proposal was nei er repeated In his personal expenditure 
Sddat Ah was meanly parsimonious, and the amount of tho 
pubhc revenue was more than adequate to tho public dis- 
bursements The landholders were nevertheless ovposed 
to the systematic extortion of conti actors, to v> hom the 
Nawab farmed the assessments, and whom he authorised 
to levy their demands by the most violent and oppiessno 
means 1 Their exactions were systematically resisted, and 
the Zemindars became habituated to refuse payment even 
of what was justly claimable, unless compelled by supenor ] 
power Their villages were not unusually fortified, and 
they resided in mud forts which wei e not easily captured 
by the unaided military of the Nawab In this emergency 
it became necessary t6 have recourse to tho subsidiary 
force, and the Company’s battalions were employed to 
reduce refractory landholders and collect the levenue As 
obvious objections to such a duty existed, the aid of the 
troops was always granted with reluctance , another subject 
of grievance to the Nawab, who considered himself entitled 
to command the services of a force which he virtually paid 
The evil was not so serious in the eaily part of the reign 
of Sddat Ah as it subsequently became, and upon the 
whole, the piovmco of Oude was m a peaceable and unpiov- 
ing condition , while the character and situation of the 
reigning prince ensuied his entire subservience to the po- 
litical views and interests of the British Government 

Another native Mohammedan sovereign, Sekandar Jah, 
titular Nizam, Subahdar, or viceroy of the Deklnn, pos- 

1 The contractors rarelj benefited by their bargains, as Sddat AH was well 
versed In the art of squeezing the sponge when ithad done Its office As soon 
as the contractors were thought to be sufflcientlj gorged, complaints against 
their oppression, T\hfch were ne\er wanting, were readily listened to, and they 
were seized and imprisoned until they had poured into the Kawab’s treasurv- 
the whole or greater portion of their spoils Thfeir incarceration depended 
upon their tenaciousness of the booty In 1807, the Resident stated there were 
fourteen fanners of the rerenne in prison in Lucknow, some of uhom had: 
been confined for years — 3IS Records 
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BOOK I a«scd cd’eqtiaByeiteGxiro tern tori cs,xnts also a wbsichary 
aur L ally of the Company 1 The alliance im mom diitaatefcd 
to him thin to the Virir end hii capricious nod Tiolent 
temper and the frontier position of his country in coati 
gnity to independent rtates, rendered the preserntion of 
the political relations which 1ml been catabibhcd with 
him a rubject of solicitude and apprehension. He had 
arrccoeded to the principality upon tho demise of hU 
father Mam All, in 1S03, without opposition, through the 
support of tho Bntiih authorities by whoso interposition 
tho menaced competition of one of hi* brother* who en- 
joyed much more extern t re popularity with the noble* 
and people of Hrderabad, ni prerented. Tho sense of 
gratitude fur this oblratioo was soon obliterates! by the 
consaoumeasofloM of independence ami t h o i D-con cralcd 
discontent of tho hi am gare courage to many of hi* foi- 
krwers to organize a ayatetn of opposition to the Briti h 
cooncfls, and atill farther ratrango the mind of their 
master from the connexion tber erra contemplated its 
dissolution, ami persuaded tho Sliam, and perhaps cre- 
dited it thr revives, tint it was practicable to form a com 
bioiiicm with the ilabrattas by which the Bnti h might 
bo humbled, and perhaps expelled from Hindu tan. TItcv 
suggest tona graU&ed the enmity and fluttered the prile of 
the N itini but he wai too fmdly ad ! ctrd to low ami 
icnstnl m<tu! wnce too Irresolute in purpose and contracted 

in intellect, to be capable of prosecutin'* a Un-w rents J fpn 
with the tea* Lne-s determination, ami U tv ht Indi pen 
rabl tn »ti access. For*unste)r als. f rr the nltimste 
j rtxmtion of his throne It jTiru mini ter Mir \1 to, 
who ha 1 grown oU in the wrnc* f the atat an I L»d 
Item an ac'or in many rf th gn- rents win h ht J or 
ctirpct inllie Tctuc ttUdmw th rrm fth Iite iiurn, 
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was well awaie of the relatno stiength of tho British and 
Maliratta powers, and accurately appreciated Ins sove- 
reign’s situation He knew, in fact, that the government 
of Hyderabad subsisted only ns long as it remained under 
British protection, and that, the moment such protection 
should be withdrawn, tho principality would be defence- 
less against Mahratta ambition, and would, at no remote 
period, fall undei their 3 okc , ho therefore sedulously ad- 
vocated British influence at the court of Hydeiabad, and 
was in requital supported by that influence against the ef- 
fects of his masters caprice and displeasure 

Notwithstanding tho efforts of Mir Alem and of seveial 
of the most respectable members of the court of Hyder- 
abad to preseive unimpaired the continued friendship of 
the British Government, the conduct of the Nizam so ma- 
nifestly threatened its foifeiture and the dissolution of the 
alliance, that even Sir George Bailow deemed the occasion 
such as to justify avowed interference 3\lir Alem was in 
danger of assassination, and obliged to seek shelter with 
tho Resident secret communications were opened with 
Smdhia and Holkar all appointments of influence and 
trust were conferred upon individuals notonously mimical 
to the British connexion, and considerable bodies of armed 
men were in course of assemblage at Hyderabad It be- 
came a question whether the menaced separation should 
he anticipated, or prevented , whether the connexion 
should be spontaneously relinquished, or its continuation 
should he authoritatively perpetuated The conclusion 
was, that it should be maintained at all hazards “ The 
alliance with Hyderabad,” it was argued, could not be 
dissolved without subverting tho foundations of the Bri- 
tish power and ascendancy in the political scale of India, 
and without becoming the signal and instrument of the 
downfall of the remaining fabric of our political relations 
If the subsidiary force were withdrawn, the territory alien- 
ated for its support would be required to be restored, and 


failed in his negotiation In 1793 he negociated with the British Resident, 
the treaty iwth the Xizam, and commanded the array which joined tho 
British troops in the capture of Seringapatam Some time after his return 
he fell into disgrace, and was unemplojed between 1800 and 1803 In 1804, 
upon the death of Azim ul Omra, the prime jninister, and at the recommenda- 
tion of the British Resident, he was appointed to that, office He died in the 
56th year of his age 
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£3 insTom of BRtnsn rs*Di\ 

BOOK I. the power and re sour ces which the British GoTernmeat 

chap l hid i right to demind for it* om rapport and securitj 
- — would bo placed in tho hands of a hostile partj srowedlr 
eager not merelj for the abolition of the affiance, but for 
tho destruction of the British Indian Empire the wea 
pons of which we were now masters would be tamed against 
us unirersol agitation, alarm, distrust, and turbukneo 
wool! ensue and elements of a renewed combination of 
hostile states against ua would acquire an u neon trou lab le 
latitude of action and efficient means of success, * Sir 
O liiriow therefore concluded that the \lrara had no 
right to deport from the obligations of tho conneiion, and 
that the/ must bo -ngoronslj- enforced. The political 
wisdom of the conclusion was undeniable howrrrr at va 
rianco with the doctrine of doo in terf 'fence which enm 
in rrginl to the ISjmrn had not long before Jem inculcated 
bj the Bengal Government. Tho arguments upon which 
the resolution was formed are applicable to all similar rc~ 
la lion imli eating the true character of subsidiary alliance* 
as well to the difficulty ami danger of their dissolution, 
fhe question of right baa different aspects, according to 
the different positions of the contracting parties. The 
Bntish Gore romeot might hare the right, as It hail the 
power to enforce obdgitiocs which it considered essential 
to its own aecuritjr and support but tho Mum had an 
equal right to claim their abro-itlon, if ho mrded tl cm 
as non-c *jrntlal to Ids security repugnant to his feelings 
dcTtmtory to his character and dstnrumta] to the haj^ i 
Des. and i>rosperitp of bis dominions. It was not a qu<*’S- 
I ti>n Of right, but of ]«owerj and, as the ‘mledular of the 
Jvkbfn sras rwinnr fn a onditluu to assert his Icu]^ 
jerulmre he was under tho neee-sitjr of autoilttirg t 
whatever terms h j European masters were j .eased t 1 i 
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and of wboso promptitude to become tbo instruments of 
British vindictiveness no nativo courtier or politician 
could entertain a doubt That ho would be deposed in 
favour of his younger brother was the immediate sug- 
gestion of Ins own, suspicions, and they were confirmed by 
the sympathising feais of his family and adherents. He 
therefore changed the tenor of his conduct, readily ac- 
quiesced in the conditions 1 to which his assent was re- 
quired, piomised to lepose entire confidence in Mir Alem 
and in the Resident, and engaged to dismiss from their of- 
fices, whether of a public or personal nature, and banish 
from his capital, certain individuals known to be hostile 
to the British interest, and appoint to their duties persons 
in whom the Resident could confide This last stipulation 
was not accomplished without the employment of military 
force for an object, and with lesults strikingly character- 
istic of the disorganised state of the native principalities, 
and which therefore it may be of use to descnbe in some 
detaiL 

The chief favounte and principal adviser of the Nizam 
was Raja Mahipat Ram, a Hindu, who was originally em- 
ployed as Dewan, or man of business, by Monsieur Ray- 
mond the commander of the French brigades In this 
situation lie had formed an intimacy with the prince 
Sekandar Jah, and upon the dispersion of the French 
force was taken into his service and obtained his confi- 
dence Upon the elevation of the prince to the thione, 
Mahipat Ram received the honorary title of Raja, and 
was appomted to the united civil and military command 
of the north-west or Berar Frontiei His public func- 
tions he discharged by deputy, and resided at Hyderabad, 
the intimate associate and secret counsellor of the prince 
Aspiring to the supreme direction of public affairs, he be- 
came the opponent and enemy of the prime minister, 
and of those by whom he was upheld His early con- 

1 They u*ere, the dismissal from his presence and from office of persons 
hostile to the minister and the British alliance, the separation of the military 
from the civil command on the northern frontier, and the appointment to both 
duties of persons in the confidence of the Resident, admittance of the Resi- 
dent to an audience whenever ho requested it, Avlthout any conditions , due 
attentions to the just claims of the British Go\ emment, the communication 
of all petitions and statements of a public nature vdthout reserve to the mi- 
nister, and, should any difference Anth him arise, the question should bo 
referred to the British Resident— MS Records 
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BOOK L nexioas, mod the Injury to his fort on ea cotrserpient upon 
CTLU- i. the breaking up offbymooda corps, had no doubt disposed 

him to chemh unfriendly feel Inga toward* Jfir Alems 

English friends and be edit honestly taro desired, how 
erer lncocuiderately ho map bare proposed, to hberato bis 
■arereigo from dependence upon a foreign power What 
erer map bare been hi* raotire#, bo m known to be Jm 
placably hostile to the British aUtanee and he was one of 
thoac whoae remoTal from the conrt was inflexibly insisted 
cm He was alaodtsmfarscd from his command, and ordered 
to withdraw to his personal Jagir Howrrer aerpaiatabte 
to the Vixam and to hr* favourite lLahipot Kara after 
acme ineffectual endevroani to obtain a milder doom, was 
compelled to retire to hi* feudal cry eetaim. 

Eaja Mahjpat liam was Incapable of leading an i rue-tire 
life, or abstaining from turbulence and irrtngur He col- 
lected a force of fire tboasand bow whom be ctnplored 
to disposer** *otno of bis brother fradatane* of their ter 
ritoriea, and to lorp contnbotion* mm open the du ,ricts 
immediately subject to the offkmi of tba Htnun not, as 
there was good rcoaon to a aspect, without the room ranee 
of hi* pnnec who preferred the relation and rmturraas 
ment of hta minister to tie peace of bb ml yxrta and the 
maintenance of hi* own authority The re mocis trances of 
the Ihsident compelled the Mxam at length to a end a 
force rninat his vassal, bat it was defeated an l Mr Gar 
don, an officer wbo rommaoded one of his di nplmed bat- 
talion*. being wounded in the action and taken prisoner 
waa put to death after the m-a-^tncnl in the presence of 
thalwaja. Tbe Niatn a troop* lei eg either unalde or on 
willing toaupprrsj the insurrection, it h-raroa nro*t«ary 
to adopt more rlrorrms rorarurra j and a rotLsidrrabl por- 
tion of lha rniendiary fere* under it* common Ion 
•mi F l* lieulenant-CoI roel Mon rrwc marc I ted am In t tl* Jb»j* 
ilbhrhpor whiUt other din km moTed fn to tl o r -rtb 
and tie *mlb to intercept him in tbe errnt <f H* at 
tempting tn retire into tb adjacent Jbhra U di rtos. 
UoaWe to face the f rtc fn »*wlu» him, Malij«*t lan 
jetrrated towards l-swr with tl e etmo** cit'-Jujrn, and 
»a» fallowed lj CJaruI Jbui.rrwr with mjuri cel/nty 



MAHIPAT RAM PROTECTED BY HOLKAK. 



The Raja contrived for three months to evade his pursueis, 
but with the loss of his guns, his baggage, and his infantry, 
His flight into Berar, wlieie it was appiehonded ho would 
find numerous adherents, was pi evented by the judicious 
movements of Colonel Montresor, and the advance of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Doveton with a division of the subsidiaiy 
force from the frontier of that province Thus foiled in 
his purpose, Malnpat Pam dnected his course to Kandesh 
Turning to the vest he crossed the Godaven, Ta])ti, and 
Nerbudda rn ers , and threw himself into the territory of 
Holhar, whither his pursuers did not considei themselves 
authorised to follow him The detachment undei Colonel 
Doveton was left to guard the frontier, and the mam body 
returned to Hyderabad Raja Mahipat Ram was no longei 
formidable he was now a mere military adventurer at tho 
head of a party of loving horse, willing to be retained by 
any foreign prince by the promise of pay and the piospect 
of plunder He was accordingly engaged by Holhar , but 
tbe situation of that chief, his illness, and the troubles that 
distracted his court, rendered the engagement of little 
other value than the personal protection which it afforded 
the Raja 

It was still thought advisable, m ordei to obviate the 
recurrence of mischievous intugues at Hyderabad to 
obtain possession of the person of Mahipat Ram, and ap- 
plications to that effect were made to Holbar In reply, 
the Mahratta declaied that it was, and had always been, 
the Raja’s intention to proceed to Calcutta and appeal to 
the Governor-General against Mir Alem and the Resident, 
to whose personal animosity he attributed his misfoi tunes , 
professing himself ready to retire from public life and 
settle at Benares, if the liberality of the British Govern- 
ment afforded him the means This arrangement had 
been proposed before his insurrection, but be was now held 
to have forfeited any claim to favour , and a pension, al- 
though granted to his family, was refused to himself his 
unconditional surrender was demanded, with which he 
declined to comply There is no reason to suppose he 
was sincere m his professions, as at the same time he was 
writtmg to the Nizam, offemng, if his sanction was de- 
clared, to come to Hyderabad with fifty thousand horse, 
which he affirmed Holkar and Am ir Khan were prepared 
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BOOK I. to despatch tohti ts au U n co to cnaUo him toahakcoff the 

ctxjlp l Enghah joke. 

■ It was not in the power ff It hid erer been the practice 

ItOO, 0 r Uolkar to obaerre ponctoality in the payment of hh 
soldiery and the fonda of llahlpat Ram, although a»«itcd 
by secret contribution* from the h jam, toon fell abort of 
tbo mrini of maintaining i corp* of any atrength. After 
repeated mntlnie* for arrears of par the principal part of 
his follower* deserted him with the remainder he it 
toched himself to the party in Ilolkar • camp, which after 
that chieftain • insanity aimed at the direction of affairs 
nnder the guidance of Tula 1 Ehal, his wife. The opposite 
faction, headed by a military leader named I) harm a Koar 
harm~ acquired a temporary anperiority Mahfpat Ram 
was ordered to quit tbo encampment Delating to obey 
the order he was attacked by a parte of Dbarraa hoar* 
troops at a time when hi* own men were dispersed ami 
uhLUt he was remonstrating a-ain t tbo aggression, ami 
professing his readiness to depart, ho was ahol in the 
tumult hLs head was cut oR| and east like that of a 
common malefactor before the thrrsholJ of Hollar m tent 
It was, berwerer given np to the rntrratiea of his friends, 
and l«rnt with the body but his effects were cnnGvratcd 
and the hones of his troopers were enrrd for the uv of 
tbo state Fneh was the Cite oT an individual whose infill 
cncc had threatened to aubrrrt the alliance between the 
hi ram and the Rriti h Got cm merit, and hail cmlangrrej 
tha tranquillity of India. He seems to Kara been a man 
of an actlre and enterprising character whose chief error 
was embarking ra. hly m undertakings In which ho had no 
pos ible chance of ruccrrs. 

The mini ter ©f the Mmw Jlir Abm, died in th Hh 
of Jarmarr J*W \ ne-o laUen f ir the notnituti si of a 
snerresor ensued which sn» not cnattendr 1 with difT ml 
ties i tho UntisS t^oremment yrofe* Jng to I are it to 
the Nicola, whil itedfi. Ilf rewired ti nfr m rrx» 
Udfnmdlr to ita interest to firm's tha admini truths! 
and tl e Vi/am with equal in inornty pretend n to d f r 
to the sn hm cf the i-mgal t lorrmtnrnt, whlht secretly 
• jiTirg to secure ita aekmwW*mefit <f a firwile rf h 
mm. \ ccwpn m w sn» at bo *1h rfreie*L Jimif ul 
Hoik, Ih* ebsee cf the Nawab, was app dated mita ter 



SETTLEMENT OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 

undei a -written engagement to maintain tlio British con- 
nexion unimpaned, but, as be was incompetent to tbe 
duties of bis office, tbe leal administration was vested in 
tbe bands of Chandu Lai as his Peslikiir or deputy, a 
Hindu of experience and talent, wbo bad been employed 
by Mir Alem in a similar capacity, and wbo like bim, v. as 
deeply impressed with tbe essential importance of tbe 
Besident’s support, both to bis own authority and to the 
integrity of tbe Nizam’s dominions The connexion with 
Hyderabad, after tbe brief interruption winch has been 
described, was established on a firmer footing than before , 
and tbe growing habits of excess in which tbe Nizam 
mdulged, as well as his natural timidity and indolence, 
enfeebled Ins own sentiments of aversion, and rendered 
them no longei objects of apprehension 

A subsidiaiy alliance 1 2 united tbe Peshwa also with tbe 
British Government of India, but the connexion was distin- 
guished by some essential differences fiom those which 
bad been formed with the Mohammedan princes it was 
of more recent dato and less stringent obligations tbe 
Mahratta prince retained a much largei share of inde- 
pendence and power, and more consistently contemplated 
the opportunity of lidding himself of a conti oul which he 
equally felt to be intolerable, but which he had the policy 
to affect to submit to with cheerfulness and satisfaction - 
Baji Rao had enteied into the alliance in a moment of 
despair, when no other means were open to him of escap- 
ing from the violence of Holkar, but the treaty was 
scarcely concluded when he was busied in intrigues with 
the other Mahratta pnnees for its infraction The unex- 
pected close of the war with Sindlna and the Baja of Berar, 
disappointed his projects, the discomfiture of the confede- 
| rates, showed him that it vas vam to expect immediate 
{ release from his engagements and his next object was to 

1 By this, commonly called the Treat} of Basscln, dated 31st December, 
1802, the Peshwa agreed to receive a permanent subsidiary force of not less 
than 6000 regular infantry, with the usual proportion of field pieces and Eu- 
ropean artillerymen , for the regular payment of which, certain districts in 
the Dehhui were at first assigned, but Mere as already noticed, commuted for 
others in Bundolkliand by a supplemental treuty, December, 1803 — Cob of 
Treaties, p 233 

2 For a time he appears to have imposed upon the Government of Bengal , 
as the satisfaction which ho expressed Mas one of the arguments employed 
jhy Sir G BarloM against the modifications of the treaty of Bassein proposed 
(by the Secret Committee —Malcolm, Political History of India, i 380 
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BOOK I taro them to his advantage there a Iso, ho encountered 
our l various disappointments, and these contributed to enhance 

* hla discontent with iho British Got eminent, henruxtr 

veiled beneath tho ahow of cordiality and good humcrar 
The Court of Poooah entertained heavy pecuniary claims 
upon tho Qackwar and the Nizam for orrrara of tribute or 
for parmrnU atipulaied by treaty theso claims tho 
British Cot eminent undertook to investigate ami adjust, 
bat the accounts were long and com plicated, and the 
equity of tho demand not nnfrequently questionable. Tho 
investigation proceeded slcrslr ami adjustment was de- 
ferred unto the patience of tho Feahwa »n exhausted, 
and ho felt as a grievance that interposition which barred 
his attempting to rcaliv) at least a portion of his demands 
by a mcrro summary process. Another subject of griox 
ance the decided refusal of the Gorrmmrut to allow 
tho IVshwa to uro the mbai diary force as an in trument 
for the establishment of an unprecedented controd oxer 
some of Ids feudatories, and for their fared le cxjvilsiao 
from their Jagiri thl wo* especially the case with regard 
to Furoruram Sr-miri-s the lYatlnidhi or principal here- 
ditary noble of the Mahratta state between whom end 
Ikji Rao an inxelrrato feud had for some ttmo sutaUtnh 
The Pesbwa mlxunced also unfounded pecuniary claims 
trpoo portion* of IkmdelbarKl not included in tho errum 
he had ou lo to the Bnti h j and demanded arrears of 
Chouth, tho Mahratta tribute from the independent Rajas 
cf the pronnor as well as from the rulers of Jtm i, Ralph 
and fu^ur which hia relations with the Bnti h, tba 
prevented him from rmnD" in hostilities or entering 
into qegotialion with other princes wi Uxit their j*rtici 
paLtOtl, disabled him from assertm in tho tnatr.'-r meet 
agreeable to Mahratta policy II Jikrarijr claimed a share 
cf the contribution# extorted 1 1 Ho Ur and b pdLla fret n 
» T> \ H r*re ^nul »*-■» r OMlnstit rre* e»~*f 
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the princes of Bajputnna , and attnbutmg the difficulty of 
realising these demands to the non-appointment of such 
a representative m Hindustan as had been chaiged vnth 
the interests of the Peshwa anterioi to tho date of the 
British connexion, he was urgent with Ins allies to sanc- 
tion the revival of tho office of Sir-sublio, 01 Pcshwa’s 
representative, in which character he proposed to send one 
of his principal officers into Bundelthand To this pro- 
position an unqualified refusal was given, as it was obvi- 
ously designed to replace the Peshwa in the position of 
titular head of the Mahratta confederacy, and to renew 
that system of combination which it had been the especial 
object of the treaty of Bassem to overturn Tho nomina- 
tion of an officer who should bo acknowledged by Sindhia 
and Holkar as the Peshwa’s delegate was also an infringe- 
ment of the stipulation in the treatise with those princes, 
as well as with the Peshwa, by which mternegotiation of 
a political tendency was prohibited The British Govern- 
ment, therefore, required the Peshwa to desist from tho 
appointment of a Sir-subha, offering at the same time to 
mediate between him and the chiefs of Bundelthand for 
the recovery of lus just demands The film opposition 
made by Sir G Barlow to this insidious project, in which 
it was ascertained that both Sindhia and Holkai had 
secretly concurred, inflicted upon Baji Bao seveio disap- 
pointment and mortification He piofessed, indeed, to 
place entire confidence in the wisdom and friendship of 
his allies, but it was evident that little reliance on his 
sincerity could be entertained , nor were positive proofs 
wanting of his being concerned m negociations incom- 
patible with the spint and letter of his engagements to the 
British , 1 and it was obvious that lus conviction of the 

1 The villages taken from Sindhia, and transferred to the Peshwa, after tho 
war had been secretly suffered to remain in the possession of the former Tho 
nomination of a Slr-suhha, as mentioned in the text vos with the private con- 
currence of Sindhia and Holkar When a quarrel had ensued between those 
two chiefs after the return of the latter to Hindustan, an envo} was sent by 
the Peshwa to mediate between them As this nos a palpable infraction of 
the treaty of Bassein, Baji Rao was called upon for an explanation He at 
once disavowed his agent, and, in proof of his fidelity to his engagements, 
produced what were also evidences of his intercourse with the other chiefs, 
letters from Holkar and Sindhia declarator} of their desire to renew their 
subordination to the Poona Government Baji Rao at the same time pre- 
tended a conviction that, although these proposals might have for their 
object the advantage of the writers, it was for his own advantage to adhere 
to the terms of the subsidiary alliance — US Records , also Hist, of the Alali- 
rattas, in 333 
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DISTORT OF BRITISH IYDH 


BOOK L lmpottfbflitj of forming an eflectire combination igainr 1 
chap i* their power alone deterred him from new intrigue* caJcu 
Uted to disturb the eiiatlng rcisbota and endanger tbo 

18t0 - tramjulllitj' of India. Tho other member* of the Wahratta 
confederacj were not in a eitoation famrrabJe to their 
co-operation in hit design. 

I c* ^ The bond* of union with the Gaekwar or Mnbratta ruler 

of Guierat were of the moot intimate description and tho 
maintenance of ha anthoritj his very existence as a 
pohtical power depended entire I j- upon the as* is tenet and 
support of hi* Engl oh a the*. The contest for the oecuja 
tioa of Guxemt, adrerted to in a former page terminated 
in tho acknowledgment of Fattfh Sing 1 Ujxm hi* death, 
in I'M, Oormd Rio was recognised hr the Government 
of 1 oona 0 A Raja. He died in 180* and was aacceeded br 
his eldest son, Anaixl Itao, a prince of weak intellect and 
Indolent deposition, who sras incapablo of conducting tn 
efficient adminhtrotk«L A atrujHo for the m a na gement 
of aiTjura etmictl Kanhoji Ran, tho eldest iliemtimatc icu 
of Gorind Rio, a lold and ambition ycung man, at fin 
secured to himself ami Ms parti an* ah the {rinci[al 
office* of the slate but after a short time he was ihs- 
po^waed of them br one to whom the anthoritj 1 owl 1 1« 
more rafeljr and Ixmefieiahj entrusted, Rapji \jpa, who 
bail been the minister of Gorind Ran, a man of al Hits' 
whose ciereiw of authority was not incompitlble with tho 
oontinnatioa tf Anand Rao as titular ftOTrrelTi Xanbty 
Lad recourse to JIulhar Ian, a cmjsm of hi* late father 
who held an eiten ir« Jaur umler tl e CVkwar and waa a 
chief of talent an I enterprise lonjl \j jo, unable to 
oppose tin* comi i nation, made orgnit application t > the 
Oorerrunent of Rombaj f *r the f rmation of a lalm 1 uy 
alliance The prepc-sai was acceded to, and Major \\ al rr 
with a military dtUebmeat, was rent to J it rimur* 
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Mulliar Rao and Kanhoji were defeated the former BOOK I* 
declared his submission to the new order of things , but citap i 

Kanhoji kejit aloof, and foi somo time devastated the 

country at the head of a predatory body of horse He was 1803 
ultimately routed by a British division under Major 
Holmes, and driven out of Guzerat Raoji Appa retained 
the functions of prime minister and virtual ruler un- 
disturbed, and Major Walker was appointed Resident at 
Baroda, the capital of the Gaekwar 1 

When tranquillity v as re-established, and opportunity 
was afforded foi an inquiry into the condition of tho 
Gaekwar’s affairs, it was found that they weio so nre- 
tnevably involved, that it was indispensably necessary, 
if it were thought desirable to continue the connexion, to 
extend the assistance to be afforded beyond military sup- 
port, and to prop the rapidly declining resources of tho 
principality with the funds and credit of the Butish Go- 
vernment The annual disbursements gieatly exceeded 
the annual receipts of the public treasury , 2 the revenues 
were intercepted by appropriations and mortgages, the 
fruits of former impiovidence , heavy debts, beaiing a 
ruinous rate of interest, were owing to the bankets and 
moneyed men , and long arrears of pay weie due to the 
troops, the discharge of which was a necessary prelimi- 
nary to their dismissal, and consequent diminution of 
pubhc expenditura The additional burthen imposed upon 
the state by the subsidy to be paid to the British force 
was quite incapable of being sustained , and it was evi- 
dent not only that the engagement could not be fulfilled, 
but that national insolvency, general confusion and dis- 
tress, and the dissolution of the Gaekwar’s power, were 
unavoidable, unless vigorous means were promptly em- 
ployed to administer present rehef and ensure future 
amelioration Fortunately the Resident was endowed 
with more than ordinary abilities, industry, energy, and 
judgment , enjoyed the unreserved confidence of his own 
Government , and speedily commanded the same implicit 
credit with the Gaekwar, his minister, his chief officers, and 
the moneyed and commercial members of the community s 

1 Hist of the Hahr ill 216 

2 The revenue of Guzerat was estimated at 50 l akhs of rupees per annum , 
the expenditure exceeded 82 lakhs — MS Rec 

9 This is strikingly expressed in the counterpart of the treaty of 1805, 
written hy the Gaekwar himself, anticipating the possibility of his hilling into 
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lu order to evade their dismissal, they advanced the most 
extiavagant demands, and, seeing upon the capital and 
person of the Gnekvar, lefused to set him at libei ty unless 
their claims ■were satisfied Major TTalkei having endea- 
voured in iam to hung them to leasonable terms, Baioda 
was invested by the subsidiary force uudei Colonel 17ood- 
mgton, strengthened by a European regiment fiom Bom- 
bay The Arabs defended themselves with spnit, and 
inflicted some loss on their assailants , hut, after a siege 
of ten days, a practicable bleach having been made m 
the vails, they capitulated, on the promise that all airears 
justly due to them should ho ixud, and they engaged in 
that event to disband aud leave the country 

This transaction, and the flight of Kanhoji, restored 
* tranquillity to Guzerat, and enabled the minister and the 
Resident to proceed without interruption m their pro- 
jects of reform Raoji Appa died m January, 1803, and 
and was succeeded in his office of Devan by his nephew 
Sitaram, who professed the same principles, and foi a time 
pursued tire same pokey, as Ins uncle The reduction of 
the expenditure proved, liove\ ei, no easy task, as extrava- 
gance and dishonesty penaded e\eiy department, and 
little leliance could be placed upon the co-operation of 
the servants of the state, who voie themselves the chief 
plundereis and defaulters Sitar&m soon became weary 
of a duty so troublesome and unpopular, and lent himself 
to the prer ailing practice of profusion ; so that the whole 
labom and odium fell upon the Resident He was ably 
assisted by Gangadhar Sastn, an accountant m his employ- 
ment, who acquired at a subsequent date a melancholy 
celebrity m the political history of the Peninsula, as we 
shall have occasion to relate The Resident was also 
firmly supported by the bankers and public creditors, who 
had a deep personal interest m the success of his pro- 
ceedings 

The avowed exercise of British controul over the inter- 
nal administration of the Gaekwar, which commenced 
under the authoxity of Marquis Wellesley, was continued 
on the same footing by Sir G Barlow, although an admit- 
ted departure from his policy of non-interference a The 
peculiar situation,” he observed, “ of the affairs of the 
Gaekwar state, and the circumstances under which our 
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300 K I connexion with that nUU bu toon rdablUbed, and Ha 
cDAr l become In a manner Intenrcrrm with iU intern*! concern** 

• tlndinpuiih oar rtlatnm* with IUroda from thoee which 

3W* »ub*trt with the other poweri of IndU, altbon h the 
procral political relation* and obligations are the earn 
The interferon O' therefore which wr are caned open to 
exrrci*- cannot bo reordered to ceratilnte a deTuliaft 
from three prinap cj of pohrr which in crar interrrnrr' 
Tnth o her allir* preclude oar Interference in the tninvr- 
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war tii allowed to tnSacnce the main nance of tl 
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times connected "with, their neighbours by affinity of BOOK I 
descent, but all equally independent in their oun lord- cnar i 

ships , exercising the privilege of pm ate war, and paying 

little more than nominal obedience to the paramount 180 
sovereign , presenting, m mnuy respects, a resemblance 
to the kingdoms of Europe during the "worst periods of 
"baronial anarchy Tho provmco had been regarded as 
tributary successively to the Mohammedan Kings of Gu- > 
zerat, to the Mogul, and to tho Mahrattas , but the tribute 
was nevei spontaneously paid, and its collection was only 
to be effected by a military progress amongst the states 
Noi was this method always attended by success The/ 
army of the Peskwa, or of the Gaekwar, even when amount-' 
mg to twenty thousand horse, was not unfrequently re- 
sisted The Rajas shut themselves up m their forts or 
castles, and from their battlements mocked the move- 
ments of cavalry The_ villages, fortifaed by mud . walls , 
impenetrable hedges, and the martial spirit of the popu- 
lation, were equally inaccessible - , and the invaders were 
obliged to content themselves with laying the open countiy 
waste Hoi were they suffered to carry off with impunity 
such plunder as they might have gathered , hordes of 
Katti and Rajput horse hovered round their advance and 
harassed their retreat, and the expedition not unusually 
terminated m disaster and disgrace 

The diminished power and impaired resources of the 
Gaekwar had for several years prevented even such 
attempts at military coercion, and tribute accordingly 
had ceased The spirit that now animated the counsels 
of the Government, and the means at its disposal, no 
longer permitted the chiefs of Kattiwar to resist its right- 
ful demands with impunity Having therefore 1 eceived 
the sanction of his superiors, Major Walker marched with Oct 1807 
a division of the subsidiary force to Gotu, m the district 
of Mum, to which place the several chieftains had been 
previously directed to send their representatives the 
greater number complied with the requisition the right of 
the Gaekwar's Government to levy a tribute was umvei- 
sally admitted, but it was not "until after many attempts 
at delay and evasion that a settlement was accompkshed, 
and the chiefs consented to pay the amount regularly, 
without waiting for the Mulkgin process of coer cion The_ 
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hnquish their claims to vessels wieckcd on their coasts, 
to allow the free resort of mei chant-ships fiom the ter- 
ritories of tho Company oi then allies, and to assent 
to the permanent lesidenco of a commercial agent at 
their principal harbours They generally acceded to these 
stipulations 1 

The only active militaiy operation which it became 
necessary to undertake, was designed to adjust a diffeience 
between two chiefs of some consideration, and to demon- 
strate the ability as well as the determination of tho 
Go\ ernment of Guzerat to compel obedience A body of 
Makranis, or meicenanes, natives of Makrau, m the seiwico 
of the Raja of Purbandar, mutinying for arrears of pay, 
seized upon the fort of Kandorna, belonging to the Raja, 
and sold it to a rival chief, the Jam of Noanagai This 
transaction occurred after the arrival of tho Resident aud 
Gaekwar’s minister in the province, and was held to be 
contempt of the superior authority, as well as disiegard of 
private lights The Jam was desired to restoie the 
fortress, aud, as ho refused to comply vith the requisi- 
tion, the detachment marched against the place battenes 
were erected, and in the course of a day, two practicable 
breaches being effected, the troops were drawn out foi the 
assault, when the garrison surrendered. Kandorna had 
formerly sustained successfully a siege of three months 
by the Gaekwar’s army, and was looked upon by the 
people as impregnable Its capture on the present occa- 
sion m so short a time, impressed the native chiefs with a 
deep conviction of the uselessness of opposition to the 
British arms, and produced a sensible effect upon the 
progress of the negotiations 

The expedition into Kattiwai was considered as affording 
a favourable opportunity for asserting authority of a dif- 
ferent description, and vindicating the outraged claims of 
natural affection The Jhareja Rajputs of the province, and 
of the neighbouring principality of Cutch, were notorious 
for the muider of their female infants Preferring the 
death of a daughter to a matrimonial alliance with an 

1 The sen- ports were Dhingi, Bate, Dwaraha, Amramm, Positra, Jooria, and 
Noamigar on the north coast, and different parts of Junngerh on the south 
For the stipulations with them severally, and with other of the Kattiwor 
principalities, see Coll of Treaties, p G02, &c 
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ticable Accordingly, at a long subsequent date, there BOOK I 
were grounds for believing that the ciimo was almost as cixap x 

common as it had been before the interposition of the 

British Government 1 The sentiments of that Govern- *80 » 
menb have, liowevei, been sufficiently made known to 
insme its marked disfavour to any chiof suspected of 
violating the spirit of the original contract , and a sense 
of individual interest, with improved pnnciples of action, 
manners softened by the continuance of tranquillity, and 
extended intellectual cultivation, must ultimately effect 
the extinction of a practice which is not more inconsistent 
with reason than lepugnant to natuial instinct 2 

The adjustment of the Kattiwar tribute tended ma- 
tenally to facilitate the impiovement of the Gaek war’s 
finances, but their final settlement was retarded by the 
aversion which tho new minister exhibited to the eco- 
nomical measures of the Resident, and the seciet counter- 
action which he countenanced or practised It became 
necessary, therefore, to i e-model the administration Si- 
tar&m was removed fiom the office of Dewan, the duties 
of which were assigned to his uncle, Baba Rao , whilst a 
general controulmg anrl sanctioning authonty was vested 
in Fatih SmgGaekwar, the younger brother of the leigmng 
pi race, and heir to tho tin one These ministers, holding 

then appointments by the tenuie of the Resident’s appro- 
bation, co-operated coidially with him, and results the 
most beneficial were speedily attained. In place of the 
seemingly hopeless condition of the public finances when 
the process of leform was commenced, when the expendi- 
tuie neaily doubled the receipts, the levenue of the Gaek- 
war was raised in the course of six years to sixty-five lakhs 
of rupees, and his expences were reduced to fifty lakhs, 
leaving a surplus of fifteen lakhs applicable to the liqui- 
dation of his debts perseverance m the same system for 
about a similar period was expected to ensuie his libera- 
tion £i om pecuniary embarrassment, and the full command 
of all his resources 3 The connexion which the Gaek war 

1 in 1817, there were but filxtv three Jhareja females living in all Kattiwar, 
horn subsequently to the engagement 'with Colonel Walker --Pari Papers, 

110 In a village called Draffu, containing four hundred families there 
not a female child —Ibid 112 ___ 

2 Note by Mr Elpbin stone Yrhen. Governor of Bombay — Ibid llo 

s MS .Records 
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that it -would he inconsistent with equity and public faith 
to resume the lands ceded to the Nizam, and it was main- 
tained with less show of reason that it would he equally 
incompatible with justice to the British Government of 
India to deprive it of Cuttack Ragoji Bhonsla’s notions 
of justice veie somewhat at variance with those of the 
Governor-General, and he not unnaturally demurred to 
tko decision of a judge who sat in judgment on his own 
cause, and pionounced sentence in his own favoui He was 
obliged to submit, but acquiesced unwillingly To fulfil 
m some degree the purpose of restitution intimated by 
Loid Cornwallis, it was pioposed to cede to the Raja a 
tract of little extent or value vest of the Waidfl river, 
and the more considerable district of Sambhalpur on the 
east of Berar Tho Raja declined to accept the former 
the latter became, after a season, an unwilling and un- 
profitable dependency of Nagpur Its cession was scarcely 
compatible with a strict observance of the obhgations 
contracted with the people of the piovmce when it came 
into British possession 

The countries of Sambhalpur and Patna, forming an 
extensive tract, weie, for the greater part, overrun with 
jungle , but they afforded support to a scanty population 
scattered about in detached villages, and subject to tho 
authority of a number of petty Rajput chiefs, loosely con- 
nected by affinity or allegiance, but not unfrequently dis- 
united and at variance The Mahratta Rajas of Nagpur 
had availed themselves of tho opportunity offered by the 
dissensions of the chiefs to interpose, and set up a claim 
of supremacy and exacted payment of tribute , but they 
had never been able to establish any recognised influence or 
authority The principle of the Mulkgiri of K attiwar 
was therefore heie also in practice a body of troops was 
sent every third year into the province, which plundered 
the villages and devastated the fields, until its reti eat was 
purchased by the payment of the sum demanded This 
system of extortion, and the cruelty and spoliation with 
which it was enforced, had rendered the ilahrattas de- 
tested alike by chiefs and people, and they cordially wel- 
comed and assisted the British division, which, in the late 
war, was sent in their direction On that occasion they 
had readily promised allegiance to the British Government, 
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RELINQUISHMENT OF SAMBHALPUR 

gerb, allowed his allies no such pretest to shuffle off BOOK I 
their responsibility he had consistently lefused to be a ciiAr i 

party to the agreement to leave the country, and declared 

himself resolved rather to sufiei any estiemities, leaving - 1 ® 0 ' 
to the British Government the odium of a breach of faith 
They -were, therefore, obliged to except Baigeih from tho 
cessions to Nagpur, but they accompanied the exception 
with stuct injunctions to the Baja to avoid giving oflence 
to the Goi emment of Berai, on pain of forfeiting Ins claim 
to Butish support A Malirattn force was sent against the 
other Bajas, which, with some trouble, and more by trea- 
chery than force of arms reduced them to obedience 1 At 
a subsequent era, and undei a different system of pohey, 
Sambhalpui was finally re-annexed to the Presidency of 
Bengal 

Although deeply disappointed and annoyed by the 
refusal of the Bengal Government to understand the letter 
of Lord Cornwallis in the sense in which he interpreted it, 
the Baja of Nagpur was not m a position to resent its con- 
duct or dispense with its friendship He was pressed foi 
large pecuniary payments by Smdlua and by Holkar the 
latter threatened to exact the dischaige of his demands at 
the head of an army, and the threat was subsequently 


tinaciously to the promised restoration, that tho Government consented at 
lost to relinquish the pro's Inccs, at the same time, in order to reconcile tho 
people to the proceeding, thev were told, that, should e\ents again bring them 
under British rule, they should become permanently subject to Jt *’ The state- 
ment docs not teem to be correct In the treats of Deognum, the 10th article 
confirms all treaties made by tho "British Government with the feudatories of 
the Baja, and the stipulation applies especially to tho agreements with the 
Rajas of Sambhalpur and Patna, in which thc% had conditioned that they 
should remain permanently under British authority Their districts were 
ceded to Nagpur by Sir G Barlow in August, 180G, by a formal engagement, 
in tho preamble of which It Is stated that the Go'* emor-General agrees to 
restore all the territory of Sambhalpur and Patna which was ceded by the 
Raja to the Company Jt is clear, therefore, that up to the date of this re- 
storation the provinces had been held by the Company , and no claim to them 
by the Baja, founded on a promise by General Wellesley, could have been 
preferred or recognised — Coil of Treaties, pp 2GI, 300 

1 The fort of Sambhalpur was at the time of the cession in the hands of the 
Rani, the Raja being detained a prisoner at Nagpur Finding himself unable 
to carry* the place by force, the Mahratta general pledged his Go\ emment in 
the most solemn manner to release the Raja and acknow led go his authority, 
on the Bani consenting to a moderate tribute Having thus thrown her off 
her gnard, he took advantage of her confidence, in the course of the negoaa- 
Hons that followed, to surprise the fort before any defence conld be offered 
The Ham fied with a few followers and having with great difficulty, and after 
much fatigue and suffering, escaped into the British territory protection and 
a Broall monthly pension, were granted her*. She was one of those who at 
first entertained the proposal to emigrate into Cuttack, but who Bhrunk from 
Its accomplishment — MS Records 
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The equivocal behaviour of Sindhia in the interval that 
elapsed between the treaty formed vith him in 1803, and 
that with Holhar m 1805, vnfcually annulled the existing 
fengagements, and rendeied their renewal necessaiy A 
new treaty was accordingly entered into with him, by 
which some of tho stipulations of that of Snji Anjaugaum 
weie abiogated, others confirmed 1 The intercourse that 
ensued m the period immediately following had pi incipally 
foi its object the fulfilment of the stipulations then pio- 
vided it did little ciedit to either of tho contracting 
parties, turning mainly upon matters of pecuniary intei cst, 
m which it was tho aim of the Mahratta to get as much, 
and of the Governor-General to give as little, as possible 
The disputes were characteristic 

The treaty of Snji Anjangaum permitted Sindhia to hold 
within the British possessions certain districts granted 
him in Jagir by the King of Delhi , and it secured to mem- 
bers of his family, and to some of Ins chief officers, com- 
pensation for lands held by them m the Doab before the 
war, either by a grant of similar Jagirs or of equivalent 
pensions, provided that the whole amount of levenue so 
alienated did not exceed the annual sum of se\ enteen lakhs 
of rupees By the final tieaty, Sindhia agreed to lelin- 
quish, from the 1st of January, 1805, pensions to the 
amount of fifteen lakhs of rupees a yeai The Jagnsto 
individuals were continued, not merely as compensation 
foi loss, but avowedly as bribes to purchase their voices 
for peace , or, as it was officially expressed, “to secuie the 
support of influential officers m the councils of Sindhia, 
whose interests being affected by a v ar, they would oppose 
its occurrence ” The same engagement contracted foi a 
pension to the Mahaiaja himself of foui lakhs of rupees a 
yeai, and a Jagir of two lakhs to his wife, and of one to 
his daughter The Jagirs were eventually commuted to 

1 In the emmgement now concluded, no notice was taken of the subsidiary 
treaty to which Sindhia had acceded In 1804 It might, therefore, he con- 
sidered as virtual!) cancelled It Mas in fact altogether nugntorj The 
force to be furnished by the British Government w as not to be paid b} tho 
Raja, nor was It to be stationed in his territory The arrangement amounted 
to no more than an agreement to furnish Sindhia with a body of troops when- 
ever lie should require them, If tho purpose for which he required them was 
approved of bj the Government of Bengal It was ver> little probable that 
the latter would often give their sanction to Slndhin’s mllitao polic>, and ns 
little likely therefore that he would apply for troops He never did make the 
application, and the treaty was a nullity 
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DOOK B jpcnaioaiB. which l apf^-riDi tbfjiagth of Jh ? pension era. 

nur 1 J These grant* in cl o omrm xtafaani were the mbjeot* of lacg 

j- and sometimes angry checiiDJan, 

Another contested item was the hahtnoo of an account 
between Sindhia and the Company in which the former 
olaimed arrears of pennon, and of revenue oolleotiorB for 
two jean pnor to 1605 which the latter admitted td a 
limited extent, hot met with a counter-claim for the pub- 
lic and pm rate property plundered from the Bnttsh 
Residency in 1804, and for moneys advanced and charge* 
of ooHeotioiL Tie sum rial tried bj Sindh i* wna nearly 
twenty-four lakhs of rupees that demanded by the 
Company nearly twenty-aeven lakh*. Hey agreed, how 
ever to forego a portion of their claim, and admitted a 
balance in favour of Sindhia of 63,000 rupees (OyXKV.) an 
amount which waa vastly inferior to hla expectations and 
hta necessities for the relief of the latter be waa there- 
fore obliged to look to other quart era 

The quarrela of the Rajput princes, which will preacnrUy 
be more particularly adverted to, offered cm ample field for 
the gratification of llahratta rapacity of which the lLah- 
ratta pcinooa in liahro were not alow to reap the harvest. 
The exhaustion of Sindhia a resource*, and the impoanibi- 
lity of railing a reveorue oommenanrate with hia expendi- 
ture from hi* waited and depopulated tarri tones, cnpqded 
hi* movements, and disabled him from appropriating hia 
full ah are of the apoiL Hia troops, atUl too nimrroua for 
hia means, wore repeatedlyin a state of mutiny for arreora 
of p»y and had degenerated into a lawless horde of plun- 
derer*, who in the realisation of thetr demands, made 
little diffarertce between the ootmtry of friend or foe, and 
pillaged the districts of their own master and his allies a a 
remorselessly as those of lus enemies. The only prospect 
of providing them with an equivalent for puy and of main- 
taining amongrt them some degree of subordination, 
existed in the lory of contributions from the neighbouring 
princes and from time to time considerable sums were 
■TT-tsd from the Rana of Udaypur and tho Rajas of Jodh- 
pur and Jayprar as arroara of tribute das under former 
engagements to the II ah rattan, or as the price of plighted 
military service which was at best but imperfectly render 
cd. But Ilolkar and Amir Khan had taken tho disputes of 
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tkeBajputs under their management, and Siudkia was un- 
willing or unable to interfoie with effect After a feeble 
attempt at interposition, he was contented to allow some of 
his principal officers to take occasional part m the contest, 
whilst he dnected his attention more especially totke pio- 
secution of designs against the independence of Bhopal 
"The principality of Bhopal presented the singularity of 
a petty Mohammedan power m the ^eiy keait of the 
Hindu states It was founded at the close of the se\ en- 
teenth century by Dost Mohammed, an Afghan adventurer 
in the service of the Emperor of Delhi, who, from being 
the supenntendent of the small distiict of Bersia, m 
Malwa, raised himself , by that mixture of courage, actn lty, 
treachery, and political cruelty, which is not uncommon 
in the character of Ins countrymen, and which in the latter 
days of the Mogul empire was the usual title to temporary 
elevation, to the command of a territory of some extent? 
and the appellation of Hawaii of Bhopal His diiect lme 
continued through his tlneo successors The two last of 
these devoted their lives to religious meditation and 
prayer, and left the conduct of public affairs to then 
ministers, men of various characters and fortunes , whoso 
administration often excited, and sometimes justified, the 
opposition and violence of the turbulent nobles and offi- 
cers of the court At this period, the Dewan or minister 
of the Nawab was his kinsman, Vizir Mohammed, whose 
father had been slain in an unsuccessful insurrection, and 
whose youth had been spent in exile and predatory war- 
fare placed, after many vicissitudes, at the head of affairs, 
he brought to their administration the qualities of activity, 
courage, and prudence, which promised to restore the 
declining prosperity and reputation of Bhopal He was 
not suffered to cairy his projects to maturity The son 
of the Hawaii, Ghous Mohammed, jealous of his ascendancy , 
and apprehensive of his ambition, invited the Baja of Be- 
rar, and Dowlat Bao Smdhia, to invade the principality, 
in order to secure his succession to the throne The 
invitation was readily accepted The capital, Islam-nagar, 
was captured by the latter , and the city and fort of 
Bhopal were occupied by Sadik All, the general of the 
former Little hope remained that the state would re- 
cover from the pressure of such a formidable combination* 
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BOOK I. In thi* state of things, the old Nawab, Haljai Moh am- 
our i. mod, died He was succeeded by hii boo, who, finding 

that his alhea purposed the dismemberment of hia terri- 

18C3 - tory reoartafled himself to Ylxrr Mohammed, and oontirraed 
him in the offioe of Dewan, trusting to hia talents for tho 
extrication of his country from the grasp of hia enemie*. 
Hia expectations were not disappointed, Ylxir Mohammed 
oonoihated Sindh l a, by promirjng to discharge the tribute 
which Ghoas Mohammed had engaged to pay and, with 
the aaalatance of the Pindaris, he repelled the force* of 
Borar The rain of hi* conn try was arrested for the time; 
brut Yirir Mohammed was well aware of the Inadequacy of 
his means to oopo with such powerful adveraarics, and, 
anticipating the repetition of their effort* for his deatroo- 
tion, endeavoured to interest the British Government in 
hia favour The system of policy then adopted, rendered 
his application ineffectual, and ho wus loft to hit own 
resources until e more auspicious period arrived, when tbo 
debt contracted to the Nawnb of Bhopal, Heiynt Moham 
med, for the assistance which he gave to General Goddard, 
and by which alone the British detachment was enabled 
to march unopposed from the Nerbudda to Surat, was 
repaid by the seasonable protection afforded to hb 
descendant 

Tbo counsel* of Sindhia were likewise distracted by the 
conflicting views of bis principal officers and advisers, 
and the struggle* that prevailed amongst them for the 
management of hi* affairs. Arnbaji Inglia, after having 
boon confined, tortured, and plundered, as has been de- 
scribed, was restored to favour and became the leader of 
a party opposed to tbo former ministers. In order to 
■ trengtben hta influence, he invited BIrji Itao Ghat Ira, 
whom the British Government had banished by express 
stipulation from Sindhia* presence to return to camp ; 
and although the measure famished hia adversaries with 
a plea for alarming the prince, and inducing him coco 
mom to iteprifon and pillage AmbajL, yet, when the inter 
diet was withdrawn by those who had pronounced it, end 
the Government of Calcutta no longer entertained an 
undignified apprehension of the Intrigues of an individual, 
fiirjl lUo returned hi* place at Sindhia a durbar and con- 
ducted, conjointly with Ambqji, the duties of the admioB 
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stration Neither of them long survived the recovery of BOOK I 
their authority Ambaji Inglm died early m 1809 Snji chip i 

Bao Ghatlca was killed in au afira 3 r m the courso of the 

same year 1 Dowlat Bao, after Ambaji’s death, seized on 
Ins fortress of Gwalior, and for the greater part of his life 
contmued encamped in its vicinity, until his camp grew 
to be a considerable town, which is still the capital of his 
descendants No other change ensued the same pecu- 
niary embarrassments contmued to be felt, and the same 
means of relieving them to be employed the fruits of 
robbery and spoliation were dissipated by the wasteful 
and unprincipled system under which they wei e gathered, 

_and. the hordes of licensed bandit. ti_which.were let l oose 
upon the surroundmg^states were a source of weakness, 
not of strength, to the prince whom they nominally served 
The British Government, unable to rid itself of former 
impressions, contmued to treat Dowlat Bao Smdhia with 
a guarded and tinnd policy for some time after his friend- 
ship had ceased to be an object of conciliation, or his 
ennnty of fear 

The power and resources of Jeswant Bao Holkar were m 1800 
like manner foi some time estimated rather by the mis- 
chief which he had inflicted, than any which he retamed 
the ability to commit The unmented liberality which 

1 The importance attached to this individual b) his special exclusion from 
Sindhia’s presence as an article of treaty, gives interest to the following details 
of his death, derived from an authorit) on the spot — " Sbjl Kao had gone to 
the durbar and was earnest!) pressing Slndhia to accede to some of his pro- 
posals , to which the Maharaja as usual returned evasive and unsatisfactory 
replies, and ordered his equipage to be got read) to go to an clephnnt-flght 
As he was about to depart, Sliji Kao repeated his remonstrances, and at 
length had the temerity to seize the skirt of his robe and endeavoured to 
detain lum forcibly in his seat Some of the Huzuri)as (personal attendants) 
present, incensed at such an insult, thrust him back, and Slndhia escaped 
from the tent, giving au order to secure the minister’s person Sirjl Kao 
d tew his sword and resisted the execution of the order a violent scuffle 
ensued, in which some individuals of both pnrties were killed, and several 
wounded At length Slijl Kao effected his retreat to his own tent, but was 
followed by the enraged party from the Dellri, headed by Anand Kao and 
Manajl Phonkra, two distant relations of the Maharaja's family In one 
minute the ropes of the tent in which the unfortunate minister had taken 
refuge were cut, and he himself dragged from beneath it , and In the next he 
fell dead in the public streets, pierced with a dozen wounds inflicted by his 
pitiless enemies Slndhia is said to have given orders, when he heard of the 
scuffle, to spare his father-in-law's life, and from the known lenity of Ilia 
disposition it is probable he did so His pursuers either wilfully or ignorantly 
mistook these orders, and in all probability rejoiced at an opportunity of 
getting rid of a man who was an object of hatred to themselves,- of dislike to 
their master, of terror to the whole army, and apprehension to every court 
in India ' —Letters from a Mahratta Camp, by Captain Broughton, com- 
manding the Resident's escort, 1809, p 223 
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BOOK 1 . the British Government had evinced towards him hjul 
cnir l replaced him In the actual or prospective poweouoii of an 

* extenArre and valuable territory and it* selfish dltregard 

180 C. irKCELrerilent obligation* consigned to his rapacity the 
chieftains of Rsjputana, particularly the Raja* of Bund I 
and Jsypur The motive* of this uncalled for generoaity 
were unintelligible to the native prince*, and to Hoi tar 
himself j and both ascribed it to dread of hia military 
talents, and incapability of providing longer for the exi- 
gencies of war The necessary consequence of thl* notion 
wtn, the inflation of Holfcari* ambitioti with the hope that 
he ihuuld boob, bo able to reunite trader happier auspices 
the disjointed member* of the ilnhratta, confederacy and 
exact a severe retribution for the mutilation which they 
had suffered. So far waa he from acknowledging the 
extent of the leniency which had been ah own him, that ho 
immediately preferred, in insulting language, new end 
unreaaonable claims demanding the ce*aion of additional 
landa in the Dckhln, and of eighteen diitriot* in Hin- 
d ustan, and the grant of Jagirs for hia family and adhe- 
rents. Protracting hi* inarch southwards M long a* he 
could find any ono whom he might plunder be leviod 
contributions on his way from the petty chief* whom tho 
Britiah Government profeaeed to protect, or to regard as 
silica j and ho made do secret of hi* purpose to punish 


> Tha traahr irflh HoCfcur of Daevra'bcT IMS, rntwrk U hi® tlx poa- 
rala) *( lb* pcitocr UaUr ta Here Ualaa, lUmrtC, tha DcLhta. — 
CtJL «f Traatla*, P- W*- 

X 4crttr*tta7 srttaia, added to tha treaty hp Or Claacra Bariav, Wapib J 
tba wraod trtk'a. Vj «1Dch 1 Id trr It 1 rwmni all rU>t t* Taai trxrar* 
art tha SntrV-tf w*th d tha BasdJ HUD. Tha throvattw vu fc j trrwcttU 
trr ua ai Tirt*d x-nMna-al cf tha pcattrtkri rrarrtr* to Iba OajXB Cj>u 
Ttj tba articVa d Lba tmtj- liaUar rrfchjvhhrd all kfca *t rrrrr 

4 tafttr tiaa *Tafl tha trtJdt O artriLwi l a»d tta aTbca amaoc* ahe® tLa 
rjU ,f Jrrw t ac n Ucrt l klsnatt tacthfad hia cltUa an txt admhttrd, a* 
W whMfM ul r »cOct4 la tba test. 

j, <*X af hi* Inrt Wtwn ha Satluvd p - r r J KorOj 0x1 tha SMrVti a hick 
ba rijVaW ta lltxliitaa mat ha mfcrrj ta hta, a»i ha taiUtrS lhal aChtra 
*saU ha a*xrx4 ta Aalr Khan, Tha Daool Oat tn uy v t ihrtVrW Hi 
jwti r KoUx t±x *f aa m a in lra*iUlt.x a ( bia nwwh ai kartaf 
Vra a-illlj Qkwl XaJcab*, thresh aheas tta Wttar had hrva tnavxtrtrd. 
wt arrartioT vttk QtQa rraacc i Md Una aaa aa aaMt^ox tothatraarxl 
taoa cf tha r*4<U*- Tha OvrarWV^Vtxrai SrtmaiaaS to tala aa Hlrvf 
rr^iTtr*. toa aa ra ♦* to ttx aahrUWl Thdrxra a* hia Wwvrr Tha 
rSLaSU TO «wTTTahrUraLaka,»thwtafle*anax0ul tu r*Vrt&W 
raLrht krai ha rrarrat tf txrtlttln j t»J, a l rh a aj h Cih lattmtfVia ihl M 
Sicaca Dattart mggga * . tt hxlwv* hi® ta area the* ha xn kanat 

ltr lhr**rh lloVtna, ahkb h>-I Ura ctrTa ha JLMaJ tati 

muwwI br hia atrrkm k Ca »u UHUr UiW taitrthatJoa 
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the Bunch Raja expressly foi the aid which he had given 
during the war to the Bntish He had scaicely returned 
to his own domains vbcn ho addiessed letters, or dis- 
patched emissanes, to the other Mahratta princes, uiging 
them to renew their ancient connexions, and picpare for 
another conflict 'with then common foe 1 They were sufler- 
mg, however, too severely from their recent discomfiture 
to venture precipitately upon so dangerous an enterprise , 
and, whatever the opinion which they might at first have 
been disposed to entertain of Holkar’s courage and con- 
duct, it was speedily effaced by his outrageous behaviour 
and eventual derangement 

The fiist object of Holkar’s policy after his return to 
Malwa, was, the maintenance of a military foi ce fai beyond 
his own unaided resoui ces The plunder of Ins neighbours 
offered the only means of filling Ins treasury, and the 
quarrels of the Rajput princes unhappily afforded to him, 
even in a greater degree than to Sindhia, an opening for 
pecuniary exactions On his leturn from the Punjab, 
Holkar halted foi about a month in the Jaypur territory, 
and, whilst his aimy laid vaste its fields, he received 
eighteen lakhs of rupees from the Raja, as the price of 
Ins -withholding his aid from the Raja of Jodhpur, with 
whom the Raja of Jaypui was at strife, and who, by giving 
shelter to Holkar’s family when the Mahratta fled from 
Lord Lake, had established some claim to his gratitude 
The money extorted from Jaypur precluded him from 
giving personal assistance to Jodhpur, but he evaded the 
strict fulfilment of the bargain by peimitting his chief 
leader and intimate associate, Amn Khan, to carry his 
mercenary bands to whichevei of the contending Rajas 
should bid most largely for their services Holkar then 
occupied himself with the castigation of the Raja of Bundi, 
exacting from him heavy contributions, and with enforcing 
demands of a similar nature from Zakin Sing, regent of 
Kota. He then withdrew to Rampura-Bampura, where 
his health rapidly gave way to habitual intoxication and 

on the villages, and laid waste the lands The Khan npplfed for military 
succour this was refused , hut in consideration of the recent date of the grant, 
and the impossibility of his haring had time to organise his resources, pecu- 
niary compensation for his losses was awarded to him — MS Records 

1 Sindhia, the Peshwa, and the Raja of Nagpur severally communicated 
these letters to the Residents at their courts — MS Records 
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BOOK I unrestrained indnlgeuea, the effects of which were exaccr 
our i* hated dry the eompanctioTt* visitings of conscience. 

' The ommoaity borne br the Peahwa to Hollar ang 
men ted his dissatisfaction with the favourable terms 
granted to that chief; end he strongly objected to the 
treaty which tho British Government had concluded, that 
It conferred upon him rights and j>o>»cjaioos to which ho 
had no claim. In truth, Jeswant Rao Dollar had become 
tho head of hii house, portly hr accident, partly by hia 
own exertions. Tukajl Dollar his predecessor kfl two 
legitimate sons, Kasi Rao and Malhar Rao. lib third 
son, Jesvrant Rao, was his son bv a concubine Ks*t Rao, 
the elicit aon, was deformed in l sir and infirm in mind, 
and hia unfitness for the admin) t rati on of affidrs induced 
tho chief officers of tho state to give the preference to his 
younger brother Malhar Ran. Simllua took port with hasi 
Rao and, in tho contest that coined, Malhar Rao was 
titled, and Jciwmnt Rao, who hod upheld hU cause was 
obliged to seek safety in flight. After encountering many 
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ing Kandi Kao the lawful Raja, and threatening to depose BOOK I. 
Jeswant Rao ns usurper 1 * The dangei was imminent , the chat. i. 

money was raised , the mutinous soldiers were paid : — 

and dismissed they dispersed to then homes without 1808 
any concern for the fate of the unhappy youth whom they 
had used as then instrument of intimidation, and aban- 
doned him to those jealous appi ehensions which they seem 
to have first excited In a week Kandi Rao was no longer 
an object of fear It w as given out that he had died sud- 
denly , hut it was the universal belief that he had been 
poisoned, if not by the orders, at least with the acquiescence 
of Holbar - 

To this crime succeeded an event which m current 
behef was of an equally atiocious character — the death of 
Kasi Rao The accounts of this transaction vaiy m some 
of the details, although they conespond in the outline 
Kasi Rao resided in a stionghold m the piovmce of 
Kimaur, of which the governor was Chimna Bhao, the 
Gooroo of Holkar, and known to be his ready counsellor 
and agent in every deed of infamy and guilt An msui- 
rection under some military loaders had broken out in the 
adjoining district of Kandesh, and one of their parties 
attacked Clnmna Bhao with a view to obtain possession of 
the person of Kasi Rao, and place him at their head To 
disappoint their design, and pi event Kasi Rao from falling 
into their hands, Chimna Bhao caused him to be put to 
death There does not appear to be any conclusive evi- 
dence that Holkar himself had suggested a pretended at- 
tack upon his minister as a pretext for the murdei of his 
brother, or any reason to infer that the act was not solely 
attributable to the unpremeditated and reckless cruelty of 
Chimna Bhao 3 The imputation of being accessory to the 

1 Malcolm’s Central India, i 2i2 According to Amir Khnn’s account of 
the affair, this plan of enforcing payment was adopted by his recommenda- 
tion, not without a suspicion on Holkar s part that the vholo was a device 

of Amir Khan to obtain an adjustment of his ora claims — Mem of Amir 
Khan, 290 

3 Central India, i 244 Amir Khan asserts unhesitatingly that Holkar 
caused poison to he administered to his nephew, and bo destroyed him , 

Mem 307 

3 According to Malcolm, on the authority of Bangash Khan, one of the 
insurgent Patau leaders, a party under his confederate, Dadan Khan, at- 
tempted the release of Kasi Rao, uho was confined at Kargond, in Himaur, 
to prevent which, Chimna Bhao had him murdered in the thicket some dis- 
tance from the fort According to the evidence of a Sipahi, in the service of 
Chimna Bhao, present nt the murder, Kasi Rao was killed in Bijaygerh, a 
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BOOK L deed to however filed upon Ilolkar br common consent, 
c*at l and popular belief regarded hi* In torn tv u a jtnt retribu 

* tion for lie murder of a nephew and a brother He 

* 90a - became anbject to fit* of mental derangement ibortlj after 
the death of Kasl Kao they alternated with interral* of 
reason for aboot a twelvemonth, when they tnbskled into 
an uointermitted atate of moody fatoltr which after a da 
ration of three yoara terminated in death. 

The affair* of HoJknra dominion* were oocd acted during 
his incapacity by hi* faroante mfci trees Talari Bhri and 
heT minuter Balaram Set but their hands were too feeble 
to maintain q *tcady curb npcm the dlaorderiy troops and 
their aaplring captains, and the country apeeddy became 
tlw acme of pi trader and confusion. The party In hand eah 
under Dodan Khan and other Fatan leadeni acquired a 
formidable conautency after the murder of Kari Jbo. 
They placed at their head Mnhinat Kao nolkar first cousin 
cdVeawant Rao, and proclaimed nlmeoTrrrlgn- The tmvpe 
aent againat them either joined thefr rank* or were de- 
feated and they hod a fair prospect of meet**, when, un- 
fortunately for their cause theyeitnulcd their depredations 
Into the territoriea of Poona and Hrderabojl, and Imposed 
upon the British Q or eminent the doty of protecting Its 
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allies The subsidiary foices of both, states took the field. 
Colonel Wallace marched fiom Poona with one division, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Doveton from JTilna with another 
By a rapid cavalry movement of one hundred miles in 
forty-eight bom’s, Colonel Doveton carno unexpectedly 
upon the insurgents whilst besieging Amalner, a fort be- 
longing to the Nizam Most of their horse, and part of 
their foot, were destroyed The shattered lemains took 
lefuge amongst the hills north of Kandesh tlioy were 
vigorously followed thither by Colonel Wallace , and the 
leaders were seized and dehvered to him by the Bhils, the 
inhabitants of the forests mth which the hills aie clothed. 
The Patan chiefs were conducted prisoners to Poona 
Mahipat Rao escaped, but, separated from his military as- 
sociates, he soon fell into obscurity and occasioned no 
further trouble 1 

A different destiny awaited anothei of Holkav’s Moham- 
medan captains, who, by a singular combination of enter- 
prise, craft and good-luck, rose fiom the condition of a 
soldier of foitune to the recognised rank of an independent 
prince Amir Khan was by descent an Afghan, whose 
grandfather had emigrated from Buner, and settled in 
Rohilkhand Piom his earliest youth he had led the life 
of a soldier , seeking service, sometimes with a few fol- 
lowers, sometimes with a larger troop, in the armies of the 
various princes and leaders, who in the last days of the 
Mogul empire were ever ready to enlist adherents For a 
considerable tune his fortunes were precarious, and he was 
not unfrequently m want even of a meal , but he gradually 
became a captain of some note, and took a conspicuous 
share in different military and political transactions, of 
which Malwa and the valley of the Nerbudda were the 
principal field He lent good aid to Vizir Mohammed in 
the defence of Bhopal , but the resources of that chief 
being exhausted, he listened to pioposals from Holkar, 
and united himself thenceforth steadily to his interests 
Holkar was then making his escape fiom Nagpui, where 
he had been detained by the Baja , and had no greater fol- 
lowing than a rabble of two or three hundred men, lll- 
armed, undisciplined, and living by plunder The junction 
of Ami r Khan with a force respectable in numbers and 

> MS Becords , Central India, 1 2S4 
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equipment farmed the tide of hi* fortune*, enabled him to 
pone** him«lf of the territories of hi* family and placed 
him m » pc* i Lion formidable to Si noth, to the reshwi, 
tod the English. Amir Khan fthftrcd in his prorpmtr 
and did net de*ert him in aArmitr Ho accompanied 
Jenmnt TUo, u we haTO Ktn, in his flight to the IHinjih, 
and returned with him to Halwa. Although pcofe* log 
allegiance to Holkar end acting in his name Amir K~hm 
retained the independent command of hU own troope, and 
held him*elf it liberty to proode for their enppurt l j 
coo tribe tl on* I cried it hi* pleasure from the pnnem in 
wbo*o dis»en»kms he found it profitable to interfere. After 
Holkar a insanity ho interposed occasionally in the dispute* 
that oectmrd at court, bat large bribe* #ecared hi* general 
rapport of Bafnram Set and the Bhai. The nrcrmitr of 
railing fanda for the payment of bis soldier* after be had 
drained tho coflera of the Kitfput* impelled him, eh rtly 
after th* date at which we hare arrirrd, to turn bia * eps 
in the direction of Berar and brought him, M we shall 
aabeoqacntijhare occasion to notice once more into cvfli 
■ion with th* Gor e r nm ent of BritUh India . 1 

Sacb mi the utter prwbralion of the MahraUa conf do- 
nurr upon the do*e of the war the Feahwa, dialing 
nocretly under the fetter* to which he had rashly mb* 
milted, but impotent to break them, and affretieg to wear 
them with cheerfulness the Qaekwar »ared from in o 
Tenor and rain bj the tutelage of hia allies tlte Baja of 
Berar unable without the an roe assiatanco to pro tec hia 
country from rindari pUli-e and Afghan arro-nner 
Sindhia, humbly begging a paltry pittance from tlte [> wer 
he had lately encountered with almo*t equal arn s and 
HoTkar intoxicated and tnaaoe with hi country dm tried 
ly hia own rcbellioas aoulirry and hia court di*^mce I ly 
the turbulence and profligacy of fictions cotnpetilonfrr 
the authority whkh he susnolon-er in a rondiU ei t ifr 
die \ et, notwithstanding this abject stale rf th two 
laal -named chieftains the jletml Oorernment perd led in 
Hi parpow of enncihrilng their px»l will, ly learing them 
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unquestioned licence to prey upon their still more feeble BOOK I 
and disunited neighbours, the princes of Rajputana cnvr i 

That portion of Hindustan which extends from the]- 

districts bordeung on the west bank of the Jumno to the | 1807 

desert that skirts the eastern borders of the Indus, and I 
which lies between the Punjab on the north, and Malwa ' 
and Guzerat on the south, is collective^ known as Raja- 1 
wara or Rajasthan, as being in an especial degree inhabited j 
Jby±Tj]j es allied by co mmunity of origin, institutions, an~d 
character, and claiming ^ Inputs, 01 UsonsT o'f kings^^ t o 
represent the^mdrtary^an^ casto^ of the primitive 
JELmdu s The country was distributed, at the period m 
question, amongst a number of princes, some of whom 
were of comparatively little political importance, from the 
limited extent of their territory , whilst others, although 
ruling over more spacious tracts, were equally unim- 
portant, from the sterility of the soil, and the scantiness 
of the population Among these, three princes wei e ac- 
knowledged to be pre-eminent mrank and power, theRana 
of Udaypur, the Raja of Jodhpur, and the Raja of Jaypur, 
so entitled from their respective capitals , but, more cor- 
rectly speaking, the rulers qfjfiewar, M arwar, and Dhun-___ 
jlb&r, the names of their several principahti es 

TETRana of Udaypur feigned over a rugged but not 
wholly sterile territory on the north-west of Malwa* He 
pretended to a direct descent from RfLma, the mytho- 
histoncal monarch of Ayodhya, or Oude, through his son 
Lava, who migrated to the west The Ranas of Udaypur 
are therefore regarded as members of the Suryavansa, or 
Solar dynasty of the Hindus , but, as Rajputs, they belong 
to th e Siso dy a branch of the Gahilote tube They are 
admitted'to precedency over all other Raiput pnnees, who 
accept from their hands, upon succeeding to their prin- 
cipalities, an ornament worn upon the forehead, in con- 
firmation of their accession 1 Horn the time of the 

1 Colonel Tod remarks, that, whilst the genealogies of many of the Kojput 
princes are questioned, the Hindu tribes yield unanimous suffrage totheTUler 
of iMewar as the legitimate heir of the throne of llama, and style him Hindun- 
SurnJ the Sun of the Hindus He subsequently, however, adverts to the 
curious tradition mentioned by Abulfazl, Ayin Akbori, ii 8, and repeated in 
duller detail by Wllford, Asiatic ffese arches, ix 233, of the descent of the 
Kan as of Udaypur from Kaosliirwon, king of Persia, through his son Nao- 
chirzacL He is said to ba\e rebelled against his lather, and, being defeated, to 
have fled into Hindustan, whence ho returned to Persia with, an army of 
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BOOK L ilohammedan invasion of India, the Banaa of Udarpur 
aur l, were constantly engaged In ■warfare with tho him of Delhi, 

■ and rrpaatedly sustained fearful reTtrvt Driren from 

1807 their capital, Chi tore, they transferred their residence mere 
to the west, where Udaya Baja built a dty named after 
him tJday par toward* the end of the ■ Lit era century ; 
and In the atrtmg country in ft* Tidnity thej maintained 
their indepen dance. 

Separated from Mewar by the Ararali 3Iountalni on the 
north-wert, liea tho principality of itarwar the capital of 
•which is Jodhpur great part of thia country is a randy 
desert, bat it contain* acme fertile tracts, especially on 
Ita southern boundaries. The Baja of Jodhpur is a member 
of the Baht ore tribe of Bajputa, and traces hi* descent 
from the family that reigned orcr Kanoj at the period of 
the Mohammedan cooqueat ( on which occasion two aon* 
of the last prince, Jayad era, fled to the west, and »e tiler 1 in 
tho almost unpeopled district* of 3 Urwmr From the el ler 
brother descended the reigning dynastrt one of whom, 
Jodha, waa tho founder of Jodhpur in AJi 1-BO tho 
younger la claimed as their ancestor by the chief Thakura, 
or feudal noble* of theatate. The luh tores of 3!amr like 
tho Oahilotcs of Jlewar auflered many ridsaitodes in their 
encounter* with the Mohammedan* but, in the reign of 
Aibar and his two •accessors, their Bajas submitted to bo 
treated as serrants of the 3Iogul empire holding hl*b 
offices both dril and military and becoming connected 
with the imperial house by giring their daughter* in mir 
riage to the Emperor or his sons. The bf-otry of 
Aurxngreb forced them to take np arm* In dof nee of their 
relHonjand in a war of thirty years continuance although 
fmpiently defeated in the field, their spirit was unltroken, 
and thdr jTindfohty urwul Joed. After the death of 
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Aurangzeb, their fuendly intercourse with Delhi was 
resumed, nnd they weie seen taking a prominent part m 
the disorders that ensued The decline of the empne 
freed them from all semblance of vassalage, but their own 
dissensions and^hffiSs^ero'TiloreTatal to their power and 
reputation than their subservience to the Emperoi 

The country of Dhundh&i, 01 from its capital, Jaypur, 
lies on the north and east of Mewar and Marwar, oxtending 
towards the Jumna It is the territory of the Kachuiha 
Rajputs, who consider themselves to be the posterity of 
Kusa, another son of Rama The origin of the principality 
dates no earlier than the tenth century, and its capital as 
built only in the beginning of the eighteenth. 

From its eastern position, the principality lay exposed 
to the attacks of the Patin soveieigns of Delhi , but it wa s 
not until the^accession ofjthe house of Timur that its 
~Rajas bec ame feudatories of jthe empire From the leign 
of Baber They acknowledged tfi ^supremacy of the Mogul, 
and were distinguished amongst the principal officers and 
nobles of his camp and court They were early connected 
also with the imperial house by marriage, several maidens of 
the race becoming the brides of the Mohammedan princes 1 
Raja Jaysing, the founder of Jaypur, was actively con- 
cerned m all the stormy transactions of the disastrous 
period which followed the death of Aurangzeb , until ob- 
serving the irretrievable ruin of the empire, and the irre- 
sistible progress of the Mahrattas, he made terms with 
the latter, and withdrew from the pohtics of Hindustan, to 
the cultivation of the arts of peace, and the improvement 
of his country He died in 1743 After his death, Dhun- 
dh&r became a prey to intestine divisions and Mahratta 
spoliation 

At the close of the war with the Mahrattas, Rana Bhim 
Sing was leignmg at TJdaypur, Min Sing was Raja of 
Jodhpur, and Jagat Sing, of Jaypur Neither of them 
possessed the qualifications which the times demanded , 
the patriotic sentiments which should have suppiessed 

1 Bhagwan Das is said to hare heen the first Bnjput r ho submitted to 
an alliance -with a Mohammedan fumilj his daughter was married to the 
son of Akbar, Prince Solim, afterwards the Emperor Jehangir Mdn Sing 
nephew of Dhagwan Pas, was a great favourite with Ahbnr and was 
successively viceroy of Bengal. Bahar. the Dskhin, and Cabul —Annals of 
Rajasthan, i 353 
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BOOK L nclfiah feelings and learned them with their feBow*, l bo 
cnAr i. judgment capable of estimating their enrn true interest*, 

or tho courage and energy necessary to maintain their 

lftr iodependanco. Liatenink alotro to tho dictates of per 
ponal enmity they paralysed by tbeir diasonsiona tho 
raloor of their subjects, and aided and abetted the foreign 
robber in the work of mutual destruction. The cauw of 
quarrel by which they were at thi* time exasperated 
against one another waa peculiarly chamctemtio of the 
race, and to bo paralleled only in tho poetical traditions of 
distant ago. 

Kriahna Ktrmari, the daughter of Bhtm Sid- Harm of 
Udayptir was a maiden of reputed beauty and of un- 
doubted rank, and was consequently on object of desire 
to the other llajpat princes. Whilst yet a child, the lUja 
of Jodhpur named also Bhim Sing, bad made oTcrturrs 
for her hand but the cdllanec wa. prerented Ir his 
death. She was then solicited in marriage hr J»-»t Sid- 
of Jaypur and his proposals were accepted hr the luma. 
An escort of three thou*and troops wo* sent to Udarpttr 
to conrey the princess of Jayjurr for the aolemnUatlon of 
the nuptials, when the negotiations were interr up ted by 
the rival pretensions of 'Min F log, the Baja of Jodliptrr 
He demanded the p r i nce ss as the affianced bride of bis 
predece s sor and declared that her marriage into any filter 
family would bring indelible die-rare upon him and his 
tribe MAn Sing H raid to hare Iren iustl-mted to the 
a-s*ertirm of Ids claims hr one of hi* chief Thalur*,SawaJ 
Sing, who, for purposes of hia own, sought to intolre bU 
lire lord In hoatilrtira with the rarrctindiog stst-s. 

Ilhim Sing, the pur ceding Haja of Jodhpur left at hia 
death his widow pregnant { and it was a eu&htKn of 
Jlln Sing s aeeewnon, that, if th* child abmdd prove to be 
at*>y ho should ass bm to the Infant prince Out J si rtf on 
of the royal domains which were rr—arded aa th appana-e 
of the heir apparent. A boy was Imru j l«it, fmnng to 
intrust him to th cure of the I UK, th neither lepl hi* 
birth secret, and the Infant was aent pririly to I ukartu, 
the cast]* of Sawal Fin- where he waa concealed. Al 
the expire -ion of two rear* hta protecW Cndlcr* tha 
chief feudatories of Jolhfnr greatly »h*eontentfJ If th# 
preference giren by the JUjs to certain of hi* Jareon os 
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lommumcated to them the birth and existence of the 
pnnce, and secured their concunence in the vindication 
)f his claims They repaired accordingly m a body to 
die Raja, and demanded the fulfilment of Ins engagement 
Mfm Sing, with some reason, required evidence of the 
genuineness of the pretended heir , but the Ram when 
ippealed to, fearing, it was affiimed, for her own safety, 
defiled that she had given him birth The chiefs were 
silenced, but not satisfied , and Sawai Sing awaited a moro 
favourable season for advancing the pretensions of the 
youth whose cause he had espoused. It was with this view 
that he urged Mfin Sing to demand the hand of the prin- 
cess of Udaypur, anticipating the senes of difficulty and 
danger in winch he would be consequently involved The 
anticipation was speedily realized. The party sent to 
Udaypur by Jagat Sing was attacked and louted , and the 
Rana was compelled to retract his assent, and affiance his 
daughter to Mfin Sing His nval was furious at the dis- 
appointment and the insult , and a war broke out between 
the two Rajas, which was equally destructive to all the 
Rajput principalities 

From the time when the first Baji Rao established the 
ascendancy of the Mahratta power m Central India, the 
prmces of Rajputana had been forced to pay the Chouth, 
the fourth part of their annual net levenue, or a sum 
arbitrarily estimated equivalent to a fourth, as a fixed 
tribute The payment was at first made to the Govern- 
ment of Poona, but, as the authority of Smdhia and 
Holkai came to supersede that of the Peshwa, they 
claimed it as then right The indefinite scale by which 
the tribute was measuied, and the relative ability of the 
parties to enforce or resist the demand, rendered the 
actual amount payable undetermined , and it was no part 
of Mahratta policy to admit of a composition, as the 
vagueness of the sum afforded them a convenient plea 
for unlimited exaction There was consequently a con- 
stant arrear due by the Rajput states, and a constant 
pretext for the desolating incursions of the Mahratta 
| troops In the division of the spoil, the Jaypur tribute 
was appropriated by Holkar , that of Udaypur and J odh- 
pur by Smdhia but they had also conflicting pretensions 
each to a portion of the plunder of the other The 
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DOOK L Peshwa hid likrwUe hi* claim* to a share, bat hi* aTUanco 
crtAr l With the British debarred him from their ccmpuLory 
enforcement. 

1!(T Tho TUj* of Jodhparloet no tfano in inflacnang the 
Mahratta chiefs to befriend hi* cause Slodhla was almad j 
it vananeo with hi* rival, tho Jarpar Roja luring refused 
to pay eomo of hi* eatortlonato demands and Hoi tar 
waa indebted to him for protection which he had given 
to the famijy of that ohicflain during hi* campaign* In 
Hindustan. Tho Raja of Jarpar disregarded the com- 
bination, in reliance trpon tho British Government, with 
which ho entered into alliance 1 and which. In tho treaty 
of peace with Hoi tar aa concluded ly Lord Loir hid 
cancelled tho Mnhratta a claim* upon its allien, and du 
poeseracd him of all territory north of the Bondi Hill*. 
Tho declaratory article of fnr 0 Carlow a* already 
noticed, annulled the*) atjpu Utkins, and virtually cl 
eluded the Raja of Jarpar from the benefit* of tho tQI 
once apon which he had depended and it was not to bo 
wondered at that ho ahead ! lure remonstrated trnnglr 

ItOL tgairut hr* desertion. Hi* abandonment was wholly in- 
defensible It was not to be controverted that a treaty 
had been contracted with him, by which the enrmiea of 
one of tho contracting jwrtirs were to l* cotuidered as 
the enemies of both and tho Raja, In the event of a 
drspttte with any other prince was rntitled to British mrdi 
atlon end aid. When bo required the fulfilment of the 
at I pal allon \ he was toM that no treaty csUted j it had 
been virtually abrogated ly the non-perf nuance of hli 
part of tho compart. Ho hail recalled bis troops from 
Mon son ■ detachment during its retreat ; be had not went 
his force* to join tho British array when it moved n rth 
want*, but despatched them to U lasrpcr j and bid not 
only failed to cut off Hollar* *upj he*, but aU-nsrd 1 !m 
tn march through the Jayjmr territory lULiln I -tver 
therefore anything to ei|w-ct from tho Pntf ft (Toirrro* 
ment.” The RMt denied the jus Ire < f lb chorees 
a Id uced against him He afnned that lu* troops Hal 
fepsrmted from Colonel Monvm with that oEcvr* cvn 
sent and by the order* of Lord Iole j thataithou h 11 
IB'S t ri r tfe-Ui »/r r 
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forces were on their march to Udaypur, yet ns soon ns 
their services were required, they suspended their march, 
and jomed the Bombay army under General Jones, and 
that General Jones and Loid Lake had both furnished 
bun with their written acknowledgments of the promp- 
titude and efficacy of Ins co-operation Lord Lake had 
also given him strong assurance of the stabiht}' of the 
alliance He represented, that, if the British Go\ em- 
inent had been dissatisfied with Ins conduct at any par- 
ticular time, it should at that time ha\o expressed its 
displeasure, and at once have declared the alliance annulled 
To have contmued to employ the services of the Raja until 
they were no longer needed, and resen ed all expression of 
dissatisfaction until it could be used as a pietext for 
getting quit of an inconvenient obligation, was both dis- 
ingenuous and dishonouiable , to desert an old friend 
because the tide was setting against him, was ungenerous 
and unjust , and the po Wei's of India could not but regard 
the conduct of the Government of Bengal as a departure 
from that good faith which it had hitherto been its pride 
to preserve inviolate The argument was mcontrovertibly 
in the Raja’s favour the Government had contmued to 
exact and receive from him services to which he was 
bound by tieaty after the commission of those acts which 
they subsequently held to have virtually annulled it Ad- 
mitting that the Raja had broken his engagement, the 
Government, by accepting his aid as if no such breach 
had occurred, virtually admitted its non-occurrence, and 
recognised the engagement as still subsisting It was, 
however, the inflexible pobcy of the Governor-General 
to abstain from interference, and the remonstrances and 
reasonings of the Raja of Jaypur were unavailing 1 He 

1 The remonstrances of the Raja were strongly supported by Lord Lake, as 
noticed in a preceding volume The Court of Directors also, although they 
did not enjoin the renewal of the alliance, disapproved of its dissolution, 
conceiving its justice extremely questionable , “ as although the Rnja had 
foiled in the performance of his engagements during the war with Holhar, 
yet he had furnished assistance towards its conclusion at the instance of Lord 
Lake and under an expectation held out by his Lordship that the protection 
of the British Government would he continued to him , and they thought it 
necessary to enjoin the Government of India to take care, in all its transac- 
tions with the native princes, to presene its character for fidelity to its allfes 
from falling into disrepute, and to evince n strict regard, in the prosecution 
of its political views, to the principles of Justice and generosity * The sin- 
cerity of these expressions would have been less liable to question if the policy 
which, they condemned had been countermanded — Malcolm's Political Hist 
of India, i 390 
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BOOK L wa* consigned to the equally Jnesotablo policy of the 
chat l Mahratta* and the ftnrt-frniti of hi* desertion were tho 

* plunder of his country by the disorderly bands of Hollar 

os thej returned from the Punjab, mud tho perm rat to 
their leader of twenty lakh* of rupees ms the price of 
hi* withholding assistance from tho lt^ja of Jodhpur 1 
In the war that followed, Holkar mo fir mdhered to the 
bmrgiin he hmd made ms to refrain from joining m person 
either of tho nnl Raja*. It did not, however prrrrnt 
him from permitting Amir Khan to enlist his mrreenane* 
in their (parrel* Tho Faiin entered into the s erv i ce of 
Jrat 8mg the R*ja of Jaypur was also joined bj Sawai 
Sing and tho nobles of Jodhpur who supported tho claims 
of the posthumous eon of their bat Raja, and Min ^rrg 
ni deserted at the moment of encountering hb enerpfo* 
by eimoet all hi* principal chiefs. He wms compelled to 
fly and aeek refuge in the citadel of Jodhpur j while the 
confederate* oiemm mod ravaged the rest of the country 
They then bid atego to tho capital but it malted Dot the 
policy of Amir Khan to suffer the Rajam ritcrminaticm I 
and taking, or affect leg to take umbrage at want of punctu 
alltr in the payment of his troops by the Raj* of Jmrpor 
be abandoned Jmgat Sin- accepted nimvor and promises 
from Min s mg, and, marching tato the country of Jayjiur 
commenced a course of depredation which rpccdljr com 
polled the Raja to break np the *Ie~e of Jolbjmr and 
hasten to tho def -nee of his own dominions. 
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A double game was in like manner played by Smdbia 
In the first instance be befriended the suit of the Jodh- 
pur Raja, and contributed to the defeat of the troops sent 
to escort the princess to Jaypur, 1 but, having leceived 
payment of considerable sums affirmed to be due to him 
from the Rana, he professed to remain neutral in the con- 
test His principal captains wore, however, allowed to 
side with either of the competitors They ranged them- 
selves under the banners of Amir Khan, and assisted to 
ravage Jodhpur until the harvest was gleaned , when 
Ambaji Ingha renewed his connexion with Min Sing, 
and Bapu Smdhia and Baptiste extended then marauding 
expeditions to the districts on the west of the Jumna, 
with which the British Government had purposed to re- 
compense the attachment of its adherents 

The services of Amir Khan were not confined to the 
lebef of Jodhpur from the presence of a victorious army, 
01 to the retaliation of the havock which it had committed 
He engaged to nd Min Sing of ail enemy more formidable 
than his rival Raja, and put an end to the internal divi- 
sions that in a still greater degree endaugered his security, 
by the murder of Sawai Sing, and the extinction of the 
faction of which he was the head Simulating a quarrel 
with Min Smg, Amir Khau quitted him in seeming 
anger, and maiched to Kagoie, where Sawai Smg and the 
pretender had fortified themselves Here he induced the 
Rahtore chief to believe that he might be bought over to 
their cause, and the advantages lesulting from his 
affiance bhnded the Rajput to the peiil of unguarded 
intercourse with so perfidious a confederate With the 
assumption of entire confidence, Amn Khan visited Sawai 
Sing, and gave him the most solemn assurances of his 
sincerity, suspicion was completely disaimed, the visit 

1 Tod has two apparent!) contradictory accounts of this transaction In 
one place he states that Slndhia was encamped in the territory of Udavpur in 
the course of enforcing pecuniar) demands upon the Rana , and that, haring 
at the same time been denied a contribution from Jaypur, ho Insisted upon 
tho dismissal of the Jaypnr embass) Upon the Rana s refusal he advanced 
with lus brigades, defeated the troops of Udaypur joined b) the Javpnr de- 
tachment, which he dispersed, and, encamping near Uduvpnr, compelled 
v, na *° submit to his conditions — Annnls of Rajasthan, 1 461 In another 
place he says, Mdn Sing assembled three thousand horse, and, Joining to them 
the mercenary bands of Heera Sing then on the frontier of Ifewar, lie inter- 
cepted the nuptial gifts of Amber, ii 142 The first account is probabh the 
tnore correct, os Tod was in Sindhla’s camp , or It may be possible to reconcile 
the trio r 
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BOOK L waj returned, and the Itajjrat ni received in tho ton or 
crur. u Amir Khan, w\th every demonstriiiuti of reaped and cor- 

dialitj Inventing a planiibl# eicaee for a ahort absence 

I ®°~ Amir Khan withdrew j tba cord* of odo aide of the tent 
ire re immediately let 1 curve, and, whilst all within it wrro 
entangled beneath i It folds, an irxlij criminate firo of 
musketry and grape waa ponced upon them SarnjJ Sin" 
hi* friend* and at ten din ti, those of Amir Khan himself, 
the dancing girls and mini da tu, all who had been present 
at the interview were alike the victim* of this murderous 
denca The death of hi* robetboua feudatory put an cad 
to thedangeri and fenn of the Rya of Jodhpar \agore 
waa plundered, but Dhokal Emg effected hi* eacape an l 
found a protector in the Raja of Bikaner until a anperhir 
force besieged tho Itaja in hi* capital, and com pe fled him 
to withdraw his protection, and pay a heavy fino for his 
hoapitalrty Tho young prince then fled to tho Bn~»h 
temtoriea and there remained in aecnrity 
Tho state of affair* in Hollar a tamp haring called 
Amir Khan thither the Rajput prince* were relieved 
awhile from his exaction*, Jarpur enjoyed but a brief 
retpite, as Findlah presently demanded compen ation for 
tho aerners rendered by his troop* rcmcei which ho 
had pretended not to aanction, and which, in truth, they 
had never discharge* L The claim was no almiUed upon 
which ho led his army across the Chmnhal, and *a dam 
before Dhum, which ho fruitless]/ besIognL } oiled In 
this object, he listened to propel* fruca the Raja, an 1 
agreed to accept acrenteen llkhs of rupet-i a the pnee cf 
hu retreat, harin'* inflicted open the cm in try damage to 
an infinitely larger amount, 

.Altbou b the Itatn of L Uvpurhad taken nopart In tho 
war ami bad thrrrf ee given Its. (raurw tlom Me J 
•boon to anr prr ext fir MabrxtU rxterti n, h v. * 
obliged to Inin hu Irr-Mum In ord r to purtlu. o U f r 
beanneo of boll* SindliU and Atolf KHaa. Ttc etfauv 

I aercrutu pV*«f Cjfrtr otnUil ■/ l r j 

V^rwWH-rvCiU *#**! ** *»s iJItM <jrf 

rrw« t a. IV* *n-r Uu Hu«* r* nn rviw*-*»* La f 
ram.)/ tnh l V **a U tv. (W- 1M -M ru-v, jr- t 

(T.tMnmrttl, Tt ♦lusrva W~ t iMJirr* - l 

t, Uj w, Ll f*av«4vU* *a* u**m W lJ WfcWt-V 1-J *»• 

|»C It# «“+T L^» J ****** M rrm W. C~* 

n t* L3 UsmTw * t-Hl r 1,r *" 3 
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tion of lus resources was, however, less painful to him 
than the degradation which he felt in being obhged to 
treat them as equals, and the total want of deference 
which upstart adventurers and militaiy robbers paid to Ins 
exalted rank and ancient descent In his distress, he 
apphed earnestly for the intervention of the British Go- 
vernment, and offered the cession of one half of his tem- 
toiy, if it would protect the other half from Mahratta 
spohation The same interposition was solicited by ano- 
ther Rajput prince, Zalim Sing of Kota, who, although he 
had wisely kept aloof from the contest between the nval 
Rajas, had nevertheless been repeatedly mulcted by Amir 
Khan and Smdhia , and the contending princes of Jaypur 
and Jodhpur, made a similar urgent appeal to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, pledging themselves to abide by its medi- 
ation, and to submit to any conditions it should please to 
impose They depended upon its interference as an obliga- 
tion which it was bound to fulfil, as inheriting the para- 
mount sovereignty of Hindustan The dignity and power 
of the imperial court of Delhi had been appropriated by 
the Governor-General and the Council of Calcutta , and, 
along with the authority, the duties which the Emperors 
were accustomed to dischaige, had devolved upon them 
The weaker states of India, they aigued, had a natural 
nght to look up to the British Government for protection 
against the ambition and rapacity of the sti onger , and 
they demed that there was any valid excuse for its ques- 
tioning the right, when it was fully capable of exercising 
the power The hlahrattas, who were at that moment 
spreading terror and desolation from the Setlej to the 
Nerbudda, were wholly incompetent to offer any opposi- 
tion to the arms and authority of the Company , and the 
Governor-General had only to speak the word, and uni- 
versal tranquillity would be restored The policy of tins' 
course, they maintained, was equally obvious with its 
justice and humanity , for the British territories would 
derive security and prosperity from the suppression of 
disorders, which excluded their population from all amic- 
able intercourse with the surrounding countries, and kept 
their own frontiers m perpetual disquietude and alarm. 
To these representations the principle of non-interference 
was inflexibly opposed , and Central India was allowed to 
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fall into a condition of anarchy and ruin, which was accele- 
rated rather than arreatcd by the re moral of the innocent 
erase to which iU present misery was ascribed.' 

When ah hope of the protection of the British Govern 
ment was resigned, the liana of Udavpnr tu driven to the 
un poll table mtaimr of retaining the services of Amir 
Khan a fourth of hU rorennea wai assigned to the Mo- 
hammedan leader u the hire of one of hii brigade* to be 
employed in collecting the revenues end guarding the 
frontier* of Mewar. The Influence thn* obtained by Amir 
Khan in the counsels of Udaypur afforded an occasion for 
a new display of hb irchleasnew of hitman life, and added 
another victim to the many whom he bad unscrapuloasly 
sacrificed to hl» interest or hii policT He instigated the 
liana to pat his daughter to death. Pc also hinted, that, 
oj the ally ami friend of Min Sing he ahould. If he foand 
an opportunity carry her off by force and deliver her to 
the Itaja and he promised, if the Barn followed hb 
advice to assist him in recur enm* pns*es*I n of a district 
In the hand* of 3IJui Slog which he coveted. The na 
tural reluctance of the father was overcome hr the Wended 
tnotire* of policy fear and hepe and poijoa was almiDla* 
tend to the pnoce-u. 
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Tlie tiansactions in winch the three principal Kajput BOOK I 
states were involved with the Malirattas for some ) ears ciu.r i 
subsequently to the restoration of peace between the 
latter and the English, have been descubed at some 
length, not only on account of their importance m tho 
general history of Hindustan, but of their connexion with 
subsequent events, by which they were brought within the 
pale of that protection which they now solicited m a am 
A brief notice will suffice for the remaining chiefs of the 
Kajput tribes 

The Kaja of Bikaner, Surat Smg, was a member of the 
family which reigned over Marwar His ineffective sup- 
port of the pretender, Dhokal Smg, has been mentioned 
After payment of the stipulated contribution he was left 
unmolested, the desert surface of his country offering 
little temptation to the marauder The same circum- 
stance, and the remoteness of its situation, piotected the 
neighbouring state of Jesselmer, lying north-west of Mar- 
war, and inhabited chiefly by the Bhatti tribe of Bajputs 
Although secluded from the aggressions of the Malirattas, 
domestic quarrels did their work as well 

In an angle formed between Jaypur and Malwa, the 
province of HfuAvati, so called from its principal occu- 
pants the H6ra Kajputs, was divided between Kota and 
Bundi Kota was under the management of Zalim Smg, 
nominally mimstei, but exercising the authority of Kaja , 
his sovereign being content to lead a life of ease and 
exemption from responsibility By a remarkable associa- 
tion of craft, prudence and resolution, Zalim Smg, although 
obhged to pay tribute and occasional extraordinary contri- 
butions, contrived to remain on friendly terms with the 
Mahratta leaders, and to preserve his country from their 
ravages he had also established a character for firm and 
faithful adherence to his engagements , and to his honour 
and integrity the chiefs of every nation and tribe wei e ac- 
customed to intrust their families and their wealth 1 The 

princess, although suggested h} Amir Khan, was pressed on tho reluctant 
Rnna by one of the Rajput nobles, AJit Sing, uhose memory on that account 
is execrated throughout Rajasthan. They both agree in the cheerful sub- 
mission of the princess to tho will of her father, and the grief of her mother, 
who died shortly afterwards —Central India, 1 339, Annals of Rajasthan, 
t 463 

1 Ambajl Inglia and Amir Khan both placed their families in the safe beep- 
ing of Zalim Sing , and the former deposited at Kota his treasures, which were 
of considerable amount —Central India, i 493 
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BOOK L Sana mu compelled to surrender himself a pritootr npon 
c*ar l a verba! Braiace of personal immunity Lo the ht* nr 
■ with tie Mahratta*, Ambaji Inglia, who governed Gctrad 

1907 on tie part of Dowiat Iiao Sindhia, went over to his ene- 
mies and, aa the reward of hij desertion, a portion of the 
territory mu guaranteed to him bjr treaty whilst the 
Kana waa replaced in the occupation of the remainder 1 
The policy of Sir G. Barlow and his anxiety to concilia to 
SIndhia, led him to annul the treaty with the Dana of 
Gohud, upon the plea that he had not fulfilled Its con 
dltiona, and that the agreement was therefore virtually 
cancelled. The territory was in consequence restored to 
fimdhio, and compbusation was made to the Dana ly the 
oeasion to him of Dholpur which Sindh la hail giren up. 
The stipulations of the treaty had pledged tho ILms to 
effort* beyond hi* means j and hi* fail ore an it proceeded 
from no defection on hi* part, was not a stuff a rat ciett o 
far the violation of poeitiro engagements, At the mko 
time it was trident that the British Oortmmrat had 
formed an erroneous conception of the right* and power 
of the Bana of Gohud, and that Sindbla had good reav n to 
complain of an arrangement which had converted a de- 
pendent of hii government into an independent jtnncv 
Tho Harm himself although Dot placed in the j-writioa 
which vu at flr\t deigned for him, had no little cause f r 
aelf-gratalatioa in his transformation from tho condition 
of a prisoner and a fugitire to that of a prance re guing 
in absolute soTerciraty under the security of Britl h pro- 
tection, over a portion of those domains tho wt 1 of 
which were held by bis ancestors only through tho suffer 
anco of a JUhiwtt* chieftain, subject to his rjactfocs and 
liable to hi* resumption. 



ORIGIN OF THE SIKHS. 

Although seceders m some respects from the orthodox 
religion of the Hindus, the Sikhs retain so many essential 
articles of the Brahmamcal faith, that they may be justly 
classed among the Hindu races In the original institu- 
tion, the Sikhs were a religious community, who, m conso- 
lance with the benevolent objects of their founder, Nanak 
shah, a native of the Punjab, proposed to abolish tho 
bstmctions of caste, and to combine Hindus and Moham- 
nedans m a form of theistical devotion, derived from tho 
ilended abstractions of Sufyism and the Yedanta, and 
idapted to popular cun ency by the dissemination of the 
;enets which it inculcated, in hymns and songs composed 
n the vernacular dialects These still constitute the 
scriptural authority, the Grantha, the bool of the Sikhs 
Ihe doctrines and the influence of the teachers gave a 
common faith to the hardy and intrepid population of the 
ipper part of the Punjab, and merged whatever distinctive 
ippellations they previously possessed m the new general 
designation of “ Sikhs,” or “ disciples,” which thenceforth 
became their national denomination AlS then numbers 
increased, they attracted the notice of the Mohammedan 
rulers, and were subjected to the oideal of persecution 
They had lecourse to arms under a succession of military 
leaders, the sword became inseparably associated in then 
creed with the book , and then ranks were recruited by 
fugitives from political disorder and fiscal oppression, who 
readily adopted a faith which made but trifling demands 
upon their behef, and differed in few material points fiom 
that which they professed. Community of danger became 
the bond of both a religious and a social organization, and 
a nation grew out of a sect As the birth-place of then 
founder Nanak, and of the teacher who m a still greater 
degree gave to the Sikhs then characteristic peculiarities, 
Guru Govmd Sing, was the Punjab, it was there that they 
congregated and became organised, m spite of the efforts 
of the viceroys of Lahore for their suppression, until they 
had become masters of the whole of the country from the 
Setlej to the Indus 

will observe, that I consider Sir G Barlow's treaty with Smdhla to have been 
consistent with the spirit of that which I was the instrument of concluding- at 
the close of the year 1803 , and that the late Governor-General, Lord Wel- 
lesley, intended to have carried Into execution that part of its stipulations 
which refers to Gwalior and Gohud." — Hansard's Pari Deb 
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The drcumrtanecs raider -which the SDchs fichievcd 
their independence were unfavourable to the consolidation 
of their powtir In their hoatfhtie* with the Mohammedans 
they acted without plan and without an actnowlWged 
head, and adopted a desultory oyitom of warfare in winch 
dido rent leadens collected their rmations and /head*, and 
unexpectedly fell upon their enemies and laid waste the 
conn try Aa the meam of opposing their incursions de- 
clined, they were emboldened to tmdcrlale opcraUtms of 
greater importance requiring concert and combination 
and, for thi* purpose the different FI niara ancm bled occa- 
alonallv at a public diet usually held at Amribnr the aite 
of their principal shrine. When the Afghan* suppnnted 
the Moguls in th« government of the rraijals the Sikh 
experienced eotne revere reveries from the military util] 
and activity of Ahmed Shah but after hi* death they 
were at Ifbcrtv to eatabllth themselves a* a political con- 
federacy In the countries which they now occupy The 
di st rids were divided am on gstdlff rent associations termed 
Mini*, implying anembli^ of equals under chief of their 
own selection. The chief was to lead In war an l orbllratc 
in peace ho was treated with deference by th oth 
Sirdar*, but they recognised no olHntlon to dry Ms 
commands Towurdi ths cn l of the las cen ary tuelro 
principed Mlmls were forrnnl, Tarring conalder.il ly In the 
extent of territory which they govern'd, and In the numW 
of here which they could 1 ring Into the field, 1 

In tlo courej of time tho loh rent d fee j» of a raOitarT 
federation of this description be~an to be man if ~s cd, an I 
todlvidoal ambition and ability to a mm that tsernd ocr 
which they were caleuLud to a Ljfu fm r**t th l*aa 
consldcralj* f the drimln was that of Surat-CLa* »o 
called from the Linds whieh th* pnmnltorv of th rl I X, 
Charat Slro* Lad orHmdly culllra Char* Rn, era 
rceneed a care r of aggran-Laemen *' the cipmw v( 1 1 
nrijhbours, which his m MahaP'c- pimi/ri with a*J3 
greater lucce-i The Fa of the la ter F-anJll ‘-Irrt, hah 
however fttfptvs-d loth and 1 / • ib^ahr cimbinati wj 

a fco-ww'-T »fswi rt w* n\ f-v-r, w u t t i r~ 

• (Inrt rt r» » 14 r-wrr H rv. r»Ci\ o"-r>l IJ P rtjC, 
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of courage and cunning, ho liad brought most of tko chiefs 
on the -west of the Setlej under his controul The chiefs 
on the east of that river, whose possessions weio con- 
tiguous to the province of Delhi, professed, after the close 
of the Mahratta war, an undefined allegiance to the British 
Government, and some uncertainty with legal d to the 
protection with which it was repaid compelled Banjit Sing 
to proceed with caution m his project of extending his 
supremacy across the Setlej That he was disappointed 
in his projects was attributable to the altered policy of the 
British Government upon the accession of Lord Mmto to 
the office of Governor-General 1 

Fiom the review that has been thus taken of the 
political circumstances of India during the administration 
of Sir G Bailow, it is evident that the supremacy of the 
British power was Yirtually established, although matters 
were not yet sufficiently ripe for its open avowal Some 
unnecessary foibeaiance was no doubt exhibited, and some 
degree of blame deservedly incurred for apprehensions 
needlessly entertained, and engagements unjustifiably vio- 
lated , but it may be questioned if the pohcy of the 
Government did not, however undesignedly, piomote the 
consummation which it was intended to avoid It would 
have been ea&y, and it would have been generous, to have 
interposed m defence of the Rajput princes and rescued 
them from Mahratta rapacity , but, had the tranquillity 
of Hindustan been restored by a further expenditure of 
the resources of Bengal, the latter would have lequired a 
longer penod for the renovation of its exhausted vigour, 
whilst the former would have been earhei placed in a 
condition to provoke and defy its resentment The con- 
tinued contests of the native pnnces operated favourably 
for the extension of British ascendancy, they disposed 
the weaker to welcome the approach of foieign protection, 
and they disabled the stronger from offering effective 
opposition. On the other hand, the suspension of military 
operations of any magnitude for several years afforded 
the British Government opportunity to accumulate and 

1 A description of the 'religions tenetA of the Sikhs Trill ho r fotrnd in the 
Asiatic Researches, vol xvli , and a more general account of their origin ana 
history is published in the eleventh volume of the same collection, by Sir John 
Halcolm Mr Prinsep’s work, just referred to, describes their later progress 
and the rise of Banjit Sing 
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BOOK I. Improreitsrwtm**, and, when Again com polled to employ 
am* u. them, to put forth fta encrgiei with a might which made 
' reiUtnnco to it hopclw and derated it to an eminence 

from which it directed without dispute the deatmiea of 
Hind os tan. 


CHAPTER II 

Sir George Parlor Gonmor-OeneraL — Stale of tit Ft 
nnnete, — Pdrendmenlt , — Suppl'd . — Judicial and re- 
venue Arrawjemexti for C«£*ri, fJrtt Doab, nnd Bundd 
Hand.— Revenue Seidcmenli in tit Ceded and Conjuerrt 
Pronncn — Separation of Judicial and Btrcnuc Functions 
at Madrid , — Murder of European* at I eVort — ImrtrJ 
of lit Dragoons — Fort ret aim . — • 21 Hilary Inquiry — 
Disposed of tie Pruonen. — Causes and drew tut t nett of 
tie Mutiny— It* Origin in religious Panic derationed by 
Military Order *. — Similar Alarms at Hyderabad, ITois 
and Aandtdrig allayed or suppress ed — Lord IT 
JJeuhnet and Sir Join Cradoet recalled. — lit mate TV 
euwn of tie Court of Ihrrefart. 
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application of the Company’s commercial remittances to 
territorial disbursements Heavy demands still remained 
for liquidation , the pay of the troops was seven and eight 
months in arrear , large sums were due on account of pen- 
sions to natn e chiefs and princes, and funds to meet these 
claims were for some time deficient 1 

The restoration of tranquillity admitted of economical 
retrenchments in the principal article of public expendi- 
ture, the charges of the military department, and m 
nothing more than the dismissal of the irregular troops 
which had been taken into the British service during the 
Avar these were disbanded, m several cases with injudi- 
cious haste , and Jagirs were assigned to some of their 
leaders in commutation of pay or pension A present 
inconvenience was thus m a great measuie obviatod, but 
the newly acquired districts were burthened with estab- 
lishments which even in the present day in some degree 
dimmish the revenue that might else be raised fi om them 
Extensive reductions of the regular forces were at the 
same time effected 

The economical pi inciples which guided the proceedings 
of the government of Bengal, i\ ere equally impressed upon 
the attention of the subordinate Governments, and the 
importance attached to the object by Sir G Bailow, is 
fully shown by the language in which his views were com- 
municated to Bombay and Madras He reminded the 
supreme authorities at both Presidencies that, “ the 
finances of the Company having been involved in extiaor- 
dmary difficulties by the consequences of the late war, it 
had become the solemn duty of the different Indian Go- 
vernments to estabhsh a system of the most rigid econo- 
my through every branch of their civil and military 
expenditure ,” and he therefore enjoined them “ to abro- 
gate all such charges as weie not indispensable to the 
good government and security of the provinces under 
their controul The extraordinary demands upon the 
public resources had arisen,” he observed, “ almost exclu- 
sively from the enhanced charges of the military depart- 
ments , but the circumstances of India were now propitious 

i Tim demands payable by the Bengal Government amounted tn May, 
1806 to Timet} lakhs of rupees, to meet which not above fort} lakhs were 
available 
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BOOK L In order to pnrride for the moat ur ge n t and immrdirie 
auLp il demands, fundi were mbed by a loin In l£G5-€ bv which, 

‘ in the cocr*e of tbit tod the foflowfng par about four 

1WS - millions sterling wero aupplird to the treasury the deficit 
which remained rrai met by remittance# from Enrols 
which, during the three pan from l?04-o to 1WC-" 
exceeded by two mlllktni aterbng the aupplie* realis'd In 
England from the proceed* of the Company a trade 
Derides the mnuram adopted for the rrtiKrrri of financial 
difficulties the Indian Government! were occupied during 
the loterral between the departure of Marquis Welles I ot 
and the arrirri of Lord Min to in extending and cocvliil 
fitlng the revenue and judicial arrangements in Tflnoqj 
districts newly taken under their a u thorite Upon the 
annexation of the province of Cuttack to the preridenrr of 
DengnJ, commissioner# wero appointed to affect a settle* 
ment of tho rerraue with the landholders ami, in Scptem 
her JSO-i, the latter were apprised that at the expiration of 
a twelrcmonth a fixed asaessment wvuld be levied upon 
their lands, upon a juat and moderate consideration of the 
receipts of former yearn Thli announcement was am 
firmed by a regulation of the Government ' an 1 the iime 
enactment recogniaed the principle of rut* ti tut log a quit 
re it for a lam! aaaerjtnent in respect to certain petty 
Rajas and Zemindars residing in the mountains ami thick 
ets of Orissa. AU other sources of rerrono which lia 1 
existed under the ifxhratta G< vrmment were aholi bed, 
with the exerp ion of an rinvo upon ijlrltoous liquors, 
end a capitation- tax upon pil-nres to the temjliof Ja-xn 



JUDICIAL ARRANGEMENTS IN CUTTACK. 

natli The latter was tlie subject of a further enactment 1 
in the following year, by which the amount ol the tax, the 
mode of levying it, and othei cncumstances connected with 
it, were defined, with a view to piotect the pdgiims from 
the unwarranted exactions of the officers of the Govern- 
ment or of the temple, and to maintain order and security 
in the town of Jagannath-pm and its dependencies At 
the same time, provision was made for the administration 
of justice in civil causes by the institution of a provincial 
court , 2 and a revision was effected of the System of police 
which had been previously in foico in Cuttack. The duties 
of the police during the Mahratta Go\ emment had been 
intrusted to a body of aimed men, termed Paiks, 01 foot- 
men , whowere commanded by their own Sirdars or chiefs, 
and occupied lands exempt from rent, in payment of then 
services They were subject to the general conti oul of the 
landholders within whose domains they weie located, and 
the landholders were responsible to the Government foi 
the prevention of disorder's and robberies Within the 
limits of their respective estates 3 This system Was un- 
changed , but, m older to fix upon the landholders a better 
defined authority and moie distinct responsibility, they 
weie formally invested with the title and poweis of Dai'o- 
gas, or head-officers of pohce, under the general superin- 
tendence of the magistrate of the province 

The introduction of the Company’s judicial and revenue 
regulations m the territories lastly acquired in the Doab 
and m Bundelkhand had been accomplished by pievious 
enactments 4 Those affecting the revenue weie based 
upon the principle of an ultimate settlement m perpetuity 
m the Upper provinces as well as m Bengal, but postpon- 
ing its conclusion to the expnation of certain definite pe- 
riods Two successive settlements were to be made for a 
term of thiee years each, and a third was to be concluded 
for a period of four years On the close of each of the 

1 Reg iv 1806 

2 Reg mt 3805 A striking instance is afforded "by one of the clauses of 
this regulation of the high mine of money under the iiahratta Gotefniftent, 
and its anticipated reduction under the'BrltUh In all disputed con bethink 
obligations beating interest which orlgiiidtM before October} 1803, the court 
w as authorised to recognise the fallowing ratfes on suihi not exceeding 100 
thpees, 30 pet cent* per annum , ofi largfcr sums* 24 per cent per annum 
Subsequently to the date specified, the rate of interest was restricted to 12 per 
cent per annum 

3 Reg It 1804 < Tegs niv 1803, v rill lx 1605 
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denunciations, as they were utteied with a wildness of BOOK I 
manner and vagueness of language which inspired doubts chat ii 
of his sanity Information still more positive was equally 
disregarded* At midnight, on the 17th of June, a Sipahi 
of the 1st regiment, named JvEustafa Beg, had come to 
Golonel Forbes, the commander of the corps, and com- 
municated to him that a plot was concerted to muidei 
the European part of the garrison The -agitation which 
the man exhibited, and the imperfectly understood pui- 
port of his statements, induced the Colonel not only to 
doubt the authenticity of his testimony, but to refer its 
investigation to a committee of native officers, who, being 
all more or Jess implicated in the conspiracy, reported of 
course that Mustafa Beg was unworthy of ciedence, and 
demanded his confinement as the punishment of his 
calumnious aspersions He was accordingly placed undei 
arrest, and so remained until the mutiny and murder 
which he had in vam announced had taken place 1 The 
utter neglect of these intimations, and their vagueness 
and infrequency, might seem extraordinary, if theie weie 
not reason to believe that there prevailed at the time a 
more than even the usual estrangement between the 
European officers and the native troops, winch is too 
often engendered by the contemptuous indifference enter- 
tained by Hie former for the feelings and opinions of the 
latter, and by their imperfect acquaintance with the 
native languages Had there been any cordiality between 
the European officers and tho native garrison, — had any 
of them deserved the confidence and attachment of his 
men, it is not to be credited that only a single individual 
should have been found faithful among the many who 
yrere privy to the conspiracy, and that Mustafa Beg should 
have stood alone in his commumqations Had there not 
also been some want of vigilance on the part of the 
officers of .the garrison, it is difficult to conceive that they 

1 Mustafa Bog escaped during the tumult, but returned to the fort a few 
days afterwards, and was regarded for his conduct by a pecuniary donation 
of 2000 pagodas and a Subabdar’s pension — G 0 Madras, 7th Aug 1806 
A 'European woman, who had resided some years m Vellore, also apprised 
Colonel Vancourt that secret meetings were held by t]ne Sipahls in tho 
Petta, at which seditious language was held JSo attention was paid to her 
testimony, as her character was disreputable — M3 Proceedings of Court of 
Inquiry 
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Still more untenable were tbe opinions of those who BOOK. I 
beheld in the transaction the evidence of a general plot chap ir 

among the Mohammedans of the Dekhin to lestore the - ■■■■■ 

so\ ereignty of Islam and expel the unbelievers , yot the R00 
Government of Madras was at first inclined to adopt this 
new, and declared its impression that a widely diffused 
confederacy had been formed to subvert the British power 
and laise that of the Mohammedans upon its downfall 
The calm and sound judgment of Sir George Barlow saw 
the business in its true colours, and questioned the reality 
of any extensive 01 secret combination of the natives, and 
Lord William Bentinck letracted his opinion. It was 
nevertheless persisted m by Sir John Cradook and several 
officers of the Madras Army, although no conclusive proofs 
were ever adduced, aud probabilities were decidedly against 
them 1 Of whom was such a confederacy to be composed ? 

The Mohammedan prrnces of the Dekhin were not likely to 
feel any great sympathy for the descendants of a military 
adventurer whom, while living, they had despised, even 
while they feared lnm The piincipal of them, the Hawaii 
of the Carnatic and the Nizam, could not have entered 
into such an association without its coming to the know- 
ledge of the Enghsh authorities , and no grounds, even for 
suspicion against them, were ever detected It was still 
less probable that the Hindu Rajas and Pohgars would en- 
gage m a scheme, the success of which must have brought 
back the days of Moslem bigotry, intolerance and peise- 
cution' In short, all the evidence examined tended to 
show, beyond the possibility of cavil, that there had been 
no intei course whatever between the family of Tippoo and 

1 Much stress was laid upon information received from a native Subahdar 
of cavalry, ho had been long in the service of the Company, and professed 
devoted allegiance to the Government , but all that was fatrlj deduclble from 
his communications was, that the disaffection of the troops v as more exten- 
sive than had been imagined All the causes of this disaffection he declared 
it was difficult to state, hut he expressed his belief that It arose principally 
from the intrigues of Tippoo’s family and their adherents he stated that a 
number of persons formerly In the Sultan’s service, or their relations, were 
now serving in the native regiments, and that agents and friends of tbe 
family were employed all over the country in instigating discontent That 
the Company’s regiments had enlisted many of Tippoo s soldiers was well 
known, and that they and the Mohammedans generally v ere dissatisfied with 
the change of masters was highly probable, but there was no evidence of an y 
agency set on foot by Tippoo’s sons, and the discontent of the Hindu part of 
the army, much the most numerous, could scarcely be ascrlbable to intngnes 
in favour of a Mohammedan dynasty The Subahdar ’a information was merely 
individual belief, unsupported by evidence of facts — MS Hecords , laird Vf 
Ben tinck’s Memorial, 103 
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desperation, originating simultaneously from similar ap- 
prehensions 1 

At Wallajabad, again, a like disposition was discoveied, 
aiising from a like cause The order for the new turban 
was issued early in June, and was received with expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction These were silenced foi a while 
by the trial and dismissal of one of the ring-leaders , but, 
at the end of July, reports of a design of the men to 
muider their European officers excited the alarm of the 
latter 2 The 1st battalion of the 23rd regiment of natue 
infantry was marched out of the cantonments until the 
arrival of a party of dragoons from Arcot, when the corps 
was disarmed and all the native officers were put undei 
arrest The men submitted quietly to all that was required 
of them, and the investigation that took place showed 
that there had been gieat exaggeration m the tales which 
had inspired the pamc , and although some of the nativo 
officers and a few men of bad character had been active in 
aggravating the irritation caused by the general order, yet 
the majority of the men were innocent of any intention 
to commit vjolence The dismissal of the incendiaries, 
and the revocation of the offensive oiders, restored tran- 
quillity, and no further indications of disaffection weie 
displayed 

It was not to be expected that a ferment so violent, and 
a catastrophe so dreadful, should at once have passed ovei 
and been forgotten , and, accordingly, some months 
elapsed before confidence and security were restored. 
The Sipahis were slow to credit- the sincerity of the 
Government, and, still suspeotmg its having entertained 
Bimster designs, attributed their frustration to the mutiny 
at Vellore, they therefore looked upon those who had 
fallen in the recapture of the fortress as martyrs for then 
faith, and m some places secretly solemnised then funeral 

’ Rumours the most extraordinary and incredible spread amongst the 
troops at this station, it Mas reported that the Europeans had a design to 
massacre the natives, that a hundred bodies without heads v,ere lying on the 
oanhs of the Musa river, and that the Europeans had built a church which 
the heads of these decapitated trunks had been required to sanctifv ihere 
were other storieB In circulation equally monstrous 

3 Their discontent had been first manifested about the 24th July, In conse- 
quence of Ipng drills and generally harsh or inconsiderate treatment On 
one occasion after a drill from sunrise till seven they were kept In the hnr 
racks till tnebe cleaning their arms and accoutrements On being dis- 
missed, some angn and menacing exclamations were uttered 
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encounter adverse opinions with no other arguments than 
insurrection and murder On the contrary, gieat latitude 
of behef and practice has always pi evaded amongst them, 
and especially among the troops, m whose ranks will be 
found secedeis of various denominations from the orthodox 
systems It was not, therefore, the dissemination of 
Christian doctrines that excited the angiy apprehensions 
of the Sipahis on the melancholy occasion whmh has 
called for these observations, nor does it appeal that any 
unusual activity in the propagation of those doctrines was 
exercised by Christian missionaries at the penod of its oc- 
cunence It was not conversion which the troops dreaded, 
it was compulsion , it was not the reasoning or the persua- 
sion of the missionaiy which they feaied, but the arbitrary 
interposition of authority They believed, of course ei- 
loneously, that the Government was about to compel them 
to become Christians, and they resisted compulsory con- 
version by violence and bloodshed 1 The lesson is one of 
great seriousness, and should never be lost sight of as long 
as the relative position of the British Government and 
its Indian subjects lemams unaltered It is not enough 
that the authority of the ruling power should never inter- 
pose m matters of religious behef, it should carefully avoid 
furnishing grounds of suspicion that it intends to intei - 
fere 

A subject of rninoi importance, but one that was 
agitated with: no less vehemence, divided the chief civil 
and military functionaries at Madras , each endeavouring 
to get rid of the responsibility of having issued the ob- 
noxious orders Sir John Cradock uiged in his defence 


1 The opinion that tho Government had some such project In view 'was not 
confined to the Sipahis Mir Alem, the veteran minister of the Nizam, and, 
is has been seen, the staunch friend of the English, expressed his surprise that 
he British Government should think it Just or safe to compel the troops to 
wear the semblance of Christians , and alike astonishment was manifested by 
he ministers of Nagpur — Letters from the Residents , MS Records Of the 
universality of tho feeling, there is also published an impartial testimony 
Pumia, the Dowan of Mvsore, gave It as his opinion that the Hindus were 
more alarmed and dissatisfied than the Mohammedans -—Lord TV Bent inch’s 
Memorial 45 And Sir Thomas TIunro writes “However strange it may 
appear to Europeans, I know that the general opinion of the most intelligent 
natives in this part of the country is, "that It was Intended to make the Sepoys 
Christians.” — Letter to Lord TV Bentlnck* 11th August, 1806 This letter 
also shows, that, in a part of the* Peninsula where the adherents of the 
family of Hyder wore most numerous, there were no reasons for believing 
that any Intrigues had been at work in theft favour —Life of Sir T Munro, 
L 363 
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proclamation, which, while it announced the determination 
of the authorities to enforce obedience, disclaimed all pur- 
pose of religious interference , but m the mean time in- 
formation of a different tenor fiom the preceding having 
reached Sir J Cradock, he was led to believe that the dis- 
satisfaction had subsided, and that the proclamation was 
unnecessary It would have been, no doubt, of little avail, 
as it expressed the obstinacy of the authorities m persist- 
ing in the offensive innovation , but the inaccuracy of the 
intelligence which suspended its publication was presently 
afterwards demonstrated by actual occurrences, and a pro- 
clamation of a different purport was put forth The re- 
feience of the Commander-in-chief, and the mannei in 
which it was received, are decisive of the degree of respon- 
sibility which attaches to the local Government , and how- 
ever injudicious may have been the conduct of Sir John 
Cradock m originating measures pregnant with such se- 
rious mischief, and however averse he may have been to 
acknowledge his error, the 00111*80 pursued by Lord William 
Bentmck evinced an equal blindness to the cbnsequences 
of the act, a still greatei degree of inflexibility in its en- 
forcement, and a similai ignorance and disregard of the 
feelings and prejudices of the native army The spirit by 
which both functionaries were animated was the same — 
military absolutism, — a principle which, however just and 
necessary m the abstract, requires to be applied to prac- 
tice with caution and judgment, and not without due con- 
sideration for the circumstances which may call for its 
exercise, the feehngs which it may embitter, or the conse- 
quences which it may provoke 1 Herein consisted the er- 
ror of both Sir J Cradock and Lord W Bentmck, that 
they excluded every other view but that of military 


1 That the same unbending rigour of discipline which may be necessary in 
ihe management of European soldiers, is not needed, or is injurious os applied 
to natives, we have had the testimony of competent jndges one of the latest 
and not the least worthy of credit, says " We are apt to fall into the error of 
measuring everj thing according to the standard of European discipline, for- 
getting the different characters of the native and the Englishman There is 
•an Asiatic sensitiveness and propriety in the conduct of the Sepoy, which 
renders the roughness and severity with wliich we treat English soldiers 
offensive and unnecessary towards him "—Relations of the British Govern- 
ment and Nativo States, by J Sutherland, Captain 3rd Bombay Cavalry, 
p 10 It seems extraordinary, that, after bo many years’ experience, the 
character of the native army should be imperfectly understood but recent 
events have shown that it is not even yet accnratelj appreciated by the Indian 
Government 
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PROCEEDINGS IN ENGLAND. 

Oude — Fdicab of Furruchabad — Zemindar of Sasnee 
and others — Proceedings interrupted by Dissolution of 
Parliament — Renewed by Dol'd Folkestone — Impeach- 
ment abandoned — Condemnatory Resolutions -negatived 
- — Merits of the Oude Question — Motion for an Inquiry 
into the Assumption of the Carnatic negatived — Censure 
of Lord Wellesley’s Policy by the Cour t of Proprietors — 
Appointment of a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons — Diminished Import Trade of the Company 

T HE embarrassed state of the finances of the East India 
Company, attributed to the ambition and eifciava- 
gance of Marquis "Wellesley, and the countenance which 
he had shown to the extension of the private trade, and 
consequent encroachment on the Company’s commercial 
privileges, had excited a strong feeling of hostility to that 
nobleman’s administration m the Couit of Dnectors, 
winch awakened a corresponding sentiment in the ma- 
jority of the proprietary body Weakened m political 
influence by the secession of many of his adherents, dis- 
heartened by the gloomy aspect of affairs m Europe, and 
broken an physical strength, Mr Pitt was not inclined to 
support the measures of Lord Wellesley m opposition to 
the views which were entertained at the India House , 
and although he resisted, through the Board of Controul, 
the expression of the Corn t’s disapprobation, yet he had 
consented to give it full effect by the appointment of Lord 
Cornwallis, a nobleman of diffeient character and princi- 
ples The death of that nobleman threatened to frustrate 
the purposes of his- nomination , but the zeal with which 
his intentions were earned out by Sir G Barlow, upon his 
assuming the government, forcibly recommended to the 
Court his continuance as Governor-General They were 
at first allowed to hope that their wish would be complied 
with but they were speeddy disappointed, under circum- 
stances which, as involving questions of some importance, 
merit to be detailed 

Information of the death of Marquis Cornwallis arrived 
in England at the end -of January, 1806, upon the eve of 
the total change of ministers which followed the demise 
of Mr Pitt A proposal to pay a public tribute of respect 
to the memory of Lord Cornwallis was one of the last 
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to preserve that good understanding, which was esser 
to the conduct of pubhc affairs, yet they denied that t 
had thereby relinquished a chartered light “ If,” 
enquired, “ the removal of a high pubhc functional^ 
India were to be combined with the appointment 
particular successor nominated by the King’s Mims 
and the choice of the Court were confined to that pe^ 
alone, then would not the absolute appointment to 
important situations of Governor-General, 01 GoverncLj^ 
the subordinate Presidencies, devolve in fact upon I j 
Clown?” The same arguments were lepeated by I 0 £ 
Melville He affirmed, that it was alike the intentioijj. 
the Legislature, and the sense of the pubhc, in the aq 
1784, that the Court of Directors should continue to en 
without mterfeience, the patronage of India, and l! 
the clause which gave to the Crown the power of ra 
could not be fauly construed as a tiansfer of the pati 
age, by enabling the Crown to negative appointml^£ 
made by the Court and he appealed to the recollectioi 
Lord Grenville to beai him out in his understanding 
the spirit of the act, m conformity to which alone its 
visions should be interpreted. In his reply to the Col 
Lord Minto confined himself to the question of rig 
admitting that of the Couit to appoint, asserting thaj 
the Crown to recall Lord Grenville’s answer to 
Melville was, that laws were to be understood as 
were expressed, and not according to the fancies or feel! 
of individuals , that the same objections which weie 
started had been made when the clause was enacted , 
that it could not be contended, that, because the Crown 
the power of negativing an appointment, it followed ij 
the whole of the appointments in India fell under 
controul of Ins Majesty’s Ministers He granted, tha 
it could be shown that the power had been exercised 
the present instance merely for the purpose of procui 
the appointment of a person whom Ministers wished 
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moral of Sir G Barlow He also denied that his iem<[ m _ 


serve, it would be a violation of the law , but, altho 
he demed that the measure originated m favour to 
Lauderdale, he refused to assign any motives for the 


was founded upon any systematic exclusion of the 0<j’ m 
pany’s servants from places of the highest authority 
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the eyes of the world, and in the face of the most solemn 
treaties had been dispossessed of a territory which had 
a population of three millions of attached subjects, and 
yielded an annual revenue of nearly two millions sterling 
Papera were also moved for, relating to the appointment 
of Mr Henry "Wellesley as Commissioner foi the affairs 
of Oude , which appointment, he not being a servant of 
the East India Company, was m defiance of an act of 
parliament and a violation of the law No opposition was 
made to the production of the papers , and subsequently 
similar documents wei e granted relating to Lord Welles- 
ley’s tieatment of the Raja of Bhurtpoie, the Nawab of 
Surat, and the Nawab of Furruckabad The first charge 
was submitted to the House on the 23rd of April, 1806 

The tone of the preliminary proceedings sufficiently 
indicated then eventual result The individual who had 
undertaken to establish the criminality of Lord Wellesley 
was ill qualified for the task, even if he had been provided 
with more tenable giounds for his accusations The in- 
temperance of his language was not redeemed by any 
powers of eloquence, oi extenuated by the nature of his 
facts, and ai gued more of personal malignity than public 
spirit 1 2 he stood wholly unsupported m the House, even 
by the members of the Court of Directors who weie 
present, and who m that charactei had concurred in the 
unqualified reprobation of many of those measures of 
the Governor-General which were now brought under 
Parliamentary investigation a He was opposed by both 
the political parties m the Commons by one as partici- 
pant of Lord Wellesley’s measures , by the other on the 
principle that, although the system might be i eprehensi- 
ble, yet Parliamentary inquiry was neither necessary nor 

1 He accused in his charge n Jth respect to Oude, Lord ^ ellesley and Mr 
H Wellesley of committing murder, -when speaking of the employment of a 
military force against the refractor} Zemindars in the Ceded districts , and, on 
a subsequent occasion, he calls upon the House to consider the situation of 
India, from the accursed dny -when Marquis A\ ellesley set foot there, until 
the day of his departure, during which interval it exhibited a constant 
scene of rapine, oppression cruelty , and fraud which gonded the whole 
country Into a state of revolt —Hansard’s Pari Debates, 23rd May and 6th 
Jul>, 1806 

2 Mr Thornton observed, that impeachment was a step much stronger than 
anything which he was prepared to think the conduct of Murquis ’Wellesley, 
improper as he esteemed it, could warrant him in adopting , and Mr Grant, 
although ho certainl} judeed iuquin to henecessnry,did not deem it advisable 
to proceed to impeachment — Pari Debit* s 
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DECLINE OF COMPANY’S TRADE. 

the trespassing of private trade The improved and lm- BOOK J 
proving cotton manufactures of England were beginning char n 

to exercise a sensible effect upon the similar products of * 

Indian industry , and the import value of Piece-goods, 
which had hitherto formed a main item in the commerce 
of the Company, had fallen during the last ten years to 
one-sixth of its amount at the commencement of the 
term — from nearly three millions sterling, to less than 
half a million 1 


CHAPTER IV 


Lord Minto Governor-General — Sir G Barlow , Governor 
of Fort St George — • Character and Policy of the Go- 
vernor-General — Determination to establish Order m 
Bunddlhand — Description of the Hilly district of the 
province — Colonel Martmdell sent against Ajaygerh — 
Affairs of Raja oh — Ajaygerh surrendered — Lalsh- 
man Dawa sets off to Calcutta , — leaves it again suddenly 
His Family put to Death by his Father-in-law — Opera- 
tions against Gopal Sing — Nature of Ins Incursions 

— His Submission. — Storm of Kahvjar , — repulsed — 
Fortress surrendered — Treaties with the Raja of Rewa 

— Settlement of Hariana — The SiUb Chiefs east of the 
Setlej talen under Protection — Treaty with Ranjit Sing 

— Embassy to Peshawar — Revolutions of Afghanistan 

— Disastrous Life of Shah Shuja — Return of the Em- 
bassy — Mission to Sindh — Revolutions m the Govern- 
ment of that Country — Failure of Negotiation — 
Intercourse between France and Persia • — Ill-concerted 
Measures of the British Authorities — * Sir Harford 
Jones sent as Ambassador from England , — Sir John 


1 Imports, Piece goods 
From Bengal 
Coast 
Anjengo 


1798 9 1807 8 

£1,219,828 200,262 

- 1,560,470 136,177 

193,202 36,381 


£2,993,490 £432,820 


Report of Select Commute, Ko 1, printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons, 12th May, 1810 

The trade in piece-goods was deemed of such importance at the renewal of 
the charter in 1793, that it was stated by the Committee of Correspondence, 
that without it the Company could not liquidate their political debts, still les« * 
furnish the means of participation to the public to the extent which was pro- 
posed — Resolution 8th, April 1st, 1793 
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cftxr it are unexplained, or from the Instability of pcrpone which u 

not un frequent In the nit ire mind, ho socnu to ha to 

IW ipoedfl/ repented of his aoquie#oenoe, and, deputing 
abruptly fbm the British encampment, ho retired with a 
few follower* to the thickets above the first range of hilts, 
Sensible that direct resistance to the an pen or force of the 
supporter* of Bakht Sing would be unavailing, he adopted 
a course of destructive irruptions ; rushing down npoo the 
plain* and spreading terror and devastation in ail direc- 
tions whenever an opportunity occurred, and, whan preaeed 
by hia enemies, taking refuge amongst the entangled and 
rugged country between the first and aeoond rangee of tha 
mountains. Although hia partie* were frequently over 
taken and dispersed, they immediately re-assembled and 
renewed their depredationa and it became necessary to 
provide a permanent check upon their ravage*. A oanton- 
menfc was therefore eatahliahed at Tzroha, at the foot of 
the flrat range, a few mile* to the north-east of Kalm jar, 
from whence detachment* w ere sent oocasiooaily to guard 
the paasee the tmhealthine** of the dJmate prorenting 
the prawn oe of a force above the ghats throughout the 
year The marauding attacks of Gopal Sing were in aome 
mooanre counteracted by these arrangement#, bert they 
continued at In terra. Is to disturb the quiet and dfd^y the 
pari ftp settlement of th* country 

Toward* the end of 1809 the concentration of the 
British force in Bundelkhand under Colonel HartindeD, 
m a different quarter of the province, having drawn off 
the principal part of the troop* opposed to Gopal Sing, 
the protection of the districts was left to the unaided 
rwouroes of the Bajaa of Parma and Kotra. They proved 
utterly Inadequate to the duty Their united con tin 
gent* were defeated in an engagement with their more 
warlike adversary and the country below the hills laid 
open to ha attack* were remoraety devastated, until his 
progress was stopped by a detachment under Major Kelly 
which was sent from Colonel Martindeira camp at Chat 
terpur As the foroe advanced, Gopal retired above the 
third range of ghats in the vicinity of winch the 1st 
battalion of the 10th native infantry commanded by 
Captain Vflkon, was stationed to keep him m check, 



HOSTILITIES WITH GOPAL SING. 

-while the lest of the detachment lejoined the main 
army 

Gopal Smg, finding himself moie than a match for 
the foice win oh lemained to oppose him, resumed offen- 
sive opeiations , and being assailed m a strongly stockaded 
position neai Kakaiati m the Panna principality, by the 
detachment under Captain Wilson, repulsed the assailants 
affcei they had sufieied considerable loss, and compelled 
them to fall back towards the plains 1 The junction of 
Major Delamain, with a squadron of the 2nd native 
car airy, lestored the superiority to the British , but 
Gopal, turning to the north amongst the hills, outstripped 
their pursuit, and coming suddenly down upon Tnoha, 
which was feebly -guaided, he plundered and set fire to 
the cantonments, before troops, despatched from Ajaygeih 
as soon as the movement of Gopal Smg upon Tnoha was 
known, could arrive foi its protection Majoi Moigan, who 
commanded the detachment, followed the leti eating 
enemy , but whilst Gopal Smg, at the head of his horse, 
manoeuvied so as to engross his attention, the infantry 
marched unperceived agam upon Tiroha, where they 
not only completed such part of the work of destruction 
as they had left unfinished, but laid the adjacent town m 
ashes, aftei having first made themselves masters of much 
valuable booty The audacity of this enterprise enfoiced 
the adoption of more vigorous measuies, and Colonel 
Brown was detached fiom Colonel Martindell’s camp, with 
the 1st native cavalry and one squadron of the 8th, to 
command the tioops engaged in this harassing warfare 
A battalion of native infantry under Majoi Leshe was 
also added to the force , and Gopal, unable to encountei 
such an armament, and having been surprised and roughly 
handled by Colonel Brown at Bichaund near Ajaygerh, 
reascended the passes, and took shelter m an entrenched 
position at Jhargerh above the second range of ghats 
Captain Wilson, with a squadron of native cavalry, the 
1st battalion of the 16th native infantry, three companies 
of the 7th, and a company of pioneers, was sent forward 

1 On this occasion, Gopal Sing showed that he united humanity with 
courage and conduct Several of the wounded Sipnhls having fallen into 
his hands, he had ^their wounds dressed, and sent them bach to rejoin the 
xletachment 
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BOOK I turns, and engaging to poy the expense* of the mibtary 
chit ir operations. He shortly aftermirda abdicated in favour of 
• Ha ion, 

IhrrHg the sospeiisicm of ho«tflftiee with the Raws R^ja, 
a party erf Sfpahis escorting military store*, maroHng to 
join the main ferae, and proceeding in the confidence of 
the armistice which had then been agreed upon, w ar e 
suddenly surrounded near the Tillage of Ba thani by a 
strong body of hone and foot, by whom acme of the men 
were tilled and the baggage tu plundered. The IRja 
disclaimed all participation in this atrocity and it ap- 
peared to hare been the unauthorized act of some of his 
feodatariea, particularly the Raja of Sathanl and Barnaid 
Sing, Raja of Entomb A force under Colonel Adama took 
the field immediately after the r ain a to pnniah the ag- 
gmaorB The fort of Entoun waa stormed and carried, 
after an obstinate rosistnux. Sama id Sing, diadaining to 
aurvrre Ita capture, a trowed a quantity of gunpowder 
upon a doth, whioh he tied round hu body and, setting; 
fire to ft, terminated hla exiateoce. Some other forts were 
taken and durtroyed and the chiefs, alarmed, oame into 
canrp and submitted. A third treaty was then oondoded 
wfth the Raja of Rewa by which, upon ha renewing the 
stipulations previotmly contracted, he waa placed in poe- 
aooian of acme of the lande which the oontumaoioua. 
Zemmdara had forfeited, with oertadn reeervationa, tinder 
strict promise that he would respect whaterer guarantee*, 
the Britiah Goremmecit had gianted to any of hi* chiefs, 
and would refrain from molesting all such aa had e Tinned 
towards it a friendly diapoaitioo. The R^ja neoeaeanly 
aoqoieaoed, bat the resentment felt by thie petty ocmrt at 
an intprferanoe which it had provoked has parhape soarcely 
yet given place to friendly foclinga 

These operationa put an end for a time to all seriotts- 
rn i pif>h«t»Hnra of the turbulent apiritbywhichthe Bun delta 
have been 2oog distinguished A different race, but of a 
congenial temperament, in another portion of the western 
frontier, required, about the aame penod, similar coercion. 

At the termination of the war the extensive and fertile 
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SETTLEMENT OF HARIANA. 

but thinly peopled district of Harmna, lying immediately 
•west of Delhi, had been taken within the range of British 
supremacy The inhabitants of the piovince, who veie 
of the Jdt race, a resolute and lngh-spirited tribe, had 
some years befoie taken advantage of the enfeebled ad- 
ministration of affairs at Delhi to thiow oft' the allegiance 
which they had pi enously professed to the Mogul Col- 
lected togethei m village communities they formed so 
many petty lepubhcs acknowledging no head, and, al- 
though combining occasionally against a foieign enemy 
connected by no common tie of political intei est 01 
authonty, and not unfiequently at deadly feud with each 
othei From time to time some Maiatha or Moham- 
medan chieftain, or individual of their own body, esta- 
blished a military ascendancy over them to a limited 
extent, and for a brief interval , and, in one instance, 
George Thomas, an lush adventurer , 1 lendered himself 
the lord ovei a pait of the piovince, with ETansi, its chief 
town, for Ins capital His reign was of shoit duration, 
but its overthrow was not effected by the discontent of 
his su ejects or the rivalry of his equals, and it demanded 
the overwhelming foice of Smdhia’ s disciplined bngades, 
commanded by Geneial Pen on, to dispossess lnm Ha- 
riana was then governed by Perron m the name of Smdhia, 

t George Thomas arrived in India ns a stilor about 1781 At Madras he 
deserted, and entered Into the sen Ice of Borne of the southern Poligars, 
thence he made his waj through the heart of India, and reached Dellil In 
1787 he there received a commission in the brigade of Begnm Sumroo, and 
rose to high favour, but, being suppiantcd in the Begums good graces b> 
some other adventurer, he quitted her service in 1702, and joined Apa Khando 
-Rao, one of SIndhia’s discarded captains, who was endeavouring to form an 
independent state in the country west of Delhi He succeeded in his project, 
bnt, dying in 1797, his power fell to pieces, and George Thomas, thrown on 
Ills own resources, determined to conquer Harinna for himself He suc- 
ceeded so far ns to make himself ruler of a petty principality, extending about 
100 miles from N to S and In its broadest part about 75 miles from E toW, 
comprehending 900 villages and several small towns Hansi, which Thomas 
found in ruins, was restored and fortified bj him, and, becoming his capital, 
was soon tenanted by between five and six thousand inhabitants George 
Thomas was Raja of Hansi for four 5 ears, and had little to fear from any of 
his neighbours, until Smdhia s authority extended to Delhi, and introduced a 
power far superior to that of the European potentate Thomas was besieged 
in Hansi by Du Perron with a strong and well -organized force, and sur- 
rendered on condition of being convened to a British station The stipula- 
tion was observed, and he was conducted to the British frontier In January 
1802 He thence proceeded towards Calcutta, with the purpose of returning 
to his native land but was taken ill, and died at Berhampore in August His 
career is a striking illustration of the distracted stnte of a country in which 
a common sailor, with no other aid than European energy, personal strength, 
and intrepid resolution, could raise himself even to ephemeral sovereignty 
— See Life of George Thomas, bj Colonel Franklin 
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BOOK I uniformly left him at liberty to extend his power orer the 
oixr ir independent principalities end states north and veat of 
the Punjab -without any interpodtfon or or on remark. 1 
lKffl The #oo*onable succour thus given to the petty Sikh 
ohiafii between the Sotlttf and the Jumna' put an end to 
the vague character of the connexion -which had hitherto 
nutted them with the British Government, and rendered 
it nocessary to define the redprodil relation! whioh were 
thenceforward to subsist accordingly ! general declara- 
tion was circulated to them, announcing that the territo- 
nee of Sirhind and MalQ* had been taken under Britiah 
protection that it was not tha intention of the Govern- 
ment to demand tribute from the chiefa, but that they 
would be expected to fumiah every facility in their power 
to the movements of British troops through their dis- 
trict*, and to join the British armies with their follower* 
whenever called upon. The several chiefs were permitted 
to exercise, end were guaranteed, the rights and authon 
ties which they poosewed in their respective territories 
hut supplies of Europeon artidoe for troops, and horses 
for cavalry passing through them, were to be exempted 
from transit datie*. Tho declaration oonveying these 
provisions became the charter of righto to which the flikh 
chiefs have been accustomed to refer for the settlement of 
all question* that have onaan between them and the 
British Government but the mutual relations of supre- 
macy and subjection, appeals from the inferior to the 
superior in disputes amongst them*elvee or in domestic 
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dissensions, and the imperative necessity of maintaining 
public older and security, speedily multiplied occasions of 
interposition, and, after no long intei val, compelled the 
British Government to proclaim the right and the resolu- 
tion to interpose 1 * The regulation of successions was 
also a subject -which from the first demanded the interven- 
tion of the protecting power , a and political expedience 
has dictated the enforcement of a principle recognised 
throughout the feudality of India, the appropriation of a 
subject terntoiy in failure of lawful heirs by the para- 
mount sovereign 3 

There is no satisfactory pi oof that the Emperor Na- 
poleon ever seriously contemplated the invasion of India 
In an early stage of his careei, befoie his path to greatness 
was distinctly visible, he seems to have entertained some 
vague and wild dream of founding for himself an empire in 
the East 4 The conquest of Egypt, in addition to the pur- 
pose of establishing a French colony m that country v, Inch 
should divert the stieam of commerce between India and 
Europe from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of 
Bab-al-mandal, and thus annihilate one of the sources of 
Butish prosperity, had, according to Napoleon, for one of 
its objects, the formation of a basis from which to accom- 
plish the invasion of India , but it is scarcely possible to 
believe that he could ever have gravely projected so im- 
possible a scheme as that of sending sixty thousand troops 
upon camels acioss the deserts of Arabia, and barren 


1 A public proclamation declaratory of the right and determination to inter- 
fere between the different Rajas in all cases of disputed territory, and at the 
same time repeating the resolution not to interfere In the internal administra- 
tion of justice between the chiefs and their subjects, was issued on the 11th 
August, 1811 — See Report of Select Committee, House of Commons 1832, 

Appendix Political, p 560 

3 In 1812, the Raja of Patiala, having rendered himself insupportable to his 
subjects by his insane oppression, was deposed in favour of his son, a minor, 
under the regency of the Rani, bj the British Government The measure w as 
obnoxious to some of the Rajahs adherents , and one of them, an Akali, at- 
tacked the Agent, Colonel Ochterlony, in his palanquin, and severely wounded 
him —Life of Runjeet Sing, 76 

3 Commonly to the exclusion of females, except in a few families where a 
contrary usage has prevailed Some of the chiefehips have so lapsed, th_ 
principal of wliich arc Ambala and Thanesar — Bengal and Agra Guide, 1841 
vol it nnrt 2, p 268 And, still more recently, khytal —Calcutta Journals, 
April, 1843 

4 According to his own assertion, if he had taken St Jean d Acre, he w ould 
have brought about a revolution In the East, would have reached Constanti- 
nople and the Indies, and changed the destinies of the world —Las Cases' 
Journal, i 206, Scott’s Life of Napoleon if 104, 111 
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BOOK I oeeding to the westward, raised a. force with which bo 
cdai* it defeated the troope of the Amin of Sindh, and compelled 

them to pay him a pecuniary contribution. Ha then 

10<W ad run cod to Kandahar which ho becfeged. The Bsnkxei 

chiefs of that aty haring been joined by Doet Mohammed 
issued Into the field, and an action took place which ended 
to the ad ran tago of the Baraksms. The Shah might, 
howev er hare recovered the rupremacy aa man j of the 
principal leader* of the enemy were prepared to desert 
to him t bat he retreated precipitately from the con teat, 
and haatened back to hia plaoe of refuge, to be thence 
oonducted onoe more to Afghanis tan 1 under more pro- 
pitJocw anapioea than had ever am Red upon hia former 
effort*, — the avowed oo-operation of Banjit Sing and the 
Govemmeot of Britixh India The auspices were decep- 
tive. The powerful arnpport upon which he relied crumbled 
beneath hia met, and left him help] cam and alone amidst, 
inexorable foes and troaoheroo* friends. The end of hia 
cheqaerod career followed oloae trpon hl« abandoament 
and the hand of an aeaassm terminated the life of a prince 
whoao alliance the Go re mm eat of India bad onoe oourtod, 
whose expulsion from hia dominions it had pitied, and 
whoae dxstreas it had relieved, and whom, aa fatally for 
him aa for itself it at Lut vainly engaged to replace 
upon Iils throne. 

The ootrntry of Sindh constitute* the most western 
Emit of India along the soothern ootuwe of the Indtra 
It was conquered by the Mohammed ana in the commence- 
ment of the eighth oentury and waa retained as a depen- 
dency of Persia until it* subjugation by llahmud of 
GhaanL Upon the downfall of his dynasty *the Homru, 
a race of chlefa of Arab extraction, established themselves- 
aa independent ruler* of the country until they were dis- 
possessed by the Samas, who were Hindus, and who pro- 
fessed a nominal feaity to the Pai*n sovereigns of DsHdl 
In the reign of Akbar Sindh became more intimately 
attached to the Mogul empire but the government of the 
provinoe was usually in trusted to native chlafc, whose 
degree of subordination was regulated by the ability cf 
the coart of Delhi to compel obedience. Towards the 
ptrCmiii»T r*r*rt tsSaUt* t» SUi Capi 1 * ttjedtttan tat* AfljUs- 

wan, i in - n i ptorf Nth Hwh, itas- 
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close of the seventeenth century, the Kaloras, a race of 
rehgious teachers who pretended to derive their origin 
from the Abasside Khalifs, and who converted their re- 
putation for sanctity into an engine of worldly aggiandise- 
ment, had become possessed of extensive teintory in 
Sindh, and usurped an ascendancy m its government, which 
was legalised in. the reign of Mohammed Shah of Delhi 
by the appointment of Nur Mohammed Kalora as Subah- 
dar of Tatta The vicegerent of Sindh was speedily relieved 
from his dependance upon Delhi, but was compelled to 
pay tribute to the conqueior, Nadir Shah The death of 
that prmce dissolved the connexion with Persia , but the 
new sovereign of Afghanistan claimed the like supremacy 
over the country, and Sindh became, nominally at least, 
subject to Kabul Although confiimed by Ahmed Shah, 
the son and successor of Nur Mohammed, Mohammed 
Murad Khan was deposed after a reign of a 'few years by 
his disaffected nobles , and his brother, Ghularn Shah 
Khan, was placed on the musnud in his room After a 
turbulent and distracted reign, he was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Sirafraz Khan, 1 who in a lew years was deposed 
by the heads of the Baluch tubes, who had now acquned 
a leading influence in the affairs of Sindh, and whose 
enmity he had incurred by putting Bahram Khan, the 
chief of Talpura, and one of his sons, Sobhdar Khan, for 
some offence to death The confederates first placed a 
younger brother of Sirafraz Khan, and then a cousin, upon 
the throne , but, dissatisfied with their own choice, suc- 
cessively removed them, and seated Ghularn Nabi Shah, 
a brother of Ghularn Shah, on the musnud Shortly aftei 
his accession, Bijar Khan Talpura, another son of Bahram 
Khan, returned to Smdh from Arabia, whither he had 
gone on pilgrimage, and undertook to revenge the death 
of his fathei He was joined by his clan, and by their 
friends Ghularn Nabi Khan immediately assembled his 
adherents , and a conflict ensued in which he was Jailed. 
Bijai Khan then marched against the capital, Hyderabad, 
where Abd-un-nabi Khan, the brother of the defeated 
sovereign, had fortified himself, and had put to death 
Sirafraz Khan, who had been confined there, and, along 
with him, other princes whose pretensions he thought 
likely to interfere with his own. Bijar Khan, unable to 
1 lie founded the present capital, H\derabad, In 1782 
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BOOK J Captain Tsaley The letter* were forwarded, bet the 
our IT meeaenger was detained at Shirax until instructions shook! 
arrive from Tehran. After some delay thej wore received. 

1WA Th e King, still dinging to the hope tint the interoeaaioc 
of Franco would procore the restoration of me of hi* 
lost frontier- — a hope In which he vm strengthened by 
the assurance* of a Bnasian agent, and the proteatatioo* 
of the French ambasnador — chose rather to brave the 
resentment of his former alht* than pro umbrage to both 
France and IiuaflPL Affecting, however an equal unwQ- 
liugneai to displease the Britiah Government, he directed 
cme of ha sons, Hoealn All JUna, governor of tha province, 
to carry on the negocatioo* with lta representative at 
Shir**. To thla Sir John Malcolm strongly objected, aa 
derogatory to the dignity of his Government Behoving 
from the private io formation he received that the French 
embassy had obtained too firm a footing at Tehran to be 
supplanted, and arguing that the connexion was a broach 
of existing engagements, and inimical to British internets, 
he abruptly sailed from Buahir and repaired at once to 
Calcutta, where liu representations induced the Governor 
General to oondode that measure* of intimidation or 
hoatllity were noceasary and order* were lined for 
fitting crut a military expedition, which should occupy the 
ndand of Kharak, and heid the command of the navigation 
of the Persian Qolph. 

The first impression entertained by the Governor 
General, founded upon the envoy's despatched, was, that 
the proceedings of Sir John Malcolm bad been somewhat 
precipitate, and that no a n fitm ent cause had been assigned 
for the total abandonment of the objects of the embaaay 
He had therefore authorised Kir Harford Jonea, in the 
event of Ida predeceaaor’a withdrawal, to proaecute hta 
voyage "without a moment* delay should the cirumn- 
atancx* render in him judgment, auch a step advisable, 
without further reference to Bengal The information 
which he subsequently received induced Lord Min to to 
behove that a representative of the Britiah power would 
not be admitted to the presence of the King of IVrsis, 
and that a repetition of the attempt to obtain an audience 
would be Incompatible with the dignity of the Govern - 
i rwnwi l iu 
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ment, while it would be productive of no advantage Sir 
Harford Jones was consequently instructed to await the 
result of further deliberations The countermand was 
too late Before it reached Bombay, Sir Harford Jones, 
acting in the spirit of his first instructions, had sailed for 
Persia He arrived at Bushir on the 14th of October 
The aspect of affairs had changed No progress had been 
made towards the restitution of any part of the Persian 
territory, and the court had begun to lose faith m the 
professions of the French In this feeling of disappoint- 
ment^ regret for having given offence to the British 
^Government, and apprehension of the consequences of its 
displeasure, found easy access to the Persian cabinet, and 
the arrival of his Majesty’s ambassador at Bushir was 
regarded as a fortunate means of escaping from its em- 
barrassments Still, some reluctance seems to have been 
entertained to break so entirely with France as openly to 
■sanction the advance of the mission to the capital , and, 
although an invitation to proceed to Shiraz was very soon 
forwarded, Sn Harford Jones consented to go thither upon 
no other security for his ultimate reception at Tehran 
than the assurances of a native agent that on Ins arrival 
there he would find the official invitation from the King 
-and his ministers to continue his journey to the piesence 
Upon this information, the envoy accompanied the Mih- 
mandar who was sent to conduct him to Shiraz, and 
arrived there on the 1st of January Some faint attempts 
to inveigle him into negociations with the local authorities 
were easily baffled , and, all difficulties bemg surmounted, 1 
the mission departed from Shiraz on the 12th of January 
Sir Harford Jones entered Tehran on the 14th of the 
following month, the French embassy having quitted the 
•city on the preceding day During the stay of the mission 

1 3Islcolm ascribes this to “ the anticipated failure of the French to fulfil 
-their extravagant promises the alarm excited by the military preparations in 
India, and the cupidity of the Persian court, v.hich had been strongly ex- 
cited ” — Pol Hist, L 415 Sir Harford Jones states, that Lord Jfinto accused 
Jhim of having found his way to Shiraz by corruption — Account of the Mission 
to Persia, i 147 According to the Plenipotentiary's own account, the King's 
•willingness to receive him was stimulated by exaggerated descriptions of a 
valuable diamond included amongst the presents Intended for his Majesty, 
and of which he himself remarks, 11 1 so managed, that, at the expense of 
j£10,000 to the Company, the Shall of Persia considered he had received twenty 
or twenty -five thousand pounds from his Majestv's envoy ” — Account of the 
Jlission, i 144 
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16® HISTOBT OP BRITISH INDIA 

BOOK L been qualified ot diapoeed to diaaipate the prejudice* 
cbjlp v which anticipated hi* preaenoe. Ha manner* were r <- 

#erved god nnooncthiting * atranger at Madraa, and of 

retiring habit*, he gave in* oonMenoe too excluaively to 
the knot of airil and military functlonariee by whom be 
wan immediately surrounded hi* notfoo* of the claim* of 
the executive pcrwera of Government to prompt and 
rmrpinwfartrrlng obedieooe were lofty and uncarnpromlatng 
and in the atom exaction of acquiescence he undervalued 
apparently the neoeanty which erery atateeman ought 
to feel, of mutual aooommodafctoc and coooaaxicm in the 
oontroTeriiea and contention* of m a nkin d, and wi* wanting 
in a liberal cormidcratian for human feeHng* and fn- 
flrmrtieR- Th*ee defect* wens not counterbalanced, hr 
the eatimation of tho*e whom he wa* set orer by the 
acknowledged merrts of U* pohlio oharacter his oonacdon- 
toon* aenae of the importance cd hi* dutiea, or ha industry 
»nd ability m their diachargo nor wm* time allowed for 
the due appreciation of the excellenoe which, under an 
tmattractiTo deportment, diattngniahed hi* private life. 
Hie state of aoedety also at liadraa, and the aectimenta 
whioh had for acme time pervaded the Coart army had 
accumulated clement* of diaoord which the *hght*#t 
breath was nrffident to aet in agi tattoo dissension* and 
diaocmtenta aooordingiy immediately borat forth, and ren- 
dered the admin latmtign of the new OoTemor of Madras • 
aeaaan of unprecedented private misery and mun-amplnd 
public peril and alarm. 

The first occasion of offence occurred in the settlement 
of Hadraa, and followed dowiy upon Sr Georg# Barlow's 
arrival On assuming the rein* of power, he fourd in 
progress an inquiry inatituted by order of hi* prede- 
oa— or into the conduct of a llr Bhenwn, a civil servant of 
some standing, of a respectable character and a person 
much eatecmad in aooety ; who had held the office of 
superintendent of the public a to re* of rice laid in by the 
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Government of Madras, to be retailed m small quantities 
to tho people, as a precaution against the recurrence of 
those famines which had frequently desolated the Presi- 
dency Charges of fraud m this department were pre- 
ferred against Mr Sherson, and a committee was appointed 
for their investigation That abuses in an arrangement so 
bable to be abused seemed probable , but their naturo 
and extent were undetermined, and tho participation or 
cognizance of the pnncipal unsubstantiated His accounts 
submitted to the civil auditor were pronounced correct , 
yet, as they did not tally with the native accounts of the 
office, Mr Sherson, and Mr Smith the auditor, were both 
removed from their situations, and the former was sus- 
pended from the service pending the pleasure of the 
Court of Directors An opinion generally prevailed that 
both these officers had been harshly, if not unjustly, dealt 
with , and Sir George Barlow incurred much obloquy fi om 
having precipitately believed representations asserted to 
be interested or malicious 

That he too hastily adopted a decided opmion in the 
matter, and, m his intolerance of supposed official pecula- 
tion, inflicted severe punishment before its justice was 
undeniably established, was shown by subsequent events 
A piosecution was commenced m the Supreme Court of 
Madras against Mr Sherson, and after considerable delays, 
during which a change of Go\ emment had taken place, 
the cause came on for trial Air Sherson was acquitted, 
not only of legal, but, in the opinion of one of his Judges, 
of moral criminality 1 2 It was accordingly resolved by the 
Court of Directors, “that the severe measures adopted 
relative to Mr Sherson had been founded upon erroneous 
grounds and he was restored by them to the service, 
with a pecumary indemnification of 20,000 pagodas for his 
losses Tho resolutions were confirmed in terms still 
more emphatic by the Court of Proprietors * 

Animosities Btill more violent and extensive were en- 
gendered by the part which the Governor of Madras 
deemed it incumbent upon him to take in support of a 

1 Sir John Ffevrbolt the other Judges were Sir Thomas Strange and Sir 
Francis Hacnaghten 

2 Report of Dehate in the Court of Proprietors, 28th April and 5tU Mar, 1815, 
by Mr Fraser, London, 1815 Report of Proceedings in the Supreme Court, 
Madras, 28th March, 1814, Honourable Company v Sherson. and others 
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BOOK L Beside* the cmrtse of diaoontent arising oat of the sub- 
case r *ldy which iru common to the Raja and hi* oounsellara, 

■ ■' - ■ his Dewan or prime minuter Yalta Tambl, had personal 
***■ grounds for fear and resentment Pond ri erring him to be 
the chief instigator of the Raja 1 ! backwardness in fulfill- 
ing ha pecuniary engagements, the Resident had Imdsied 
upon hla removal from hi* situation, and the appointment 
of a minister more submisriYe to British oontronl The 
Derwmn professed himself willing to resign whenever a 
saooeasor should be appointed but, under oorer of hia 
pretended acquiescence m th* Resident's wHJ, ho set him 
self to work to organise an insurrection of the Naira, the 
martial population of Malabar and to accomplish the 
murder of the Reddant, whom be hated as the soourge 
of hia country and hia own avowed and inexorable foe. 
He prerraHed upon the I>ewan of the Raja of Cochin to 
jeon hun In the plot and, giving emoouragememt to aomo 
French adventurers from the Iale of France, who had 
landed from an Arab vessel an the ooast of Malabar 
spread abroad a report that a large Frenoh army waa about 
to oome to assist idm to expel the English. He also wrote 
drcular letter* to the neighbouring Rajas to summon 
them to combine for the defence of their religion, which 
he afflrmsd the .Kngitsh designed to overthrow Hii in- 
stigations were effectual arms were collected, and the 
people were prepared secretly far their n»a The popular 
excitement became known to the Resident, and at hit 
request reinforcements were ordered to Travanoore. Hi* 
Majesty'* ISth regiment and two native battailous were 
directed to more from Malabar and hia Majesty's C&th, 
and three battalion* of native infantry with artiRery were 
commanded to march from Triohinopoly to his suooour 
Alarmed apparently by those precautionary measures, 
the Dewan professed hia readineaa to resign immediately 
if hia personal safety were guaranteed, awl arrangements 
were made for hla private removal from Alepi to Oalicut 
on the night of the SSth of December On that eamo 
night, a body of armed men surrounded the house of the 
Resident Ho had retired to rest, but was awakened by 
the indistinct noise of the approaching multitude sm£ 
going to the window to discover the cause, was fired at 
by the assailant*. Before an entrance could be forced, 
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Colonel Macaulov, yvifh n confidential tenant, Imd tune to 
hide themsehes m a lower chiunhor, {lie door of which 
could not ho eisfly distinguished from the exterior wall 
The insurgent* 1 having broken into the house, sought for 
the object of thury cngcuico thioughout the night myain 
At dm lneik they behold n ve^d under British colours 
entering the port, and other ships yyero discernible at a 
little dis'aneo making for the harbour They now thought 
only of their own retreah and hastily quilted the premises , 
nfording Colonel Mncauliy an opportunity of nicking Ins 
escape end taking refuge on board the \cssel, which preyed 
to be a transport with part of the reinforcement from 
Malabar The more import mt dniMon from Triclmiopoly 
had been countermanded, tho Madras Goyommcnt giving 
ready credence to the simulated submission of the Dewan 
The news of the insurrection obliged them to repeat their 
first directions find m the middle of January the Tnclu- 
nopoly force commenced its ady ancc under the command 
-of the Honourable Colonel St Lego 

Before he was joined In the principal reinforcements 
from Mnkihar, Co'onel Chalmers, commanding the sub- 
sidiary tioops cantoned at Qmlon, had commenced offen- 
sive operations On the J0*h of December lie learnt that 
gt-ent numbers of armed Hairs had collected at a lcsulenco 
belonging to the minister, at no great distmico to the north 
of the cantonments , and that an equally numerous body 
had assembled at Parur, about toil miles to the south. 
His measures were piomplly taken Five companies of 
the 1st battalion of tho 1th regiment of natnc infantry, 
with a field-piece, wero detached to occupy- a low hill 
commanding the Dewan’s icsidence They had scarcely 
reached the spot w hen they yvero attacked In the enemy 
m numbers greatly superior, but they maintained their 
grouud during the night , and, being strengthened by the 
two flank companies of tho 13th N I at day -break, they 
advanced against the Hairs, dofeated them, and took posses- 
sion of tho house, with two brass and four iron guns, with, 
which it had been converted into a temporary battery 
Information being received that a body of the enemy 
above four thousand strong, wero advancmg along tho 
coast from the north, the detachment commanded by 
Mai or Hamilton proceeded to meet them They were 
■von. L N 
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BOOK U by the death of the He wan and the prosecution of a vi»- 
r»tT T diative policy when. the object of it hid oe*»d to exist, 

■ repugnant to the feelings of common humanity and 

1AK. the pnnmples of a drill sod Government. He farther 
observed, that although ostensibly the act of the RsjV 
yet It would not be believed by the public) that it had not 
the Resident a sanction, and did not originate in hie ad- 
yloe and that had it been the Raj* e act, with a view to 
impress upon the British Government the notion that be 
had not participated in the treachery of hia minister yat 
a aentiment of just abhorrenoe of the measure itself and 
a regard for the reputation of the British Government, 
(should have induced the Resident to prevent the expo- 
sure, or if antWpaied, to have publicly proclaimed ha 
disapprobation. 

The proceedings in Travanocre were, in truth, among, 
the least justifiable of the many qimjtianahle transactions 
by which the Brrtiah power In India haa been acquired or 
preserved. Tho protection of the Raja waa, in the first 
instance, generous and politic the military command 
of hi* country subsequently was nooeerwry for object* of 
British policy and was not incompatible with the pacific 
interests of the Raja and prosperity of his hauted-domi- 
nlan. To impose upon him tho maintenance of a ferou 
infinitely more numeroua than was neceesary fierr the de- 
fonoe of the country and the oort of which heavily taxed 
its resource# to urge the exaction with unrelenting 
rigour } and to resent with unpltying veegeanoe the pas- 
sions exalted by a deep sense of national wrong among a 
aenii-barbarcUB and demoralised race, — were unworthy of 
the character of the British nation for justioo and gene- 
rosity of ths dr ill ra tion ft had attained, and tho rehgion 
it professsd. 

Notwithstanding the sertritiaj exercised upon the 
leaders of the late r ising ; and th* submission which the 
irresistible superiority of the British arms had compelled, 
the spirit of disaffection after a while revived, and in ]<m 
than two yesra, the new Dowan was suspeoted of being 
anwerned In a plot directed against the British authority 
He had also suffered the payment of the subsidy again to 
iVH into arrear, and improvement in this respect was not 
to be expectsd from tho increasing infiimiti<M and un~ 
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bccilily of the R^jo. Umlei lho‘i circumstance^ the HOOK I 
Goxernmcnl of Bengal con^itloied lUelf empowered b\ cirwr \ 

the fifth nrticlc of the t roit \ of 1F03 to assume tho 

mningement of the country hut suspended tho fuml 1S0*> 
adoption of the arrangement until it vbouhl become un- 
ax oidable Its necessity became npjment at last o\cn to 
the Raji , and the new Resident, Colonel John Munro, at 
his request and with the mlhorilx of the British Go\ em- 
inent, took upon himself the administration of the prin- 
cipality ns the minister of the Rain, or Bewail 1 *1 ho 

condition of Tiavnncorc unqueslionablx required the in- 
tervention of a stronger and wiser contioul The Raja 
was a cypher the Dcwan usurped tho whole power, ami 
cm pi oa ed it to defraud the prince and oppress the people 
Inadequate as were the resources to the public exigencies 
the country laboured undor the box crest fiscal exaction 
justice there was none, and a general stato of disor- 
ganisation prevailed The judicious regulations introduced 
by Colonel Munro xestored order, secured tho administra- 
tion of justice, and, whilst they liquidated tho debt, and 
discharged the stipulated pajments with punctuality the} 
more than doubled the rexcmics of the Raja, and in a 
still greater proportion lightened the burthens of bis 
subjects 5 The Raj i died m 1812 lie was succeeded by 
bis sister, such being the order of inheritance among tho 
.Nairs of Travnncoie Under tho gox eminent of this lady, 
and the regency of her succcssoi, Colonel Munro ofiiciated 
as Dewan until tho year 1814 , when bo restored the 

1 have Colonel Munro 5 own statement, Hint lie accepted the office of 
Dcwan at the request of the Rnjn Jn nnswer to questions put to him, he 
states “The treatr authorized the general interference of the llritlsh Govern- 
ment, hnt I assumed the charge of the administration nt the express request 
of the Raja, with the authority of the Ilntish Government “ And to the ques- 
tion, whether it was completely volantarv on the part of the Raja, he replies, 

“It was at the earnest request of the Raja — Evidence of Colonel Munro, 

Select Committee of House of Commons, March, 3832 Hamilton thoreforo 
is wrong in stating that the arrangement tool place under tho Raja’s suc- 
cessor — Description of Hindostan, H 317 

3 Evidence above referred to also Extracts from Colonel Mnnro’s Report to 
the Madras Government in 1818, quoted by Mr Jones, App Report of the 
Select Committee of the Hon^c of Commons, Political, 4to ed ,p 287 In 
three years, Colonel Monro, beside the current subsidy, “ succeeded in paying 
eighteen lakhs of rupees dne to the Compan>,and nearly she to individuals, 
in abolishing the most oppressive monopolies and taxes, and in settling the 
affairs of tho country on the principles of justice and humanity n Tho land 
revenue was increased from nine to fifteen lakhs , tho duty received from tlio 
tobacco monopoly, from five to cle\en lakhs, nnd that on salt, from thirty 
thousand rupees, to two lakhs and thirty thousand hut, to tho relief of the 
people, os man> oppressive taxes and all illegal exactions were abolished 
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BOOK I. officer at the head of the army who had placed him under 
rrwiT t arrest on charges preferred against him by a number of 

officers commanding native corps in consequence of 

1800 whiob appeal direct to the Honourable the President in 
Cmmad, Iientenant-General Maodowill had received a 
positive order from the chief secretary to liberate Lion 
tenant-Colonel Htmro from arrert and the order pro- 
ceeded to etigmatixe the oonduot of Colonel Htmro as 
destructive of subordination, subversive of mErtaxy dis- 
cipline, a violation of the sacred rights of the Commander 
in-Chie^ and a moet dangerous example to the service. 
General Maodovmll therefore 'thought it incumbent on 
him in support lif the dignity of the profession, and hia 
owd station and character to express hia strong disappro- 
bation of Colonel Monro a unexampled proceedings, and 
reprimanded him accordingly 

Thus far the Government of Madras had acted with a 
degrejo of calmness and fbrbeannoe which derived addrti 
onal lustre from the contrast which it offered to the 
violence of the Oornmander-m-Chief. Instead of inter 
poaing to heal the wmmda vrhioh the necdleas sensitive- 
ness of the offloer* had suffered from the incautious but 
indefinite language of an offlotal report, and which a few 
words of explanation from the writer eupported by their 
own good sense and the mediation of their common su 
penor muat have convinced them were more imaginary 
than real, General ifaodowaJl echoed and aggravated their 
oamplamta, and, miring up their grievances with hie own, 
employed them as instruments with which to assail the 
Got eminent m the person of one of ita meet meritorious 
and efflmwit servant*. For the Government of Madras to 
have allowed Colonel Munro to fall a saanfioo to interested 
clamour or personal resentment on aooount of rtu own 
acta, would have forfeited far ever Its claim to the respect 
of its subordinate*. The opinions of Colonel Monro ImH 
■been atEed fax by ihcae who were untitled to Awrmna 
them, and so enjoined, it wma hia duty to state hia honest 
oanvintiani without reserve. These convictions were pro- 
noanoed hy the Cam maud er-in-Chief of the day to be Ida 
own and the Madras Government, the Government of 

Oaawal Ortra to th* Caaraodtr-tn-Oki hsatwwrtei. tMh Jan. UM. 
— Fad. Paper*. »tk itaj- 1*10 f. It. ^ 
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Bengal, and tlic Couit of Dneetors, all concurred an their 
justice and truth, and took them as the principles of then 
public acts The responsibility of the subordinate ceased 
when the supreme power — one acknowledging no lespon- 
sibility to its own servants — • determined to identify his 
counsels with its own decrees , and its decrees would have 
been issued m vam, if the counsels which suggested them 
were to expose any one of its mstiuments to be degraded 
and punished by another There can he no question, 
therefore, that the Government of Madras was bound to 
shield the Quarter-Master-General from the anger of the 
Commander-In-Chief , and that it was legally empowered 
so to interpose, was substantiated by the enforced submis- 
sion of the latter His threats of what he would have 
done if he had remained, were like the fast-retiring wave 
of the Madras surf wasting itself in impotent foam and 
fury upon the beach 

It happened, unfortunately for the character of the Ma- 
dras Government, and the tranquillity of the settlement, 
that, departing from the calm assertion of its own powers, 
and the dignified attitude it had hitherto held, the Govern- 
ment precipitated itself into a career of recriminatory and 
vindictive acts Instead of regarding the general order of 
the Commander-in-Chief as the idle ebullition of an angry 
spint, the influence of which was neutralised by its own 
intemperance , instead of taking time to weigh deliber- 
ately the probable results of engaging m an angry contest , 
the Government instantly promulgated a pubhc order 1 of 
scaicely less exceptionable phraseology, charging General 
Macdowall with having given utterance to insinuations 
grossly derogatory to the character of the Government, 
and subversive of military discipline and of the founda- 
tions of pubhc authority, and with having on that and 
othei lecent occasions been guilty of violent and inflam- 
matory proceedings, and of acts of outrage accusations 
not wholly borne out by facts, even if it had been decor- 
ous to proclaim them Taking advantage also of the non- 
reception of General Macdowall’s formal resignation, the 
order cancelled his appointment, and removed him from 
the station of Commander-m-Chief of the forces of Fort 

1 The Commander in-chief's order was not published till the 30th of Jan 
The order of the Government is dated the 31st 
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BOOK I. About the rame time with thin manifestation of the 
rmir y g ro w i ng sentiments of insubordination at Hyderabad, to 

overt ant of mutiny was committed by the Company 1 * 

3800 European regiment quartered *t Misnlipaiam. The offi- 
cer* of this corpe bad pertaken in the general fe elmgi , 
and had been ftrrtber irritated by the indiscreet harshness 
with •which their commanding officer had viaited some 
imprudent ex pi os sl ona of thoea feeling* in a moment of 
oonnvmlity The men were also out of humour at being 
occasionally drafted to aerre p marine* on board of the 
ehipa of war in the Bay of Bengal A report was current 
amongst them that the whole can* was to be broken up 
in this manner and, when an oroer was leaned for three 
oompanioe to prepare for marine duty the men refused to 
obey and the officer* plaoed their errn colonel under 
arreet The oo mmand was aasumod by the next in rank 
a managing oommittee of offioera was instituted, and a 
oorreepondenoe was opened by them with the Hyderabad 
and other mutinous cb vision*. Colonel Malooim, who was 
at Madras, preparing to prooeod on his mission to Perms, 
was despatched to llasulipatam to restore order and 
subordination he was treated with oourtesy but returned 
to the Presidency without accomplishing the object of his 
-mission, and atrongiy ixnpretaed with the persuasion that 
the revocation of the fim mmm ant order would alone 
prevent a general and fatal insurrection- 1 In fact, on the 
3rd of August, garrison ordere directed the regiment to 
hold ltaelf in readiness for field serrioe a pl«n having 
been concerted for the junction of the troop* fr om 1 La- 
nd ipalam with those from Jalna and Hyderabad, and their 
united march to Madras, where they threatened to compel 
the restcratirm of the officers, and to depone Sir George 
Barknr from the post of Governor Lucidly for all con- 
cerned, these wild and criminal projects were arrmted 
by the seasonable interposition of the Gorumor-G on oral, 
and the return of the most violent and raah to a reool lec- 
tion of their duty 

The Goreromeni of Madras had thus, by unquestionable 
deficiencies in temper and discretion, brought matter s to a 

rsl Prart,!^ U10,IB.an,n<iap,L OofaMl H«W|| — v. 
waatirpBMhhrt^O tTTStlc MastfasDtWsrtasesirftlwMidjMaTTW 
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position from winch it was equally dangerous to advance BOOK I 
or recede Several of the most distinguished of its mill- chajp v 

tary servants counselled the rescission of the obnoxious 

orders, and the restoration of the suspended officers to 
the service 1 Such a concession might have moderated 
the violence of the tempest, but its efficacy m producing 
a continued calm was more than doubtful It would have 
been an acknowledgment that the Government had acted 
with inconsiderateness and injustice, and possessed neither 
the strength nor the spirit to assert its legitimate rights , 
and it would have established a dangerous precedent, and 
encouraged, m time to come, those who felt or fancied a 
grievance, to resist the will of all futuie administrations, 
and seek redress by force and intimidation There was an 
end of all civil government, — of all government, — if 
military combination was allowed to set aside constituted 
authority, if the army was suffered to dictate its own 
laws and. choose its own officers , if the weapons, with 
which it was intrusted to defend the state against ex- 
ternal aggression, were aimed against those functionaries 
who had been appointed to guide and govern m India the 
civil and military servants of the Company and subjects 
of the Crown. Justice demands that full weight should 
be given to these considerations in appreciating the con- 
duct of Sir George Barlow at this crisis His determina- 
tion to uphold at every risk the nghtful claims of the 
Government to the obedience of the army was defensible 
on the grounds of the responsibility, imposed upon him 
by his station, of preserving undisturbed the social rela- 
tions of the civil and military power under his authority, 
of asserting the superiority of law over force, and of 
maintaining inviolate the principles of the constitution, 
which had been assigned to the various members of the 
Indian empire by the Legislature of Great Britain. Not 
was the hazard of actual collision so imminent or so 
great as it seemed to be from the menacing attitude which 
a part of the army had assumed It was but a part , and 
a considerable portion had not yet taken any share in their 
proceedings The Commander-in-chief, and the great ma- 
jority of those officers who were highest in rank and most 

i By Captain Sydenham, the Resident at Hyderabad , by Colonel Montresor, 
commanding the subsidiary force , and by Colonel Malcolm — Pari Papers 
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BOOK L ordinate and seditious spirit -which the offlean had 
chip t displayed. The letter had been pu bl i sh ed at M ad ra s , 

■ qjkI cdrcolated to the army but, notwithstanding its gene- 

ral tenor there ru a oalmneas in it* tone, and a reason 
abkneea in it* arguments, 'which opened a prospect of 
considerate as well as jest decision. Whatever might be 
the nentenoe of the G orern or-G en eral, the sting of person- 
ality wa* removed and it was the functionary not the 
individual, who was expected to pronounoe judgment. 

It had been the purpose of Lord Min to to hare sailed 
for Madras before the end of July but hi* departure was 
delayed by the assurance, which the Madras Got ora merit, 
with that angularly imperfect knowledge which it had 
on other occasions evinced of the real state of things, 
conveyed to him, that the agitation wt* rapidly «nbaldln& 
and that a fair proepect existed of the army's returning 
to a een»e of duty As soon as he ascertained that the 
information was moorroct, he embarked, and reached 
Madras on the llth of September All parties anxiously 
waited his fiat It was not long delayed. 1 On the £5th 
of the nmo month a general order armenmoed to the army 
the Governor Generals reprobation of their past oandnet, 
and his resolution to inflict ruch punishment as might bo 
commensurate with the offenoe* committed, This deter 
mutation was expressed in language designed and calcn 
Is ted to aaeuag* all imtsted foehn g; and it wus too evidently 
grounded upon the nature of the past transaction for its 
justice to be aahed into question. The neoeomty of vin 
cheating the authority of the Government was based 
entirely upon abstract and incontrovertible prindplen, 
and the maimer in whioh that vindication was to be 
exercised was qualified with the utmost possible leniency 
The deension of the GorerDOT-Genenilwaa also distinguished 
by one remarkable peculiarity — the more remarkable from 
the contrast which it preeanted to the whole oonrse of 
Sir George Barlow’* proceeding*, — the nuD-exwrmee of 
absolute power the abeyanoe of the right of the Governor 
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General to decree punishment of his own will and plea- 
sure , and the reference of thoso who wero charged with 
the highost degree of culpability to the judgment of their 
peers A few onlj of the offenders w ero selected , such 
as officers in command of stations or of bodies of troops, 
commandants of corps, and individuals conspicuous for 
violent and forward behnuour For the two first, courts- 
martial wero ordered , to the others, the nltcrnatn o was 
offered of investigation before ilio same tribunal, or dis- 
missal from the service The whole of tho officers of the 
Hyderabad force were pardoned, m consideration of tho 
important example which tliej had ^et of submission 
Only three officers came under the hrst class, eighteen only 
under the latter , a general amnesty tranquilliscd tho rest 
The order wound up with expressions of affectionato 
solicitude for the character and wclfaro of the Coast army, 
which sunk deep into minds that had so long been used 
to tho languago of unbending sternness and unqualified 
reproof, and which now laboured under tho humiliating 
consciousness that personal resentment, however provoked, 
was no excuse for a dereliction of tho first principles of 
military duty, — obedience to constituted authority, and 
allegiance to the state 

Shortly after tho promulgation of this order, tho trials 
commenced Lieutenant-Colonel John Bell, the command- 
ant of the garrison of Sermgapatam, was charged with, 
joining, and with heading, tho mutiny of tho troops The 
defence set up was, that he had consented to take tho 
command only to prevent excesses , that ho exercised no 
real authority in the fort , that ho had signed tho test 
without hesitation himself, and that it was through his 
influence the officers also finally signed it, and that the 
garrison finally surrendered the fort m a peaceable man- 
ner He was pronounced guilty, and sentenced to bo 
cashiered A like charge and sentence characterised the 
trial of Major Storey, who had consented to hold the 
command at Masuhpatam, upon the arrest, by his brother- 
officers, of Colonel Innes, their common superior A 
similar defence was offered, and the prisoner was recom- 
mended to the mercy of the Commander-in-chief In 
"both cases, the sentences were held to be too lenient, and 
were sent back for revision , but they weie adhered to 
vox- x. r 
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ths Dutch Islands — Expedition against the Moluccas. — 
Capture of Ambeyna, — of Banda, — and of Tematu — 
Expedition egtip.it date, — accompanied by Lord hhxlo 
— Dlfficultm of On Voyage — owneww. — Former Ope- 
rations . — Destruction of Dutch Veueii at Oraii — 
Measures of General Daendds and of ha Successor 
General Jansens . — Arrival of the fleet in the B toads of 
Batavia. — Landing of ike Troop*. — Occupation of 
Batavia.- — Advance to WtUtrretdm. — Strength of Fort 
Cornells.- — Assault. — Hatch of Colonel GiUesnu s Co- 
lumn . , — Surpn*} of the Outuork, — > Defences Forced. — 
Explosion <fa Redoubt, — the Fort taken, — the Pursuit 
and Dispersion of the Enemy — -Churbon and Madura 
occupied. — Final Defeat of General Jansens. — Sar 
render cf Jara and its Dependencies. — Mr Rarfct 
appointed Governor — Colond GiUetpe Commander cf 
the Forces. — Capture of Todhyakarta. — Expedition 
against Dalemhang — Sultan, deposed. — Vines of the 
Court of Zhrectorx . — Beneficial Results of the British 
Administration t* Java, 

BOOR L eTmta anj great politic*! importance took place 

^ on the oontinent of India, the occurrence of which 

ctLkT TL mi likel j to aggrante the anxiety experienced by the Bri- 
180 g tiah Government from the dtssenaioiu that prevailed at 
Madras hot, daring the same period, Tsrioua occasions of 
minor moment had arisen for the exercise of ita inter 
farenoe and the manifestation of ita power Of tMa 0 ha 
racter were the prooeedinga consequent upon the oondact 
of Amir Khan, of wham mention ha* been made in oar 
preceding pages, and who provoked at thl* time the hos- 
tility of the Government of Bengal Left withont oan- 
trool by the insanity of Hoi bar, and keeping together a 
numerous body of troops, for the payment cf which he 
poeaeeeed no mean* of his own, Amir Khan, after exhaust- 
ing the resouroee of the Rajput princes, waa compelled to 
look abroad for pi coder and enlarge the field of his depre- 
dation*. The Raja of Berar was aelected a* the yiotun of 
hia ueceaaitioa. 

In the commencement of hia political career Jerwmnt 
Rao Holkar had been detained fer acme time a* q prisoner 
at Nagpore, and aocofding to hia own assert! or*, waa pd- 
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laged "by tho Bnja of jewels of \ cry great v alue Amir 
Khan now demanded, m the name of Holkar, the lcstitu- 
tion of the jewels' or their puce , and, as the demand was 
not complied with, he moved, in January 180D, to the 
frontiers of Berar with all Ins force, swelled to a large 
amount by the accession of the predatory or Pindan 
bands," who had long spread teiror through the dominions 
of the Bkonsla Baja by their daring and devastating 
incursions No serious opposition was offered to Amu 
Elian’s advance he crossed the Neibudda and proceeded 
to Jubbulporc, a considerable city of Berar, of which and 
of the surrounding country lie took possession 

Although not bound by the terms of the existing tieaty 
to give military aid to the Baja of Nagporo against lus 
enemies, yet the aggression of Amir Khan was consideied 
by the Bengal Goa eminent to demand its a igorous inter- 
position There were grounds for suspecting that his 
movements were not unconnected with the discontent of 
the Subahdar of Hy derabad and although the assertions 
of his envoys at Nagpore, that then master had been 
induced to invade the country by the invitation of the 
Kizam, who had offered to defray the cost of a still more 
formidable armament, might not be deserving of implicit 
credit, yet the known sympathies of tho parties rcndeied 
such a league between thorn far from improbable The 
interests of the British power were therefore implicated 
with those of the Baja of Berar “The question was not,” 
asLoidMmto observed, “whether it was just aud expe- 
dient to aid the Baja m tho defence and recovery of his 
dominions, although in point of policy the essential change 
in the political state of India which v\ ould be occasioned 
by the extinction of one of the substantive powers of the 
Dehhm might variant and require our interference, but 
whether an enterprising and ambitious Mussulman chief, 
at the head of a numerous army, inesistiblo by any powei 
except that of the Company', should bo permitted to 
establish his authority on tho rums of the Baja’s do- 
minions, over territories contiguous to those of the 

1 VIS Records Amir Khan mentions the manner In which Holkar became 
possessed of these jewels , but states that they were sold, and the produce was 
expended in raising troops, when ho was seized hi the Bhonsla Raja — Life, 
p 91 

2 He states his force at 40,000 horse and 24,000 rindaris 
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by a welbdispoeed and commercial people. The inhabi 
taut* of the Utter or western eh ore, thinly scattered from 
Cape Husendom through * dutanoe of nearly fonr hnn 
drod miles, h«d, from a remote period, been bo notorious 
for piratical habits, as to hare aeon rod for their territory 
the denomination of the Pirate ooast. Among theae tribes 
the Joaamis were distinguished by their audacity and 
cruelty They had recently embraced the reformation 
which Abd-ubwahab had some years before introduced 
into Mo hamm e danism, and united to the fierceness of 
their lawless trade the ferocity of fanatioam. Profession 
of the faith of Islam, or instant death, waa the fata of 
their captive*. Their vessels, known as daoa or bugalaa, 
varying from one hundred and fifty to three hundred and 
fifty tana burthen, and carrying from oco hundred and 
fifty to two hundred men, wore ohnnaily built, with a 
emgio mast, and mounted but a few guns. Singly they 
wbtb little formidable but they usually sailed together 
In amah fiesta, from which a me reliant- vessel waa rarely 
atJe to extricate herself. For a considerable period they 
refrained from molesting English ahlpa The Company’s 
armed Teaaels were instructed to exercise eimfinr forbear 
an cn, and to oonfine themaelTea to repelhng aggression. 
Emboldened by this polioy and impelled by their re- 
ligicmi ardour the Joaamia departed from the caution 
they bad hitherto preserved, and do longer paid any re- 
spect to the Bnhah flag. In 1808, the Sylph, a small ship 
of only one hundred tons, having cm board the native 
Permian secretary of Sir Harford Jones, was attacked and 
captured in sight of the Ncredde frigate by whloh she 
was retaken, sod the pirate Teasels were sunk. In the 
next year the Minerva, a large merchant-ship, fell in with 
a fleet of daoa, and, after a running fight of two days, was 
oamed by boarding. The resistance and loss they h«d 
suffered had so exasperated the pirates, that err ery male 
ChnsUen cm board was murdered. It was no longer pos- 
sible to permit the perpetration of snob outrages and ft 
whs determined to seek the Joann u In their chief port, 
IUs-ftl-Khairoa, inflict upon them a deserved punishment 
for their past erfmee, and impair If not annihilate, the 
means of future mischief. 1 

Aecosntrf tW Wakabfc, ty Sir H*r*rt Jco«*,>.in, Tr»TT* ts IrvUi, 
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The expedition consisted of two of Ins Majesty's frigates, 
the Chiffonne and Clormde, and six of the Company’s 
nrmed vessels, in which nine hundred European soldiers 
and five hundred Sipalns were embarked The flotilla was 
commanded by Captain Wainwiight of the Chiffonne , 
the land division by Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, of his 
Majesty’s 65th The armament left Bombay on the 4th 
September Off Cape Musendom, it fell in with a fleet of 
twenty-seven daos one was sunk, the others were dis- 
persed The foice then proceeded to Muscat, the Imam 
of which, equally hostile to the Joasmis as pirates and 
as Wahabis, gave prompt assistance to the objects of the 
expedition The squadron arrived off Ras-al-Khaima on 
the 12th of November Notwithstanding its designation 
of Has oi head-land, the town was found to be situated 
on a low sandy peninsula, nearly a mile m length The 
neck of the isthmus was defended by a wall, and the sea- 
face by batteries and entrenchments It was also secure 
fiom the neai approach of vessels of war by the shallow- 
ness of the water 

In consequence of this difficulty, the bombardment of 
the town was impracticable, and it was determined to 
cany it by assault By a skilful disposition, the landing 
of the troops on the neck of the isthmus was effected at 
daybreak on the 13th of November , and, in spite of a 
vigorous resistance, the wall was escaladed Guns were 
then brought up, and, under the cover of their fire, the 
tioops penetrated into the town All the pnncipal houses, 
as usual m Asiatic cities, were flat-roofed , and from their 
xoofs, and loop-holes in then walls, a murderous fire of 
matchlocks checked for a while the progress of the assail- 
ants Then perseverance, however, tnumphed the town 
was abandoned by its surviving defenders, and by two 
o’clock Ras-al-Khaima was in the possession of the British 
Although the place was filled with valuable merchandize, 
the spoil of piratical expeditions, no plundei was pei- 


by Lieutenant V ellsted of the Indian navy, I 243 Both mention that the 
prisoners, not Mohammedans, v>ere brought singly to the gangway , where one 
of the pirates cut their throats, 'with the exclamation, Allah Akbar ! God Is 
great 1 According to Lieutenant Wellsted, the name, proper!} Johasmls, -was 
derived from Johosm, a Mohammedan saint, who had pitched hfs tent on the 
promontory where their enht port was built, hence called Ras al-Klmima,thc 
Cape of Tents, 1 25G 
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BOOK L by a woB-dispoeed and oommercial people. The inhabl 
chat n. bants of the latter or weetem shore, thinly scattered from 

Cape Jluaendom through a distsnoe of nearly four him 

1505 dred mile*, had, from a remote period, been so notorious 
for plratioal habits, u to hare secured for their territory 
the d<Mominatioo of the Pirate ooest. Among these tri bee 
the Joasmii were dlfltinguiahod by their audacity and 
cruelty They had recently embraced the reformation 
-which Ah d ubwnhab had some yean before Introdnoed 
into Mobunmedainim, and united to the fierce oewi of 
their Iswleas trade the ferocity of f a n ati cism . ProfeBeian 
of the faith of Islam, or instant death, was the fate of 
their captivea. Their veesels, known as dice or bngalaa, 
varying from one hundred and fifty to three hundred and 
fifty tons burthen, and carrying from cme hundred and 
fifty to two hundred men, were ohtmafly built, with a 
single mast, and mounted but a few guns Singly they 
were little formidable but they usually sailed together 
in email fleets, from which a merchant- vessel was rarely 
able to extricate herself. For a oonaiderable period they 
refrained from molesting English ship*. The Company a 
armed Teasels were instructed to exercise similar forbear 
ip™ and to oonflue themselves to repelling aggroacon. 
Emboldened by this policy and impelled by their re- 
ligious ardour the Joasmis departed from the caution 
they had hitherto preserved, and no longer paid any re- 
spect to the British flag. In 1806, the Sylph, a small ship 
of only one hundred tons, haring an board the native 
Persian secretary of Sir Harford Jones, was attacked and 
captured in sight of the Hermde frigate by which she 
was retaken, and the pirate veasela were sunk. In the 
next year the IHurrra, a largo merchant-ship, fell In with 
a fleet of daoa, and, after a running fight of two days, was 
carried by boarding, Tbe resistance and loss they had 
Buffered had ao exasperated the pirates, that every male 
Christian on board was uiurdenvL It was uo Icn^nr pos- 
sible to permit the perpetration of such outrages and it 
was determined to seek the Joasmia in their chief port, 
Raa-si Khaims, Inflict upon them a deserved punishment 
far their past Crimea, and impair if not annihilate, the 
means of future mischief. 

Arewnt *f IS* W»a*w*. ky str Hirfcrt jMtf, 
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The expedition consisted of two of his Majesty’s frigates, 
the Ohiffonne and Gorinde, and six of the Company’s 
armed vessels, in which nine hundred European soldiers 
and five hundred Sipahis were embarked The flotilla was 
commanded by Captain Wainwright of the C hiff onne , 
the land division by Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, of his 
Majesty’s 65th The armament left Bombay on the 4th 
September Off Cape Musendom, it fell in with a fleet of 
twenty-seven daos one was sunk, the others were dis- 
persed The foice then proceeded to Muscat, the Imam 
of which, equally hostde to the Joasmis as pirates and 
as Wahabis, gave piompt assistance to the objects of the 
expedition The squadron arrived off Ras-al-Khaima on 
the 12th of November Notwithstanding its designation 
of Ras oi head-land, the town was found to be situated 
on a low sandy peninsula, nearly a mile in length The 
neck of the isthmus was defended by a wall, and the sea- 
face by batteries and entrenchments It was also secure 
fiom the near approach of vessels of war by the shallow- 
ness of the water 

In consequence of this difficulty, the bombardment of 
the town was impracticable, and it was determined to 
cany it by assault By a skilful disposition, the landing 
of the troops on the neck of the isthmus was effected at 
daybreak on the 13th of November, and, in spite of a 
vigoious resistance, the wall was escaladed Guns were 
then bi ought up, and, under the covei of then fire, the 
tioops penetrated into the town All the principal houses, 
as usual in Asiatic cities, were flat-roofed , and from their 
loofs, and loop-holes m their walls, a murderous file of 
matchlocks checked for a while the progress of the assail- 
ants Their perseverance, however, triumphed the town 
was abandoned by its suiviving defenders, and by two 
o’clock Ras-al-Khaima was m the possession of the British 
Although the place was filled with valuable merchandize, 
the spoil of pnatical expeditions, no plundei vas pei- 


bv Lieutenant ellstcd of tho Indian navy, 1 213 Both mention Hint the 
prisoners, not Mohammedans, -were hronght slngl} to Uio gnngu aj , Mhero ono 
of the pirates cut their throats, -with tho exclamation, Allah Ahbar! God is 
great 1 According to Licntenant Weiisted, tho name, properl} Johasmis, nas 
derived from Johasm, a Mohammedan saint, ivlio bad pitched Ins tent on tho 
promontor) vrherc their cnl i port ivas built, hence called Bas-al-Klialma, the 
Cape of Tents, i 25C 
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BOOK L of parsimonious prodigality In which oven the pecuniary 
rwir tl aaying bore no ratio to the pecuniary loan u the value of 

the captured ahip*, and the charge* of their oonvor and 

130S. equipment*, far outbalanoed in the end the coat which, in 
the beginning, would have been Incurred by the oonqueot 
of the colonies, The views of the home administration at 
this period underwent a change, and the Government of 
Bengal, and the chief naval officers In the Eastern aetts, 
■were authorised to adopt arrangements of a more enter 
pmmg description It whj at first propoaod to att em pt 
nothing more than a rigorotu blockade of the Isle of 
France and Bourbon, by the *qu*dron at the Gape of Good 
Hope, under Admiral Bertie but, a* tbi* was impractica- 
ble, as long a* the blockading ahipa depended upon the 
distant settlement* of the Cape or of Bombay far their 
fupphos, it was determined to oocupy the small island of 
Rodnguei, lying about one hundred leagues oast of the 
Ills of France, and eetabh&h upon it magastnea, with 
stores and provisions, for the refitting and revictoalimg of 
the blockading squadron. A small foroe of two hundred 
Europeans, and an equal number of natives, oommandod 
by Li*mten*irt-Odoocl Keating was despatched from Bom 
bay under occrroy of his Majesty's chip BeHiqueux, Com- 
modore Byrig. They arrived off the island on the 4th of 
August, and found upon it only three Frenchman engaged 
in growing vegetables for the use of the larger inlands. 
Rodnguea was about fifteen miln Ion& from oast to veet 
and seven from north to south. Wood and water wore 
plentiful, and vancus vegetables were raised. The store* 
were landed, and additional supphoa were sent for and 
Colonel Keating adopted all necessary precautions in order 
to strengthen himself in his positicsi The captures made 
in 1809 and 1810, however showed that, whatever benefits 
might ultimately result from the occupation of Rodrigue*, 
it was not followed by that of an effectual hlochade of the 
Frenc h , islands. French, fngatoa had ccntm-aed to aed 
from their ports, and returned to them with spl endi d and 
valuable trophies of notary 

Although the position thus taken up proved inadequate 
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to the entire prevention of maritime depredation, yet it BOOK I 
had the advantage of enabling the English men of -war to chap vi. 

remain moie steadily and continuously in those seas, 

cramping the enemy’s operations, occasioning frequent 1809. 
distress in the islands foi want of supplies, aud affording 
a salient point from which to haiass and annoy them by 
occasional demonstrations 01 actual mroads With this 
puipose, as well as to determine how fai ultenoi and 
more definite measuies were practicable, the forces at 
Rodriguez, both military and naval, were strengthened, 
and m September, 1809, an expedition proceeded fiom _ 
Rodriguez to the Isle de Bourbon. 

A body of foui hundred European and native tioops 
were embarked in his Majesty’s ships Nereide and Otter, 
and the Company’s cruizei Wasp Off Port Louis, in the 
Isle of France, they were joined by his Majesty’s ships, the 
Raisonnable, Commodore Rowley, and the Sinus, Captain 
Pym The whole proceeded to Bourbon, off the eastern 
extremity of which they ainved on the morning of the 
20th of September In the evening, a detachment, raised 
to six hundred men, by the addition of seamen and ma- 
rines, was disembaiked to the southward of Point de 
Galotte, about seven miles from St Paul, the chief town 
on the western side of the island The disembaikation 
was impel ceived by the enemy, and the troops had 
marched, and were m possession of two of the principal 
batteries on the east of the town, commanding the ship- 
ping, before their approach was apprehended On the 
advance of a column to storm a thud battery, they came 
upon the garrison, now collected, and reinforced by a 
hundred men of the tioops of the line, serving on board 
the frigate La Carohne, then lying in the bay with her 
prizes The position of the enemy was strong, and was 
supported by eight pieces of artillery Their defence was 
resolute, and it was not until the main body of the assail- 
ants wns concentrated, that they gave way By half-past 
eight, the whole of the batteries, and the town and 
magazines, vcre in the hands of the Enghsh, and, the 
escape of the ships being prevented by the squadion, 
they v»eic obliged to surrender The French ships taken 
were the Carohno frigate, of forty-six guns, aud some 
small trading vessels , but, besides a gun-brig, and some 
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BOOK L The only British ihip of war now left 6f the bkxkadfng 
<nur t l. squadron w*» the Baadioea mud Commodore Rorrloy wu 

unable to prevent the blockade of the Isle do Bourbon, 

IfflO -which m ectahliahed by the French frigates, Artrm and 
Iphigema, who intercepted several of the transports or 
nring with -troops and storm for the destined expedition 
against the Isle of Franoo. On the L£th of September 
however the Africa! no frigate. Captain Corbett, arrived 
from England and Commodore Ilawley thus reinforced, 
immediately put to sea. The French frigate* fled, and 
the Fngbwb gave chase. The Boadloc* being s heavy 
nailer the French r eemeb soon mhot far a-heod, followed 
closely by tbe Afrioaine Oaptnin Corbett, Apprehending 
the escape of the enemy brought them to actioc, whlUt 
the was five mdea astern. The wind died away 

the Afncaine waa overpowered the cjaptam warn killed, 
and the senior lieutenant was obliged to strike bid odours. 
The balanoe of strength again tamed in favour of the 
French but the Boadiooa, being joined by the Otter 
sloop and Staunch gun-brig, continued the chaaa. The 
enemy 1 ! frigates were Hfctle inclined to renew the oonteat 
and, having taken out much of her crew as w er e unhurt, 
they abandoned the Afncaine in a crippled oonditioiL 
Rowley returned with her to St Paul on the 18th of Sep- 
tember 

Commodore Rowley had not been many hours at an- 
chor whan three mail appeared in the offing, two of which 
had suffered in their rnaita and rigging. He immediately 
mule sail in p ur s u it of them, attended by the Otter and 
Staunch. The vesael that appeared not to bo diaahled had 
another ahip m tow which she cart off, to aare hor*alf by 
flight. The third, having no top- masts, bore up to assist 
her consort, but war soon obliged to strike to the superior 
fame of the Boadieea whilst the anppled vessel yielded 
at anoe to tbe Otter The former proved to be the French 
frigate Venus the Utter the Ceylon, an armed India. man 


tk±i Xorwibcr Hit pa&aaHa rn nrtteite an aa u o«»tecn, 
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from Madras, which had been captured that morning, after 
i smart engagement, by the Venus and the Victor coi- 
vette, the vessel that had escaped The resolute resist- 
ance made by the Ceylon, and the damage she had in- 
flicted upoD the Venus, were the main causes of her own 
recovery, and of the capture of the Venus On board the 
Ceylon was Majoi -General Abercrombie, who commanded 
the expedition now on its way from India 

The struggle thus far honourably maintained by the 
Trench was now soon to terminate , and an effort propor- 
tioned to the object was about to put an end to their 
maritime depredations m the seas of India Shortly after 
the action last noticed, or early in October, Vice-Admiral 
Bertie m the Nisus frigate arrived from the Cape of Good 
Hope m the bay of St Paul Great exertions had been made 
to refit and equip the vessels which had been captured , 
and eleven days after the Vice-Admiral’s arrival he was 
able to put to sea with the Boadicea, Nisus, Africaine, 
Venus, now named the Nereide, and the Ceylon, well 
manned and supphed With this squadron he proceeded 
to Port Louis, off which he arrived on the 19th October 
Finding that of the enemy’s vessels lying in the harbour, 
not more than two were ready for sea, he left the Boadicea, 
Nisus, and Neieide,to maintain the blockade, and resumed 
his voyage to Rodriguez, to join the expedition which had 
been directed to rendezvous at that island On his way 
ho fell in with the squadron fiom India under Rear- 
Admiral Drury, proceeding to the same destination, and 
m company with them arrived at Rodriguez on the 3rd of 
November The division from Bombay was already 
present, and that from Madras made its appearance three 
days afterwards It was not until the 21st October that 
the almament from Bengal arrived As the season was 
far advanced, aud the period was approaching when the 
winds in these latitudes become variable, and violent hur- 
ricanes occur, the commander of the expedition considered 
it of the utmost importance that no further tune should 
bo lost , and accordingly preparations had been made for 
the embarkation of the troops that had previous 1 .} arrived, 
and for the supply of the vessels from Bengal with such 
stores as they might require without their dropping an- 
chor As soon as this operation was effected, the whole 
t oi- I R 
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BOOR I A valuable booty rewarded the intrepidity and conduct 
rt which b*d KO brQUantiy achieved a valuable acquuitlon 

without suffering any loe*- 

1810 At the Mine time, Temate-was taken by Captain Tucker 
with a detachment of Eoropeam, the seamen and marines 
of the Dover and some of the newly enlisted Amboyna 
oorjw. Captain Tndcer arrived off the island on the 
SJJth August bnt light and baftliog winds kept him off 
tho iharc, and a landing was not practicable before the 
2ftth A hundred and seventy ’men were landed in the 
night with Intent to surprise the fort* and batteries which 
guarded the hay The diffmultiea of the approach frus- 
trated the scheme, and the men were re-embarked, Early 
m the morning they were again put on shore j and, whilst 
the frigate engroaftod the attention of the enemy they pro- 
ceeded unobserved to an eminence supposed to tasmnand 
the Fort at Kayomalra, the principal Dutch poet They 
arrived on the hill at noon but to their great vexation 
they found that the foct m screened from their view 
by an intemsnng foreat- They then endeavoured to 
proceed by an inland route, bnt, after maeraant exertion 
throughout the day it we* found impoeaihle to dtfeaomn- 
bar the path of the Immenae trees which had been cut down 
and piled anroaa It. Taming to the right, they foil owed 
the course of a rivulet which led to the bMoh, and brought 
them about tai o dook within eight hundred yards of the 
fort before they ware discovered. Di sr e ga rding a smart fire 
of grape and musketry they rushed fonrard,e*caladed the 
walls, and earned the fart. On the following morning 
the combined operation* of the detacbmsnt and frigate 
overpowered the other do/enct* of ths bay and by the 
evening the town and island were anrrendared- Few 
casualties impaired the exultation of the victor*. Tbetr 
oowjueai completed the reduction of the Moluccas, and 
Java with it* dependence* alone remained in the pcasee- 
amc of tha Dutch. 

Prior to the Departure of Lord M in to for Madras, the 
practicability of the subjugation of Java bad been brought 
under his coed derail on by Mr Raffl**, originally a mem 
her of the Penang Government, hut who had attracted 
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tlie notice of the Governor-General by Ins acquaintance BOOK I. 
■with the languages, and political circumstances of the chap vr. 

tribes of the Archipelago, and had been m consequence * 

appointed the Governor-General’s agent at Malacca Aftei iSI 
Lord Mmto’s return to Bengal, the subject was resumed 
Air. Baffles came lound to Calcutta for the sake of its 
more commodious investigation, and his statements so 
entirely satisfied the Governor-General of the feasibility 
of the measure, that he determined to undertake it upon 
his own responsibility Its execution was, howevei, de- 
ferred until the result of the expedition against the 
Pi ench islands should he known , and in the interval the 
design received the piospective sanction of the autho- 
rities m England No time was lost in pieparmg for the 
expedition The King’s legiments, which had returned 
to Madias 1 from the Mauritius, were immediately re- 
embarked, with the addition of the 78th regiment of 
foot and a portion of the 22nd dragoons , whdst in Bengal 
his Majestj^s 59th, four battalions of Sipahi volunteers, 
the 20th, oi manne regiment, details of pioneers, and 
aitilloiy, horse and foot, with the Governor-General’s body- 
guard, weie assembled under the command of Colonel 
Wood The command of the whole was vested in Sn 
Samuel Auchmuty, the Commander-m-clnef at Madias 
The Bengal troops sailed caily m March, and reached the 
appointed rendezvous at Malacca by the end of April 
Lord Minto accompanied them in the Modeste frigate, in 
the capacity, as he expressed himself, of a volunteer The 
Madras force sailed m two divisions the first, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gillespie, on the 18th of April , and 
the second, under Lieutenant-Colonel Gibbs, on the 29tli 
At the same time Sn Samuel Auchmuty embarked in 
the Akbar frigate, and Commodore Broughton command- 
ing the fleet sailed in the Illustrious It was fortunate 
that their departure had not been delayed, foi on the 
3rd of May a tremendous hurricane set in at Madras, in 
which a great number of xcssels, including the Dover 
frigate, v, ci o driven ashore and lost The fleet had reached 
the outer edge of the vortex, and felt but httle of the 
violence of the stoim The whole of the expedition -was 
collected at Malacca by the 1st of Juno but this was 

i Tlic Htli, CiUi, nnd t^tli the Madras pioneers vrere also rc-cmlml cd. 
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BOOK. I path ; and when, towarda morning, the head of the column 
cur n. hid approached ne*r to the wTwk»,iiffarirt*ti on w*s brought 

to Colonel GlUeeple that the rear diriaioo had fallen be- 

1811 hind. A abort halt was ordered but aa it w iropoaaiblo 
to remain unobserved after daybreat, and ft retreat in the 
presenoe of the enemy might hrirard the success of the 
erpediUon, Colonel Gillespie determined to make the us- 
aanlt at onoe, trnating that the et rayed column would be 
guided anght by the firing, and -would be in time to sup- 
port him before he was seriously cmgigod. 

The morning dawn showed the enemyTi ,videtteo at 
hand, and the oolnmn was challenged. The men, aa com- 
manded, reserving their fire, rushed forward with the 
bayonet and the pioqnets were destroyed, and the id 
vinced redoubt ww# carried ai Boon aa the alarm was given. 
At the (tame moment, the grenadier* of the '76th, under a 
heavy fire from the enemy oamed the bridge over tha 
filokan, a alight structure which might with ease hare 
been demolished. As aoon aa the paanage waa effected, 
Colooel Gillespie, turning to tbe left, stormed a aeoand 
redoubt which waa within the line* and notwithstanding 
the raperioT number* of the enemy and a spirited resist- 
ance, which caused the lews of many bra re offioer* and 
men, carried it at the point of the bayonet. Each of theae 
redoubta mounted twenty eighteen-pounders, beeades 
several twenty-four and thirty two-pounder*. 

The division of Colonel Gibba haring, aa was antia 
pated, been guided to tha aoene of action by the cannon- 
ade, had hastened on to take their share in the conflict 
and, haring croesed the Hlokan, the grenadier* of the 14th, 
69th, and ©th regiments rnoTed agamet a redoubt an tbe 
right, which they stormed, and carried with the bayonet 
in the most gallant manner They had acarooly gamed 
poaseseian, when the powder magazine, attached to it, ax 
plodad with a stunning sound, and scattered piecemeal tho 
mutDsAed lirnba of both defender* and iw* flints This 
awful oootnrenoe was followed by a momentary pause j but 
the hatteriea of the enemy aoon opened ■gain upon the 
attacking column. The assailants had, however now 

R to to bar* ycrtcrtrfltW kjtud «d« 7*» Aon 
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gained a firm footing within the lines, and pioceeded with 
renewed spirit to storm the lemaming ledoubts to their 
right and left 

In the meantime an active cannonade had been mam- 
tamed on the front, where the enemy had erroneously 
expected the mam attack would have been made , and 
undei this persuasion had leframed from reinforcing their 
troops on the right The column directed to the rear was 
unable to cross the river, as the bridge was burnt, and 
obliged to remain contented with firing upon the enemy 
from the opposite bank The detachment under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Macleod earned the redoubt agamst which 
they had been sent, but, unfortunately, with the loss of 
their commander The success of the assault on the 
right, however, soon opened a free access to the entiench- 
ment, and the British entered Cornells in every direction 

"When most of the redoubts had been stormed, and 
daylight rendered objects distinct, the enemy’s reseive, 
composed of several battalions, with twenty pieces of 
horse artillery, besides heavy guns, and a large body of 
cavalry, was seen drawn up on the plains m front of the 
barracks and lesser fort of Comehs, the guns of which 
commanded the approach The duty of dispersing these 
was consigned to the 59th, and was gallantly effected by 
that coips, who not only drove them from their position, 
but captured the fort The dragoons and horse artillery 
then coming up, Colonel Gillespie placed himself at their 
head, and pursued the fugitives for ten miles, cutting off 
groat numbers, and completing the disorganization of then 
army Those who sought refuge m tho thickets, were 
lolled or dispersed by tho 14th regiment and detachments 
of the Bengal volunteers The efforts of then officers to 
koop them together as far as Beutenzorg, where entrench- 
ments had been thrown up, and a second stand was to 
have been made, entirely failed, and tho fate of Java was 
decided Six thousand prisoners were taken, mostly Eu- 
ropean troops, including a regiment of voltigcurs recently 
arrived from Franco Tho loss of tho enemy m lulled and 
wounded was likcwiso very considerable Tho victory was 
not won without loss also to tho assailants In the 
previous operations, and m the assault of Cornells, the 
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BOOK L po*s«aioni and by a convention with the United Nether- 
obit tl. lunin, dated 13th of August, 1814, engaged to re* tore all 

■ the colonies, 'with exception of the Oape of Good Hope 

1815. tod acme plaoeB in the lVeet Indies. Java ires conse- 
quently among the cession*. The more p r ea ring oolla at 
home upon the attention of the Batavian Government, 
delayed it* availing itself immediately of the generosity 
of it* aDy and Java did not reaasume the character of 
a Dutch ookmy until the end of 1816, five year* after It 
had been conquered by the armament from Bengal Sir 
T Baffles was spared the pain of resigning hie power to 
the Dutch co mm inion era, by the appointment of Sir 
Fend all, of the Bengal eervioe to the government of Java 
In the beginning of the same year 


CHAPTER YXL 

Other* of Am Goatmor-General from Jan t, — Internal 
Admxnutratvm, — Inihoationn of future EomHUUcm. — 
Bdationn mti Hyderabad and Bagporo . — Hingovcm- 
mnnt of Oude, — Interfere*?* qf Am Government of Bengal 
Pferenct* briuren A* Jdctcab and Am Bevident , — The 
latter tupporiod by Lord J/t nto ■ — Defect* m Am Judicial 
and Btvcnu* Syntems of Am Bnhik Government. — 31 o- 
Aamme da n and latter Hindu Syttemn . — Concentration of 
Function*. — Judicial officer*. — Ciraautancm counter 
acting d*f votive Advunutration . — Slate of Civil and 
Criminal Junto*. — ComnogmenccM of vetabheAmg Civil 
Chart*, — HuliifHeatic* of Suite , — A m arl of Deemeuu, 

■ — no SftcUve Remedy applied.' — State qf Criminal Jndi 
enturt, — NtmtZar Arman. — State of Poke* — donna of 
Bobbert, — Prevalence of Iteloiti, or Gang Bobbery — - 
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ferrad mmat hbni vhlcb, aabcmjfb a±3"l*4id hi mt ten** 

br tba Oanrt to ba nttodT BtVmSad, Mxa to bara prodacad taaa a nh ia aj a- 
bia to hte tn tba ebt c« Lord Meta, an* ta hart kcl armi mlTain ta hM 
MU * r aaa V km. DM ItotWc**! *Pp*Vaa*t, br Lord Wnta, to b* E^dnrt 
at raxM-nrAan on uiufljiK.il, tad ba rajah-ad tW£t*r -ftn- T Ut ta r-.fU -»■ 
vbara ba raoefrvl tka kajaar of kt^ s tthoo d in tba «i of U1T — LtU, 
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CoUtgi of Fori WiZUan. — Financial Operation*. — ■ 
CUm erf Lord Minin' t Admanutrahon. 


rrVEffl Gcrremar-General returned from Jars to Calcutta 
J- towards the end of 1811 end the remaining period 
of hie administration ttu occtrpied -with the rornnopUon 
and prosecution of measure* affecting the welfare of British 
India in iti amicable relatione with tho neighbouring 
state* and ha albes, and m the promotion of it* internal 
prosperity- 

The peace of India remained undisturbed but ran one 
indiofltiona occurred of an approaching necessity far de- 
parting from the pacific principles which had general!/ 
regulated th* policy of the G o T emm ent On the north, 
the Court of Nepaal had aaaerted claims to territory 
within the Company’! boundaries which ware questioned 
or denied and had mitigated, or allowed Its subjects to 
oammit, encroachments and outrages which demanded 
serious notice- In the south, the style aasurned by the 
officers of tho King of Ikimm in their mterooureo with 
the English fancticrnanoB at Chittagong, arising out erf 
insurrections in the intermediate province of Airman, 
lately conquered by the Barmreo, revealed an arrogant 
and usurping spirit which rfc wtmld prohebly require farce 
to repress- On the western frontier the banditti known 
as Fmdarif, were becoming daily more confident and 
daring and in 1812 a party of them nolaied the integrity 
of the British dominions, broke through the boundariee, 
and advanced to the wealthy commercial city of Hina 
pore, which they threatened to plunder The approach 
of troops Mved it from destruction, and the Pindans 
retired. To prerent tho repetition of a ■fmilar i mpH nn, 
treaties were farmed with the Baja# of Tehn and Eewa, 1 
by which they were bound to close the passes in them 
eeTeral prmcipalrties agamst the Pindan incursions, and a 
cordon of troops was stationed along the frontier from 
Btrmlelkhand to lUdnapore. At the aame time that theee 
precautiona wore taken , it was foreseen that they would 
be mere pslfiatirea and a tune was oantemplaied whan 

1 T — ***** g«J* pt ti tPwalg, 1 Tkatrwtie* 
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it "would Re necessary to undertake a system of military BOOK L 
and political operations calculated to strike at tlie root chap mi 

of this great and mcieasing evil . 1 The period "was not 

long deferred but the arrangements adopted belong to a 
different administration The same was the case with 
the course that was ultimately pursued with respect to 
Nepaul and Burma , and we may therefore suspend their 
consideration until the power of the British Government 
was exerted to place its lights beyond dispute, to secure 
its confines fiom aggression, and to eradicate the preda- 
tory pestilence which had so long preyed upon the strength, 
and wasted the energies, of Cential India 

The subsidiary alliance with Hyderabad had undergone 
no matenal alteration since the interference of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal m the appointment of a minister The 
Nizam, discontented and sullen, took little concern in 
pubhc busmess, and sought consolation for wounded pride 
m sensual indulgence His minister, Mumr-al-Mulk, equally 
mdolent and incapable, followed his soveieign’s example , 
and all the labour, but with it much of the authority,, 
devolved upon the Hindu subordinate, Chandu Lai Strong 
also in the assured support of the Resident, the Dewan 
made but an indifferent use of his responsibility, and to 
his own purposes and emolument sacrificed the interests 
of the pnnce and the prosperity of the people At the 
recommendation of the Resident, Chandu Lai consented to 
the reorganisation of the mili tary contingent which the 
Nizam was bound by treaty to furnish, and, instead of a 
body of irregulars, to maintain a standing disciplined 
force under British officers This was gradually increased 
to above twelve thousand men, horse and foot, and proved 
itself of eminent service m the subsequent war Its chief 
value in the estimation of the minister was the weight 
which it gave lnm m his dealings with the Court, and the 
coercive means it enabled him to employ against refractory 
landholders, and farmers of the revenue, on occasions 
when the aid of the subsidiary brigades was withheld. The 
sanction of the Government was given to the arrangement 
A s im ilar plan was recommended to the Peshwa, and he 

1 Secret Letter from Bengal, 2nd October, 1812, Papers, Pindarl War, 
p 14 
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The interference which was thus exercised by the Go- BOOK I 
vemment of Bengal in the internal legulation of the chap vn. 
affairs of Oude, was grounded upon the article of the 
treaty of 1801, in which the Nawab “ engaged to estabhsh ° " 
in his lesened dominions such a system of administra- 
tion, to be earned into effect by his own officers, as should ' 
be conducive to the prospenty of his subjects, and cal- 
culated to secure the lives and property of the inhabitants , 
and that his Excellency would always advise with, and act 
m conformity to, the counsel of the officers of the Ho- 
nourable Company” The explanation subsequently given 
by Lord "Wellesley to the Nawab of the principles which 
were to legulate the intercourse between the two states 
amplified the expressions of this article , and whilst it 
declared that the Resident was to be the representative of 
the Governor-General, and the channel by which the sen- 
timents and counsels of the British Government were to 
be communicated, enjoined that functionary to treat the 
Nawabwith the utmost degree of lespect, conciliation, and 
attention, and to maintain cordial union and harmony m 
all transactions 

How was this to be accomplished when the sentiments 
of the Nawab differed fiom those of the Resident? what 
security was provided for the acquiescence of the former 
m the counsels of the latter ? who was to determine whe- 
ther the counsels of the British Government and of its 
representative were really calculated to promote the in- 
terests of the pnnee and his people ? and by what means 
comphance was to be enforced consistently with the de- 
gree of independence which the Nawab was allowed to 
retain ? were questions which the vague and indefinite 
phraseology of both treaty and explanation left for the 
embarrassment of Lord Wellesley’s successors 

On the present occasion, all these sources of perplexity 
occurred Professing himself willing and desirous to defer 
to the advice of the British Government, the Nawab en- 
tertained insuperable and not unreasonable objections to 
the propositions submitted to him It was recommended 
to him to take as a model, the arrangements introduced 
into the Ceded provinces with, it was affirmed, entire 
success, to relinquish the practice of farming the re- 
venues , to institute an inquiry into the productiveness 
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BOOK I of the 1«ndw tod, upon a determination of their value, to 
mir ttl settle wRh the proprietor a moderate rate -of 

for a period of three ymrs. To these xocommendaticma 

IB1Z the Nawab at firat gave hie aaaent hut he started doubt* 
as to the practicability of their execution, the delays and 
difficulties which would attend the valuation of the land*, 
and the impoaaibllltj of finding fancMonnrie* qualified 
and fit to form settlements with the landholders. On the 
other hand, the Resident, Major BaiIHe, sanguine in hie 
expectations of suooobb, treated the Nawab s doubts a* 
ernalve, and, instead of observing the conciliatory oourae 
preecnbed by Lord Wellesley proved the reform with a 
degree cf poaitivenees and importunity which. furnished 
the Nawab with a freeh oau*e of alarm, and led him to 
apprehend that the Resident's objects were to take into 
bra own hands the nomination cf the revenue officers and 
an inquisitorial scrutiny into hi* revenues. Each charged 
the other with a virtual infraction of the treaty the Re- 
sident accusing the Nawab of disregarding tho advice of 
the Entiah Government, and the Nawab oomplalnmg that 
he wa* not permitted to judge what measure* were oan- 
duoive to the prosperity af his people, or carry them into 
effect through the agency of hi* own eervanta. There 
were several other aooroe* cf disagreement, arising chiefly 
out of the advocacy by the Reaid cut of the right* and 
claim* of the members of the Nawab • family or cf in- 
dividual* taken under hi* especial protection, m opposition 
to the vriahe* of the Nawab. In moat of theae case* the 
oondnet of the Rcodent might be defended, either by ex 
iating or implied engagement* with the British Gove ru- 
in mt but it necessarily reminded the Nawab of the 
unreality cf the m dependence with which Lord Wellealey 
had pretended to invest him in ah matter* of a private 
and domeetlo nature. 

After much lengthy ccrreapondeiioe and varied* per- 
sonal oocferenoca, in which the Nawab under the operation 
of fluctuating feelings repeatedly promised aoquieooenoe, 
and a* often evaded the ftdfllmeiit of hi* promisee, the 
Government cf Bengal, then administered by General 
Hewett a* Yioe-Preaident during Lord liinto'a abaence at 
Java, determined to re tram from urging the question of 
reform farther They signed that it would be of little 
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avail to enfoice tlie Nawab’s adoption of a plan, the exe- 
cution of winch ho could easily, and would most certainly, 
frustrate, that his objections to any particular schcmo of 
reform could not be construed into a systematic disiegard 
of the counsels of the British Government, for which, on 
the contrary, ho piofessod the utmost deference , and that, 
consequently, to have recourse to the only method of 
compulsion which could be contemplated, that of denying 
him the services of the subsidiary force for tho suppi es- 
sion of insubordination and resistance to his authority, 
would be an unjustifiable departure from tho conditions 
of the alhanco Whilst crpicssing, therefore, extreme 
dissatisfaction with tho Nawnb for tho insincerity and 
prevarication which ho had display ed, tho Resident was 
instructed to relinquish foi the time all further efiorts to 
obtain Jus consent to the proposed reform 1 With regard 
to the employment of British troops against refractory 
Zemindars at the requisition of tho Nawab’s collectors, the 
Government confirmed a resolution to which they had 
previously come, of not allowing their employment with- 
out an investigation by the Resident of the occasion which 
demanded it 

The question of reform remained unagitated during 
part of 1812, but causes of disagreement wero not wanting 
In the commencement of tho year, an application was 
made by the Nawab foi troops to put down an insurrec- 
tion , but -the Resident, ascertaining that the disturbance 
was of no importance, and was connected, as usual, with 
the exactions of the fanners of the revenues, insisted on 
the pnor investigation of tho ments of the case, or the 
deputation of Ins own agents for the purpose The Nawab 
declined compliance, and no troops were sent Shortly 
afterwards, some of the Nawab’s proceedings encroaching 
on the nghts of the Bhao Begum of Fyzabad, the widow 
of his fathei, were opposed "to the Resident, as these rights 
had been guaranteed by treaty ThiB interfeience in his 
domestic concerns was a source of severe mortification to 

1 letter from the Bengal Government to tho Court of Directors, I5th 
October, 1811, In which the negotiations with the Nawab ore detailed Report 
Select Committee, 1832, Political Appendix, 414 Tho correspondence 
between the Nawnb, the Resident, and the Government are printed also in 
the“Oude Papers,” ^printed for the proprietors of East India Stock, June, 
1824 
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book I tbo Numb, and be strenuously denied tbe right of tie 
chat tu. Resident to interpoae. Towards t be close of tbe «une 

ywr the Government of Bengal bad its attention called 

1818. to outrage* and robberies oommitted on the British fron- 
tiers by marauding gang* from Chide, whom the Nawab a 
ofiloera were either unable or unwilling to rertraim Aa 
thi» mil had been the frequent topic of unavailing repre- 
sentation, it was now announced to tbs Nawab that tho 
phmdarers would be pursued into hia country by tbe 
British, troops without big permiaaioa if bia aoquioaoence 
were withheld. All these aonroea of vexation produced a 
formal oomplaint of the Nawab against tbe Resident for 
insolent and arrogant behaviour the charge waa met by 
the Resident's denial, and a recriminatory accusation ocf 
an improper want of respect to the British representative 
in tbe tone and style of the Nawab a correspondence. Tbe 
Government pronounoed their entire approbation of tbe 
Resident’s conduct, and required tbe Nawab to adopt a 
more deferential style of addrees. 

He** prooeedtnga for a while intimidated tho Nawab 
into pro fearing bia resolution to conform to tho wishes of 
the Government in all things but ths imperfect execu- 
tion of hia promise drew from Lord Min to, 1 in July 1813, 
an addreas of remonstrance and expostulation, reminding 
hfm that tho British Government had a right, founded 
trpou the basia of the subsidiary treaty to propose such, 
reforms in hi* internal government as it deemed eeaantial, 
and that be was held by the aame treaty under an obliga- 
tion to follow such advioe that he had admitted tho ne- 
cessity and both verbally and in writing had given 
assurances of hia aoqmeeoenoe In a manner little lew 
eathentio and formal than if they had boon reduced to 
the form of a treaty and equally binding on his honour 
and good faith notwithstanding wMoh, ho had retracted 
hu oonaect, and oppoaed the moat determined r ematanoe 
to the effort* nude by the Resident, acting under the po- 
sitive orders of the Government, to mduoe Mm to 
by the terms of hi* engagements. lord Win to declared 
ilao, that, upon re-waving the Nawab a acquieaoenoe, the 
British Government would bare been entitled, and waa 

I^erCn* a* OomaanOavnl to c» Smb Vh* J»Ij UU t 
wa. 
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pcrlaaps requued, to insist on Ins carrying the proposed 
plan into eflect at once ; nnd instances tlic patience and 
respect with which his objections had been listened to 
and refuted, as undeniable proofs of its forbearance and 
moderation Hot a singlo argument against the plan had 
been adduced, but had been lcspcctfully entortained, de- 
liberately examined, and successfully combated , and tho 
doubts and fears still professed by the Hawab could be 
ascribed to no other motives than a decided resolution to 
opposo the introduction of reform altogcthoi, m the Tam 
hope that the Government would ultimately abandon tho 
question m despair Tho Hawab was assured that no 
lapse of time, no change of circumstances, would cvci 
induce the British Government to relinquish a measure 
which it considered essential to tho happiness and pro- 
sperity of Oude, the ease and reputation of the Hawab, 
and the best interests of both states He was also warned, 
that, if he persisted in his refusal, ho would violate an 
express stipulation of the treaty , nnd he was requested 
seriously to consider the consequences in which he might 
involve himself by such a course of conduct Lord Mmto 
therefore expressed his confident expectation that the 
reform recommended would be earned into effect without 
further opposition or delay The Governor-General ex- 
plained his views upon the other points under discussion 
m a like peremptory strain 

Fortified with the decision of tho Government, the Re- 
sident proceeded to insist upon the Hawaii’s immediate 
adoption of the measures proposed, and, m 1ns ardour and 
impatience, demanded for tho Bntish Government a 
degree of participation in the ordinary administration of 
Oude scarcely warranted by the spirit or letter of the 
existing engagements, when he maintained that every act 
whatsoever— the lease of a district m farm, the institution 
of a court of justice m the capital, the change of any 
police regulation, — without the previous concurrence of 
the Governor-General, was a direct violation of the treaty, 
for which the Hawab might be made responsible , or, m 
other words, might be divested of all authority whenever 
it pleased the Government to call him to account That 
such minute and vexatious interference was intended by 
the original contract, may be reasonably questioned , but 
VOL I T 
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BOOK L the Nawab, and ho strenuously denied the right of the 
miF nu Resident to interpooe. Towards the clow of the sun# 

jeer the Gorommecit of Bengal had ita attention called 

ISIS. to outrage* and robberies committed on the BritUh fron- 
tiers by marauding gong* from Oude, whom the Nawab 5 
offloem were either unable or unwilling to restrain. A* 
this oril had been the frequent topic of unaraihng repre- 
sentation, it was now announced, to the Nawab that the 
plunderers would be pursued into hie country by the 
British troope without hii permiauoo if bti acqmeaoance 
were withheld All these touroee of venation produced a 
formal oomplaint of the Nawab agoinat the Resident for 
insolent and arrogant behaviour the charge wu met by 
the Resident a denial, and a recriminatory accusation of 
on improper want of roapect to the Britnh re pi w e n tail re 
in the tone and style of the Nawab 1 * acrrreapondence. The 
Goremment pronounced their entire approbation of the 
Resident a conduct, and required the Nawab to adopt a 
more deferential style of add roe*. 

Throe proceeding* fox a while intimidated the Nawab 
into profeasdng hi* resolution to oonform to the wishes of 
the Goremment in all thing* but the imperfect circa- 
tion of hi* promise drew from Lord ibrnto, in July 1813, 
an addroai of remanftraiice and expostulation, reminding 
him that the Britiah Goremment had a right, founded 
upon the boom of the subaidiary treaty to propcee ouch 
reforme m hi* internal goremment as it deemed 
and that he wa* held by the *ame treaty under an obliga 
ticfn to follow such adnoe that he had admitted the ne- 
oeaaity and both verbally and m writing had given 
owtmmom of his aoquieacenoe in a miimw little leea 
authentic! and formal than If they had been reduoed to 
the form of a treaty and equally fund mg on his honour 
and good frith notwithstanding which, he had retracted 
his consent, and oppoaed the meat determined rettottooe 
to the efforts made by the Resident, acting rmrlqr the po- 
artdTe order* of the Goremment, to induce him to abide 
by the term* of his engigementa. Lord Wnto declared 
alto, that, upon receiving the Nawab ■ ocquhwoeooe, the 
British Goremment would have been entitled, and was 
^^^^taOortricrOwnl to Cm YWr WJ1I7 U 1 *| 
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perhaps required, to insist on his carrying the proposed BOOK I. 
plan into effect at once , and instances the patience and crur vn 
respect with -which his objections had been listened to — — — 
and refuted, as undeniable proofs of its forbcarauce and 
moderation. Not a single argument against the plan had 
been adduced, but had been lespcctfully entertained, de- 
liberately examined, and successfully combated , and tlio 
doubts and fears still professed by the Nawab could be 
ascribed to no other motives than a decided lesolution to 
oppose the introduction of reform altogether, m the vain 
hope that the Government would ultimately abandon the 
question m despair The Nuwab was assured that no 
lapse of time, no change of circumstances, would evci 
induce the British Government to relinquish a measuro 
which it considered essential to the happiness and pro- 
sperity of Oude, the case and reputation of the Nawab, 
and the best interests of both states Ho was also warned, 
that, if he persisted m his refusal, he would violate an 
express stipulation of the treaty , and he was requested 
seriously to considoi the consequences m which ho might 
involve himself by such a course of conduct Lord Minto 
therefore oxpressed his confident expectation that tho 
reform recommended would bo earned into effect without 
further opposition or delay The Governor-General ex- 
plained his views upon the other points under discussion 
xn a like peremptory strain 

Fortified with the decision of the Government, the Re- 
sident proceeded to insist upon the Nawab’s immediate 
adoption of the measures proposed, and, m his ardour and 
impatience, demanded for the British Government a 
degree of participation in the ordinary administration of 
Oude scarcely warranted by the spirit or letter of the 
existing engagements, when he maintained that every act 
whatsoever — the lease of a district m farm, the institution 
of a court of justice in the capital, the change of any 
pohee regulation, — without the previous concurrence of 
the Governor-General, was a direct violation of the treaty, 
for which the Nawab might be made responsible, or, in 
other words, might be divested of all authority whenever 
it pleased the Government to call him to account That 
such minute and vexatious interference was intended by 
the original contract, may be reasonably questioned r but 
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BOOK I. the present discussions showed the extreme difficulty of 
chit til defining the just limits of interposition, tod the nnsvtnd 

— able tendency of all suoh political associations to render 

1811 . the will of the oon treating power the sole standard of the 
necewRity of its interference. "He Narrab became alarmed, 
and, m the month of September he an no an cod hi« final 
determination to giro immediate operation to the project 
of reform, by despatching offioen to adjust an equitable 
n i w nwit and he instituted arrangements for affording 
satisfaction on the minor topic® of dispute. Before any 
imp ortant remits canid be realized from these preliminary 
measures, the Government of Indio, passed into other 
hands, and different views influenced the coonsela of Lord 
Moira 

Although the ooontriea which had been brought under 
British sway had derived from it the benefit* of exemption 
from foreign invasion and internal disorder far same yearn, 
yet the progressive amelioration of the oondifaoxt of the 
people had failed to keep pace with the expectation* and 
hopes of their rulora This was and is still to be Escribed 
to radical defect* in the system* of judicature end re- 
. venue which had been introduced and -which, although 
they were based upon just and benevolent principle*, were 
\ too entirely of a European complex ion to be readily iden- 
\ tiflable with the very different aspects of society which 
l existed in Hindustan. They had been framed upon in- 
\suffimecit inquiry and had been brought in abruptly 
without having been Buffered to grow up gradually and 
spontaneously with the continuance of the new and 
anomalous constitution of things to which, they owed 
their origin. They were etHl only in the course of adapta- 
tion to dnxnuBtanoee and it was, and ban amoe oon tinned 
to be, the anxious object of both the local and homo an 
thodtiea to provide s remedy for those defect* which their 
development display*. The subject ha* been already 
treated of si *ome length but as the observations m*dn 
in a former volume wore in some degree anticipatory ■tv? 
the facts on which they were founded belong to the period 
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now under leview, as also they were restricted to the 
Bengal provinces, some further notice of them here may 
not be superfluous or out of place 
Whatever may have been the case when the Moham- 
medan and Hindu governments were in full vigour, it 
was undeniable that, for a considerable time before the 
establishment of British supremacy, the people of India 
had been unaccustomed to any regularly orgamsed and 
administered system of law or justice In Upper India, 
Mohammedan domination had left few and obscure traces 
of Hindu institutions , and those which they had sub- 
stituted, never very pure or perfect, had almost equally 
disappeared in the anarchy by which Hindustan had long 
been distracted. The same was very much the case with 
the territories under the Madras Presidency that had been 
subject to the Mohammedans , and, if Hindu usages 
lingei ed m the Mahratta states, they had lost much of 
their primary chaiacter amid the irregular and arbitral y 
practices of the r ulin g authorities The mam principle 
that everywhere regulated the administration was the 
concentration of absolute authority , and the same indi- 
vidual was charged with the superintendence of revenue, 
justice, and police, with little to guide or restrain him 
except his own perceptions and sentiments of equity, and 
a prudent consideration for his own safety and advantage 
Even in the best of times the sovereign, whether King or 
Raja, was the fountain of law and justice , and the Subah- 
dar, the Nawab, the Jagirdar, all holding delegated 01 
usurped authonty, claimed the same prerogative The 
Kazi, 01 Nyayadlnpati, Mohammedan and Hindu ex- 
pounders of the law, were sometimes retamed in principal 
towns as judges of civil and criminal law , but their autho- 
rity was ill defined, their labours were ill paid, and justice 
received little profit from their nomination The police 
of cities was also in some places under the authonty of 
an appointed officer, the Fojdar or Kotwal, who was 
responsible to the governor of the distnct or city , but 
m the villages and in the country, the village head-men, 
or Pat61s, where such existed, and in other parts the 
Zemindar, who combined the character of landholdei and 
collector of the revenue, claimed the charge of the police, 
and the decision of civil and cnminal suits The leading 
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BOOK L object of tie nxtlve gorcmma nU mi tie realisation of 
/rw ip Til. the IftigMt possible amount of rerorrae and til pencms 

engigwl in tins duty whether u flacal affioem or as 

1SL1. fannerm *M contiwctar*, ware armed with planary power* 

I both *a magistrate* and jodgee * pertinadcrtis appeal 
frrrn thoee whom they oppres se d might sametiirrts reach 
the oar* of their auperiors, but in general thn reewrroe 
wm imperfectly available, and the people were left to the 
■mi ivm trolled will of individual*. 1 

Inoompatlbl* aa Rich * state of thing* must be with 
the feeling* and prmcrplee of European*, its effect a upon 
the oanditian of the in hnhri tanks of Indi* were not wholly 
n b re mi re of their happiness. The persons placed over 
them belonged to themeehree, were aaeunilmted m religion 
*nd language, o om r ei aant with their usage*, and not 
regardlo** of their good opinion. Their doafadon*, although 
not graded by a code of law*, were founded upon an ac- 
curate knowledge of parsons and things and, when not 


All Cm Dentil rfrdiaj MWB tn fket, » 

t» twtmIim of aacVrrt. taitttutkn* nt*rd ta Of tk* atut* W lew 

cmIJimIb* B*cragft» p*ocU, tk* tolVa-tnc lr» nm of ttM n^lti of tbetr 


TM Meoanttil )rf fctj aaoiartj tret, ftwriny ifMufctaf tb*r tmr qntt* 
*1 hi* imtj ProC*tt7 they bad. m ernerVfc* of vn mJ* ml Tttmtl 
aibl they i** tt* «BWH of Cm Jcxndil raroktJon* of 1TSJ. Tka 
cptrtt «f tb* old Wtn iLku *f LLt»d rt r» a_i rtra d tn*ir ftml abaHthn a* 
ton* m tb# Oc«nj**T*« rrmn uuttt* £b* oCVm of colketw Jadfl*, end 
EMjWtxtbu — Jj-tt*. HoccnlJ. p. D rnertcj Cm Vtfccunu* ‘ ‘ 

tn £*mt*] tn tb* kri» ZMadodcrk, < PMkaiig of orrtrml p 

uni fo brr* pwjoarrj, Crtirkcrk (eourtiX u< tb* TitiL . 

tb* pcrrtnu, ubo m» tke Zrr»WLrr*i iaddad tn etrH 

OooMtrtu (nlil <JM UrM tb* mum ccctbortty cr>* jcujuja tm 
fraqwuttr tMd to b 7 twtr arie ru Tk* rjn l»l . rm oi fMr 

Xarm *1*0 fladflal aol cm* aanxrCnc to Cm twAnt TTraSn rtMiM . in 
etba* cad krn torn* cad ht aaofc mm t Urrim -**« mm tnta *, wt» 
daofckd tn ctnl nttA Tkrr vppaar t» Ain baao fk* JndVkl oflcai cm Cm 
fart «f tb* Imk Vat Cm Zrstn4iTi narar firm up t^Vr rtgfal cf iWwtw 
n <±ril aottu — Cap Did. p C I'.TTrj yfbw * tn IndV. k OridMd tela 
“ " “k*a <n lMAk ffd t ' 

■ tbadiMof tb« y 
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e Ponfl k tb* rtiW of tb* nriM 
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baad-MMtt, Cm Potufl cid Cm Currun (tie 
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pth crrtV bT ■ abocn cMl Joattea »aa adotiitead TOT fanrrta* t« Cm 
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distorted by sinister influences, were commonly conform- 
able to equity and good-sense The proceedings of these 
self-constituted courts were simple, and their sentences 
summary , they were not embarrassed or retaided by 
complicated forms and technical pleadings , and they 
escaped the tax upon their money and time, which more 
elaborate judicaWre imposes Another advantage con- 
tributed to counteract the defects of the system In the 
absence of courts of justice provided by the state, the 
people learned to abstain from litigation , and, when dis- 
putes among them arose, submitted them to the arbitre- 
ment of judges chosen among themselves 1 This expedient 
had probably descended from ancient times, in which it 
had been a recognised element of Hindu judiciary admi- 
nistration under the denomination of PancMyat but it 
had fallen into desuetude in most parts of India, and sub-^ 
sisted, m any degree of efficiency, only m the south. 3 * 
Although the Panchayats were not inaccessible to personal 
bias or conuption, and their proceedings were occasionally 
irregular and tedious, yet they were suited to the circum- 
stances and congenial to the feelings of the people, and 
supplied the place of better oigamsed and moie solemn 
tribunals 4 

1 “ With all these defects, the Mahratta country flourished, and the pcoplo 
seem to have been exempt from some of the evils which exist under onr more 
perfect government there must, therefore, have been some advantages in the 
system to counterbalance its obvious defects, and most of them appear to me 
to have originated m one fact, that the Government, although it did little to 
obtain justice for the people, left them the means of procuring it for them- 
selves” — Elphinstone, Selections, iv 154 

2 From the Sanscrit word pancha, or punch a , ttcvtc, qurnque, five the 
court being originally, perhaps, formed of that number, but iu common prac- 
tice It was exceeded. Mr Elphinstone says, “The number v as never less 
than five, but It has been known to be as great as fifty ” — Elphinstone , Selec- 
tions, 189 

3 Sir Henry Strachey says, “ I do not recollect any remains of ancient Hindu 
institutions, not even the Pimchayct, hut, the term being well known in 
Bengal, it is probable that the thing exists in some parts of the Bengal pro- 
vinces, and that it is occasionally resorted to voluntarily by the Hindus in 
disputes concerning caste, and perhaps in matters of village accounts and 
boundary disputes I remember no instance of parties m a suit proposing a 
reference to the Panchayet. Our civil courts never discourage any kind of 
arbitration , they constantly recommend it to the parties, who will never agree 
to it ” — Answers , Selections, p 53* All the Bengal civilians state the 
same 3Ir J A Grant, of Bombay, says of the Panchayats on that side of 
India, “ They direct their attention chiefly, I believe, to matters of discipline 
and ceremonial observance, connected with the customs and usages of 
their several sects They exercise no Judicial authority ” — Selections, il 1 92. 

< It was especially in the Mahratta provinces that “ the Punch aye t might ho 
considered as the great instrument in the administration of justice — Elphin- * 
stone Mr Elphinstone, Colonel Mrmro, and Colonel Walker speak favourably 
of their operation, although, from the details specified, they seem to hare 
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lmmmedan, oi English, weio dcvisod for wholly difforont BOOK I 
conditions of society, and had not yot bccomo adapted to ciiap vii 

the changes still in progress, with tho unfitness of some 

of the European judges, from their imporfect knowledge 1813 
of the languages of the country and the habits of tho 
people, 1 as well as their ignoranco of tho principles of 
law and then occasional negligence, contributed to aggra- 
vate the defects of tho sj stem, and to obstruct tho course 
of judgment Airears becamo in conscquonco so numerous, 
and decisions weio so long delayed, as to amount to a 
virtual denial of justice Attempts woro made from time 
to time to remedy these imperfections charges and fees 
were imposed, in order to render justice moro expensive and 
discourage litigation , additional courts were established, 
at a cost which becamo burthensomo to tho state , addi- 
tional powers were given to the judges, and tho privilege 
of appeal was subject to new limitations , — measures 
in some respects exceptionable, and in all moperatn o , 
and the accumulation of arrears, although to a less extent, 
still continued to constitute a serious ovil 2 To tho most 
obvious remedy, the multiplication of courts and judicial 
functionaries in an equally progressive ratio, was opposed 
the heavy expense of adding to tho number of European 
magistrates 3 4 Any considerable augmentation of native 
judges, who were employed to a limited extent, and whose 
services were much moio economical, was resisted by a 
violent prejudice against their agency Their fitness foi 
the office, as far as it required ability and knowledge, was 
generally admitted , but it was maintained that then’ 
notorious want of integrity rendered it impossible that 
justice could be distributed to the people through so 
corrupt and impure a channel *■ The imputation was not 

1 “ There is a want of something like professional knowledge, that is, know- 
ledge of the general principles oflaw, in both the ZUla and provincial Judges , 
and part of the persona in the judicial line arc not fit for that part of the ser- 
vice — Dorin , Selections 

2 The suits depending In Bengal at the end of 1802 were 170,706 , at the 
-end of 1S13, 145,163 for the clearance of *\\hich it was estimated that three 
years would he required in the Ziliah, and four in tho provincial courts — 

Commons’ Committee, 1832 , Judicial , Appendix, vii 479 

3 The annual expense of tho judicial establishment in Bengal was calculated 
by Lord Cornwallis at 306,000/ In 1809-10 it had risen to 806,000/ The 
whole cost at the three Presidencies was at that time 1,260,840 In 1813 it 
was 1,572,492 

4 41 I think it quite out of the question to trust the natives with any princi- 
pal part in the administration of justice I am not aware that they want tha 
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BOOK. L parhip* wholly unmerited, bat the cherge was mnoh too 
aur ru. nnq mlifled, and the evils anticipated ▼etc greatly oisg- 

gerated. Nor was it snfficiently oonridered by what 

1813 mwm the/ might be remedied whether the/ might not 
be checked, if not presented, by better pay higher dignity 
tigHant fl u p eu ntertdxDoe, and oocajicmaJ dmgraoe whether 
n ail job might not be in fin aimed as well as Enropotum by 
the hope of reward and fear of punishment. OomrpUon 
ooald not be universal. The temptation ootiH hot in 
every case out weigh. the nak and no aoocmnt was made 
of the farce of public opinion, to whioh the natives of 
India are not inaenaihla. It aeerna also to have been 
forgotten, that, for eeotnnaa pnor to the introduction 
of European agency law and justice had been adminis- 
tered solely by native* yet aoccety had boon held together - 
and there had been tnnee when, aooording to the teati 
monyof traTcHara and htatotnana, India had boon popcdotai 
and flounahing, the people thriving and happy This was 


aHnty wffictant to iaetta cnCaary g aa attau win ttSaraHa AJL Vert aran 
tha W»r «t mC. thm. tx» oo*nrlaoiy 05 ** ta ontilte \ thar* V acareatr 
aay tiiiax iTfca jrtnapV it«*i than. I krwr than era mo* who tUnlc 
thna ■eBr«3oaai« rta racra harm then (*0d, tart tfwld W Afcreaaacd wfUi 
iltnftOur —Harm. ** Tba nettraa tin rarely Ifcax be nWaafraly troWo* 
ina tba a amlamnO oa c * JwOea t and, in any part or tha judicial aj itnai 
alkttad to their noeuiaD, QaT mi* ta tajertairorted by tmrrTi— 11 . -I'll 
QW •*W H*nrj fltrecb«T rrJfai Honxo, cad Coiootl Walk* a c t cilala 
tofftraat Tiaw*. It V ray opinion till all tba Jadmial fmotloaa of Snail 
nAfta araiartljta thrown tato tba hand! at nalrn*, cod tb*t Oh '—nil 
■woald Da aa will coadnetad tartar atr rec»Ja£l» *7 tha m 

njpetoa 1 in aocaa raapaati hettar ui at c*m t*Bb J tba aipacj*. Anl 
aj»ti a 1 a at estac* that, with rwrpari to to t al ity tort diflfraca, tha 
■etna* ray ba traatad with t±* artmtototrailaB at jmttea, 1 nrtok- rm nrm-. 
tntaorta»c»<rf IjrrtTata n a e— iy “ W plan t±» Enrop»n bartairt tba- 

n»eh »f twiirttff i ta tba lrtbi wr aaVru wemm teO B Mtr mX oOm wtfli 1 
poor «tJp*ia <d twenty ta thirty r vf aaa nacib tt*a wa prasmaa tt«t tha 
knCaiatata ctanj*. mrt tttlaoraeaci mbit ti» Cttasany* *-Ttct» ara 


_ . , M 

ixfii, i*Wlea <■* la aroO rthpataad caly Onrui^ii the taettrta r*. u, 

li ahaord to nna« tilt thay ir» to rvrrapt m to t* altotuQitr tnLflt tn b* 

rrtk tha ihtfp V thii i g p ar tm tuty tf 0 *t a art t tWnn 
O n »»7 tot tha »rtt thair pirn «j*M -swrte ba aMOad Vr trr 

mtparfctfly aotoalxM artth tWr cnatoa na cart V ■ a*Bi 1 * pn 

** 01 ra htilTO Jartxa tn*n ftra tmairad to M npaaa awa^g' h- 

Tttl fed* thrtea aa 15*117 cum m xxjwptmn. Ha ndctrtta iamtTtnm 
htaotrtt^ tryaopth* aadafothar JUia rt aetth Mj ttilla to natal* tv 
teat, a»l ba arttl eMaa to rk* tti liktri. n at v*7 Oa ^ra t*Vc* tr 
fctakrrtT at LUJ dal tlta read!? crrcfwt. rmlrrtm m djjmn. 

Tha afca ot C* tracadto c <Aa at 'U i ti Vaa baaa ta «1 otC*i t>‘ — “ — -» 


ttat aiw that Ma * tha crD aacra o< jni 11 i»a 11 tct ta nn wJ l» 
them a-ttb artty ml adnataco- — Waltrrt Aaranato Qovtaa 1 — 

1 ha mbartjaeaOy «*»*>» to artrart ta latir aftokoa c* 
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still the case iu some parts of the country , and, if it was BOOK I 
not so more generally, the cause was to bo found m the ciiat vii 

absence of good government and the prevalence of internal 

disorder, in which all institutions had been overturned, 1313 
and principles as well as tho practice of justico had dis- 
appeared. It was taking a narrow and ungenerous view 
of the question to draw a conclusion unfavourable to the 
native character from the stato in which it had been left 


by tho recent times of trouble, and, overlooking what it 
had been in better days, deny the probabihty of its 
amelioration under more propitious circumstances The 
truth was beginning to bo discerned , and, annd tho pre- 
valence of a contrary opinion, some few of the Company’s 
servants waimly advocated the extended employment of 
the natives m the administration of justice as the only 
practicable means of proportioning tho supply to the 
demand The question continued in suspense, and httle 
advance was made m the improvement of the judicial 
system in Bengal during Lord Minto’s government 
Measures were, however, m progress which were brought 
to maturity under his successor Changes of more con- 
siderable magnitude took place at Madias, but they also 
■underwent important modifications at a shortly subsequent 
period 1 


1 Bengal Regulation xlIU of 180S enacted that the origination of civil suits 
of five thousand rupees and upwards should be transferred from tho Zllla to 
tho provincial courts^ and Regulation xffl of 1810 provided that decrees 
might be passed b} one judge in sondr} cases where two bad been necessary, 
and that the fees on the institution of suits should be parti} or wholl} return- 
ed when the parties settled the cause bj arbitration At Madras, In 1803, 
Regulation v enacted the payment of fees on the institution and trial of suits. 
Regulation vi empowered the senior judge of tho courts of circuit and appeal 
to take his tour of circuit dnt} Regulations viii to sill effected a new ar- 
rangement of the jurisdiction of tho ZUla courts in the different divisions of 
the Madras provinces, and established four courts of appeal and circuit. In 
1809, Regulation vii provided for the occasional appointment of Zillnh judges, 
extended the' jurisdiction of the registers, limited appeals, and provided head 
native commissioners in certain cases Regulation viii defined tho duties and 
powers of judges of tho provincial courts acting singly Regulation x. in- 
creased the number of powers of native commissioners , and Regulation xii 
limited and regulated the right of appeal Up to the year 1808, tho Regula- 
tions of the Bombay Presidency were framed os nearly conformable to those 
of Bengal as circumstances would admit, with the exception that, while tho Mo- 
hammedan law was there alone applicable to the decision of criminal trials, 
the Hindus under the Bombay Presidency were allovcd tho benefit of the 
laws of their religion in all trials, of whatsoever description, wherein they 
were the defendant or accused parties. At this period the Government of 
Bombay -exercised the right, with which, it was invested by the 47th of George 
TIT, sect. Hi chap 68, of making Regulations of its own authority, and in 
this and subsequent years, the following Regulations provided for the more 
effective administration of civil and criminal justice- 1808, Regulation il ; 
1812, Regulations Hi to xi , 1813, Regulations H iv vii. lx 
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BOOK L Daisy* of a similar nature, although not to * Ho ertent 
axip Tit were found to prevail in tho administration of cri mi nal 

— jo*faoe and, in a great measure from a 1D:<» cause, the in- 

101*. adeqaaoy of the provision made for 1U distribution. An 

erii of a atfll more pernicious tendency originated in the 
alignment of the duty of magistrate to the city or district 
judge. If an jndge he devoted hi* attention to the civil 
unite in arrear the burined of the magistrate was neceasa- 
rily interrupted, and an interral might intervene between 
the apprehension of a fausooer and lira commitment, which 
■ometunoe subjected the innooeirt to the punishment of 
the guilty and detained for an indeftmte period a person in 
co nfinem ent againat whom no charge could be substantia ted. 
The same remedy that w»a apphoable to the former oaae 
was hare also obvious, and the separation of moompatfble 
dntiM ni a neoesaary preliminary to their effective dis- 
charge. Por tins purpoee, the Bengal Gkrternnaent aseo- 
cnated the 2TLI* and dty jndgre in aomo instanoea with 
magistrate* having a special or joint jurisdiction in criminal 
mat ten only or gave them the aid of assistant msgUtratea, 
acting in general subordmately to, bnt upon omorgonoie* 
iirdepealentlj the judges. Other enactments wore 
passed for the more efiectfve oondnot of prenon* inTeati- 
gstioii by tho local officer*, for admission to bail upon 
ebargea not of a hainous nature, for the diumtaal of fn ro- 
le a* complaints, and the avoidanoe of all unnecessary delay 
between tha apprehenaion of a person accused and hia 
examination before the magistrate. The criminal, a* well 
aa the citC judicature, was the object of progreaaire le- 
gislation. 

The state of the police formed m Bengal a more imme- 
diate euigeut of solicitude than even the defect* of the 
administration of civil or criminal justice The bower 
provinces of the Presidency were infested by the increasing 
numbers and audacity of various clause* of robbers, who, 

TUtk ttrpcrt, S- « Earalttfc* art. of mo 

BafoMttcaa n. 1807 OdlUia M»lm b«llkflw 1. IS 10 pfoiSJnJ 
Sr tt* rtvvib**** 1 * and WrrhiiT'nrt of ptrumj rwatnx w rr»dnw tW pro- 
of tk* oocrti Ert- L lilt 4tr»et*I rpttrwrly }*a deirrwkn to *» 
held mmtaln I»Om H«s h- rf JJU M jor m fetwrii mm tb* of 

fh* Dsnl ItSfvJsthM : *•*». i Of IfOT rod &. of llll. tk* n*W *p*c4r 

trWlcJ paiwlttmrt. waenfital, of yim ckaiiad with offer— — t «f * 

Wta w n»r*r» i tbH mJWnod to* ILL* to frrnWi u uiotl 

r-rpert «f »fl «*■* *“* <*■ Ui# J1 j» of Dutwabw Utn them or tbstr 

isWnfi Tl* flnakajf fe*nl«aoe» in cited itris 
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undei the designations of Dakoits, CJhoars, Kuzzaks, Bud- BOOK I 
kuks, or Thugs, infested the country, and not unfrequently chap vii 
added murder to robbery The Kuzzaks weie mounted 
robbers, who occasionally smgly beset the high roads, or, 
having collected m parties, attacked and plundered whole 
villages The Budhuks and Thugs were distinguished by 
their practice of strangling unsuspecting travellers, with 
whom they contrived to fall m upon a journey The Da- 
koits and Choars were robbers who assembled m gangs, 
and, entering the villages by night, attacked the house of 
some one person reputed to possess valuables or money 
These last were the most formidable Their depredations 
were first noticed m 1772, when they were described by 
the Committee of Circuit as individuals not driven to such 
courses by want, but lobbers by profession, and even by 
birth, following the piofession fiom. father to son But, 
however true this may have been at the period of the re- 
port, there was no doubt that latterly many of the members 
of the seveial gangs were not professional banditti, but 
wei e urged by necessity to enlist m the gangs, or sometimes 
weie compelled by force or feai to join them 1 Aided by 
such recimts from the peasantiy, the Dakoits acquired 
gi eater strength and confidence, and fiom 1800 to 1810 
kept the country m perpetual alarm 2 Extraordinary efforts 
became necessaiy for their suppression 

1 ** In accounting for Decoity or robbery in a Zllla, our first step ought to be 

to examine the condition of the R}Ots, and we shall always find in their 
poverty and oppression the chief cause of this evil ” — Tytler, Considerations 
on the State of India, i 374 1 A gang of Decoits does not consist entirely of 

professed robbers many of the part} arc poor honest indnstrions people who 
are seized for the service of the night '’—Letter from E Strachey, Judge of 
Rojshahi , Fifth Report, App 588 

2 In the language of Lord Mmto, “ a monstrous and disorganised state of 
soclot} existed under the eye of tho supreme British authorities, and almost 
at the very scat of that Government to which the conntr} might justly look 
for safe t} and protection The mischief could not wait for a slow remedy, 
the people were perishing almost in onr sight , ever} week's dela> was a doom 
of slaughter and torture against the defenceless inhabitants of very populous 
countries 1 — Minute, 24th Kov 1810, Pari Papers, 1st Jul} , 1819, p 23 His 
lordship s language, and that which was generally employed on this occasion 
b} the members of the Government and b} the Judges, is liable to tho charge 
of exaggeration At this \ cry time, >\ hen it was said by the judicial Cretan 
that “ there was no protection of person or property to the people of India,” 
it ^ os \ cry possible for on individual unconnected with the judicial depart- 
ment to ho scared} aware that such a crime as gang-robber} existed In 
duelling upon tho absolute amount of crime, its proportional ratio to tho 
population is imperfcctl} adverted to According to official returns, the total 
number of murders, including those committed by Dakoits, In tho Lower pro- 
vinces, was in the year 1813 two hundred and ten, the population being above 
thirty seven millions — Commons' Committee, 1832, App Judicial, p 605 
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Hie Dakoits, although in thmr aggregation and In their 
following acknowledged leaders or Sinlira they bore an 
analogy to the brigand* of the ■oath of Europe, cr the 
banditti af the middle age*, yet resembled more nearly 
some of the {Hagai oonfederatioa* which hare been organ- 
l*od In modem daya and more ehrlluaed comm nnl ties m 
Europe, In their assem b li ng by night only and dispensing 
and following peaceable occupations during the day most 
of them being engaged in the cultivation of the soil or fol- 
lowing mechanical trade*. TndindnaLi among them were 
well known as Sirdars, by whom their expedition* were 
projected, and by whose airier* the gang wne assembled at 
an appointed spot, ganarslly a grove near the village to be 
attacked. The members of the gang, who were secretly 
known to the Sirdars, and sometimes to each other, re- 
paired to the place, vanonaly armed, chiefly with swortti, 
dribs, and pike*, and some with matchlock*. Their num- 
ber* varied, from ten or fifteen to fifty or sixty "When 
ooDocted, their marauding oiranion was usually preluded 
by a religious ceremony the worship of the goddess Durgi, 
the patronem of thieves, typified by a water-pot or a few 
blades of gr*«. The oeremony was ocroduoted by a Brah- 
man of degraded condition and dooolnte life. Haring pro- 
pitiated the godd* by the promise of a portion of their 
spoil, they inarched with hghted torohas, and little attempt 
at concealment beyond disguising their faces by pigment, 
or covering them with mask*, to the object of their expe- 
dition, usually the dwelling of some shop-keeper or money- 
changer, in which it was expected to discover treasure. 
Oooafdonally the motive of the attack was vengeance and 
information giTen by the householder or some of his family 
aganwt any of the members of the gm& brought upon him 
the reeaertment of the whole fraternity 1 Upon entm-mg 
the riHage it we* customary to fire a gun, as a signal to 
the inhabitant* to keep within their dwrfhnga the house 
against which, the operation was designed was then sur 
rounded a nd, whilst some of the gang forced an entrance, 
other* remained as a guard without. Unlee* exasp erated 
by reanrtanoe, or inatigated by revenge, the Dakmts did not 
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commonly pioceed to murder , but they perpetrated atro- 
cious cruelties upou such persons ns refused, or were un- 
able, to giro them information regarding property which 
the}' suspected of having beeu concealed, burning them 
with lighted toiches or blazing straw, 01 wrapping cloth 
or flax steeped m oil round their limbs and setting it on 
fire, or inflicting various tortui cs, which caused immediate 
or speedy death . 1 The object being accomplished, and the 
booty secured, the gong retired before daylight, and the 
individuals resumed their daily occupations Such was 
the terror inspired by then atrocities, and such tho dread 
of their revenge, that few of their neighbours ventured to 
inform or give evidence against them, although well aware 
of their real character and proceedings Tho pohee, in- 
timidated or corrupt, rarely interfered until tho robbery 
was completed and the perpetrators had disappeared , and 
their interposition was far from welcome to the people, as 
their unprofitable and vexatious inquiries had frequently 
no other purpose m view than the extortion of money as 
the price of forbeanug to drag tho villagers, unwilling wit- 
nesses, befoie the European magistrate, or oven of falsely 
accusing them of being accessary to the crime 2 

The Zilla judge, who according to the existing system 
administered, as has been mentioned, both tho cuminal as 
well as the civil law, and was charged also with the duty of 
pohee magistrate, necessarily resided in the capital town 
of his jurisdiction, which might be a hundred miles remote 
from the scene of a robbery Fully occupied with his other 
duties, it was impossible for him to pay frequent visits to 
places at any considerable distance from his station , and 
not only was local investigation therefore impracticable, 
but it was impossible for him to exercise a vigilant personal 

1 In one hundred and four houses attached by Dahoits in the course of 
thirteen months, eight persons were wounded, three were tortured, and five 
hilled — Dowdesv, ell's Report, Ibid GOG In 1813, the whole number of Da- 
holtis under the Bengal Presidency was six hundred and ninety , in which 
seventy-one persons Merc hilled, two hundred and forty-six tortured and 
wounded The returns show characteristic differences bctucen tho Lower 
and Upper provinces 

DaloiUs Murdered Tortured and Wcrundcd. 

Lower provinces 505 31 149 

Upper provinces 185 40 97 

In the latter more were murdered and fewer wounded in little more than one 
third of the robberies , proofs of more fierceness but less cruelty — Commons’ 
< Committee, 1832, App p 506 

2 Dowdes well’s Report, and Letters of the Judges preceding 
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BOOK I supervision otct the officers of the police. Tho police ju 
a lap til nsdiotiooo w cr # originally intended to include tracts of 

* about twenty miles aquare bat they were of greeter or 

18,a * lees client, eooardlng to drcnmiUnom, end nun illy em- 
braced i numerous population Each of these wis under 
a held offioer or Baroga, who hid it his disposal from 
twenty to fifty irmed men, i very inadequate) force in many 
cum to maintain order amongst the inhabitants of the 
district To render them still more in effective, tho pay of 
tho whole, the I)irogi included, was bsjely taffldent far 
their support, and they ware almost of necessity corrupt 
Little or no asaiftanoe was to bo expected from the people 
Their ancient institutions hid been, broken up either di- 
rectly or indirectly by the regulations of tho Govemment. 
The Zemin dam had been formerly charged with the manage- 
ment of the polloe, and were held accountable for all acts 
of robbery or violence committed within their Zemundans, 
They abused their power and neglected their doty in some 
oas« and they were relieved of the ooe, and deprived of 
the other in a nummary manner and they were little in- 
clined to interest themselves In a troublesome and thank 
less oflloo. The instruments employed under them had 
beec of two classes one, under the term Paiks and Cho- 
kidars, attached to them and their agents personally the 
othir known as Paebana, Nigahbeni, or Hkns, connected 
with the villagee the former were the police of the whole 
district the latter the watchmen of their respective ham- 
lets. Both were paid chiefly by allotments of knd rent- 
free, or held at a low qmWeot nnder the Zonundan* When 
he censed or was farhiddsn to hare any oanoem with the 
police, he had no induoemant to keep up a police mtabliab- 
ment and, when it was intimated that the aHowanooe 
formerly made to him for the expense were withdrawn, he 
either levied the same rent upon the allotments of the 
watchmen and Paiks as on any other of Ms Kyoto, or he 

B 7 Bef. xxfl. of IW i oo Cm fracaS* UmI Qtt thxm i* CbWr *nrtr»- 
WtriellMd tnrwrty krroctod tbc™ witi tb* DfluOrtj- h*i sot ctotyStn 
t*nl UplS T b*t to *=rc«rouj pwd ths BMM et mntoiMni 

rtMMe cdS otiw Owrton, frw* tb* «*St ate which wMrtwl b*tr**n Os 
rwp fcrUm rf 0*m ssd 0» fifcw-pffletn tnt*rt*is*l Sj Cm ImalwUTi ud 
wrrasrt «f CW lud. 

ThJr mabtn Buy** Mtlfitttsl frtse (Son ofm fflitriet UBsrdw®*. 
to im, tS*T» wwr* two tto rocW tocr bwnfcwd P«Wc*i cr TUta*» 
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resumed the land. Tho Paiks wero generally dismissed • 
the yillago watchmen lingered, but m a stito of poverty 
and inefficiency w hich rendered them worso than useless 
It was of httlo avail, thercfoi e, to placo them by law under 
the authority of tho new Darogas, and to enact that they 
should be kept up and duly rogistcicd tho enactments 
were disregarded, and the nativo police establishments 
ceased to exist, or weio in no condition to givo effectual 
aid in preserving tho public peace The} were much nioio 
hkely to be m concert with its disturbers 1 

The evil consequences of having so completely excluded 
^native co-operation, had long beon uiged upon tho consi- 
''cleratibn of the Government by many of its ablest officers , 
and one of its first remedial measures was to re-invest the 
Zemindars with a portion of their formei authority Re- 
gulations were accordingly enacted, by which respectable 
inhabitants of the several provinces were commissioned to j 
act as Amins 01 superintendents of police they were au- 
thorised to leceive written chaiges of all offences of a 
heinous natuie, issue warrants for the apprehension of of- 
fenders, and send the persons so appiehendedtothe police 
Darogas , to apprehend, or cause to be appiehended, with- 
out warrant, persons engaged m tho actual commission of 
a heinous crime or flagrant breach of tho peaco, and have 
them conveyed to tho nearest pohee thanna , they were 
enjoined to assist the Darogas on all occasions , to send 
them information, and see that the village watchmen did 
their duty , to obey the magistrate’s 01 ders in instituting 
any inquiry, and to furnish him with a monthly report of 
the persons whom they had apprehended , and they were 
declared liable to prosecution m the criminal corn t for any 
act of corruption, extortion, or oppression, done by them- 
selves, or any perspn acting under their authority 2 

In these regulations for enhsting persons of credit and 
influence m the preservation of the public peace, theie 
were several radical defects which ensured their failure 

i Beg 1 1703 reserved tbe option of resuming the whole or part of such 
allowances as had been made to the Zemindars for keeping np police thannas, 
or the produce of any lands which they might have been permitted to appro- 
priate for the same purpose “ Extensive resumptions were made under this 
clause, resumptions were also made by the Zemindars, and the effect of 
both was to reduce the native police to a state of want, which drove them to a 
life of robbery ana plunder for a subsistence ” — Letter from the Court , Pari 
Papers, 1819, p 60 

3 Bengal Begs xk andxiv 1807 
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BOOK l Tbeae police Amiris wore not only to give their services 
nrti-F th, without pay hut, * oonaidermg the description of peraon* 

from whom they were to be selected, it wis not expected 

1&13 that they would require any distinct establishment of 
public pfljnerw at the charge of Qcrrernrriont to enable 
them to perform th* duties required of therm" They 
were, m fact, to pay a polioe as well as to perform its 
function*. It ia not surprising that few should have be^n 
willing to aooept the office. Bren had theso unreasonable 
stipulation* been omitted, it waa not to be expected that 
many persons of reepectahhlty would hare been ambrtioua 
of a poet which made them subordinate to the police 
Darogas. The regulations ware reeaodoi m a few yean 1 
and the penaltiea of fine and imprisonment were then 
Imposed upon the Zemindar*, and all holders of land. 
If they failed to giro eofiy and punctual mformatian of 
the commlaaion of any public offences, or the resort of 
robber* in any plane within their estates and if they 
afforded to such offenders food, or shelter or conoealmerrt, 
they were hahle to forfeit their land* to the Goremment. 
Similar penalbea had been prerioualy denounced but to 
eo little purpose, that ft was doubted if a Jungle instance 
waa known of their haring been anferoad. With respect 
to the inferior agents, Palis, ChoMdara, and the like, they 
were made liable to corporal punlahment by the magistrate 
if proved guilty of misconduct or neglect 4 no prorimans 
wore enacted at this time for replacing them in the oocra- 
panoy of their lands, to obviate the necessity which made 
them, aooordmg to Mr DowdeawoH, alternately watchmen 
and robbers. 

Actuated by that spirit of exclusive raHanoe upon 
European agency whloh had been engendered by the 
institutiotui of Marquia OoamwaHia, the Govunrtneni of 
Bengal strengthened the department cf the police by the 
anointment of two superintendent* of poH«y one for the 
Lower and one for the Western prtrrinotn. These officer*, 
noting in oonoert with tho magistrate*, or u occasion 
required, independently cf them, were not rewtacted to 
any particular station or defined dtftnot, and were enabled 

B®t«l Rat. ▼ ISJ*. IWfil fax li TtfiH_inn 
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to exercise a more immediate supervision over the Darogas 
and police establishments, and to appioliend and punish 
offenders in a more prompt and vigorous manner 1 The 
arrangement was beneficial But, besides theso officers, 
magistrates were appointed with special pov> crs to sup- 
press the cnmo of gang-robbery in the districts adjacent 
to Calcutta, winch were its principal seats Selected for 
their personal intelligence and activity, and for their 
knowledge of the languages and customs of tho people, at 
liberty to devote their wliolo eneigies to their particulai 
duties, and armed with largo discretionary pow ers, they 
speedily arrested the mischief, but in then zeal they had 
recourse to unjustifiable rigour, and were almost as severe 
a scourge to the country as the Daloits themselves Tho 
inhabitants of the villages were indiscriminately appie- 
hended upon insufficient evidence many of them were 
acquitted upon trial after having been long detained in 
prison some died m confinement 2 It was argued in 
defence of this procedure, that, although tho acquitted 
persons might not have been concerned in the actual 
offence, yet they were cognisant of its perpetration, and 
neither took any steps to prevent it, nor to bring the 
perpetrators to justice , that violent diseases reqmred 
strong lemedies , and that it was better that a few mno- 


1 Begs. x. 1803, vili 1810 

2 At Muddenpore, some treasure having been plundered by Dnholts, one 
hundred and nine ty-two persons were apprehended upon the charge* of an 
informer one hundred and fort} -two were released upon examination, forty- 
six tv ere committed, six were pardoned upon a pretended confession, for It 
turned out on the trial of those committed who were detained in prison abo^o 
a>ear, that the whole were innocent, the charge having been a fabrication 
Three of the prisoners died In jail —Sir H Strachc} , Answers to Queries , 
Judicial Records, ii 70 At Kadi} a, two thousand and seventy one persons 
were apprehended ns Dahoits from the 20th Ma), 1808, to the 3lst of May, 
1809 , of whom no less than one thousand eight hundred and twenty -eight had 
been taken up as men of bad character and on vague suspicion, forty-four 
onty had been convicted before the Court of Circuit during two sessions, three 
hundred and sixty -nine had been released by the magistrate, two hundred and 
sixty eight acquitted b} the court Of those -who remained in jail after the 
first sessions of 1809, the greater part had not been brought up for trial at the 
two sessions which followed, but still remained In confinement On tho 31st 
of May 1809, theie were no less than one thousand four hundred and seventy - 
seven prisoners in the Nadiya jail who had not been examined Besides the 
two thousand and seventy one prisoners above specified, a considerable num- 
ber of persons had been apprehended as Lakoiis during the same period by 
Messrs Blacquiere and Le}den, the magistrates of the twent\ -four Pergun- 
nas and joint magistrates of Nadiya, and by their Goyendas, who, instead of 
being examined and tried were sent down to the Presidency, and there kept 
in confinement — Judicial Letter from the Court, 1st Oct 1814, Pari Papers, 
June 1819, p 25 
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BOOK I cent persons should suffer thin the whole community bve 
chap rtL in ilirm and dinger Equally exceptionable was the 

subordinate agency by which the object* of the mtgia- 

1818. tratoa were in moot instancon obtained — tho employment 
of hired apie* or Goyendaa it was id mi tied tint the 
system vnu bihle to abuse that the Goyendaa wore 
unprincipled miscreants, who made their power the mean* 
of extortion, ind who hesitated not to aacrifioo innocent 
individual* to their cupidity or their revenge. Bat it 
wee maintained, that their instrumentality was absolutely 
necessary that no efficient polio© could he established 
in any oonntry except upon the baaia of erpdonoge that 
without the aid of hired informer* tho moat notorious 
leaden of the Dakoits would not hare been apprehended 
at all and that the improvement manifested in the dis- 
tricts round Calcutta was proportionate to the sHCL with, 
win oh this powerful engine had been wielded. These 
were the sentiment* of many of tho moot confidential 
advisers of the Government, sixl they predominated in 
Its counsels. Notwithstanding this view of the case, and 
admitting the efficacy of the Qoyeoda system in the dia- 
tnote which were moat disorganised, and in hands better 
adapted to a harsh than delicate handling of a pubho 
nuisance, it was shown by contemporary experience that 
such. extreme and mischievous methods were not indis- 
pensable, and that the evil was susceptible of aHerlaticm 
by a milder treatment In one district at least, that of 
Burdwan, gang-robbery, cmoe as prevalent there as in 
other place®, was nearly extinguiahed m tho course of a 
twelvemonth, by very different measure*. The instru- 
ments employed were the neglected and undervalued 
instituUcnfl of the country animated by aKLfal snperhi- 
tendenoe and enooungement the landholders and head- 
men of the viHagea and of Tarioua trade* were called upon 
to enter into engagements for the performance of those 
duties, which it was personally explained to them they 
were expected to fulfil and the village watchmen were 
punished for neglect or ooonrvanoe, and rewarded for 
courage and good oonduert Attempts to deprive them of 
their servioe-lands were sedulously rwuated, and the vll- 
ligera were encouraged to give them more liberal mb- 
JUpart. p. au. 



SUPPRESSION OF DAKOITI IN BURDWAN. 

sistence In tins instance it was uncqun ocally shown 
tliat the co-operation of the people was to bo had, aud that 
when had it was efficacious 1 

Notwithstanding this cvidenco of tlio feasibility of a 
different system, no attempt was made to act upon it on 
a moie extensive scalo , and the only, enactments of the 
Government, m addition to thoso aheady adierted to, 
placed the rewards which had been gn en for the approhon- 
sion of Dahoits upou safer principles Tho amount pa) able 
upon conviction was augmented it was made payable 
wholly, or m part, where com iction could not be esta- 
blished, if cncumstances justified the apprehension of 
the prisoner, aud it was to be withheld, even where 
conviction ensued, if it appeared that improper means 
had been pursued by the mformor Rewards for merito- 
rious exertions, and remuneration for expense incurred in 
cases not specified, connected with the discovery and 
apprehension of offenders, were also authorised Tho 
combined operation of the measures of the Government 
was not without effect the crime of gang-iobbery, although 
not wholly eradicated, w as materially checked, and during 
the latter part of Lord Mmto’s administration, it became 
much less frequent, and was less marked by cruelty and. 
bloodshed 

Shortly pnor to the appointment of Lord Minto, a 


1 In the year 1810, Ur Buttcrworth Bailey was appointed to the office of 
magistrate of Bardwan In Feb 1811, the Circuit Judge reports that “ gang- 
robbery, formerly so prevalent, had become nearl} extinct, and a regular 
system had been Unreduced -which promised fair to secure the co-operation of 
the community In the detection and apprehension of offenders •* The causes 
of improvement are thus detailed b> Mr Bajloj , “The uniform punishment 
and dismission from office of the 'village watchmen wheretcr tli ere was any 
appearance of neglect or connivance on their part in robberies, and the rew ards 
-which -were constantly given to them for an) proof of bravery, activity, or 
good conduct in opposing or apprehending Dakoits , tho exertions made by 
him for obtaining a more adequate subsistence for tho village -watchmen, by 
Icarefall) pre\entmg all attempts on the part of the Talookdars to resume any 
part of the Chakeran lands, and bv encouraging the head villagers to subscribe 
a more liberal remuneration for the support of their Chokidars than had 
before been customary ** The Mandals, who were the principal fixed re- 
sidents, and were vested by long usage with considerable local authority and 
immunities, and the Chokidars under them, were the chief classes upon whom 
Mr BaUe> relied for information and aid In the improvement of the police 
He however took Moochulhus not only from them, bat also from the land- 
holders gomashtas, vendors of spirituous liquor, pawnbrokers, gold and 
silversmiths, <fco , explaining to them personally the duties they were enjoined 
to perform, and the practiced from which thej were expected to refrain —Let- 
ter of Court, 9th Lov 1814, Pari Papers, June, 1819, p 58 In this letter 
the Court take a general renew of the past and actual state of the police in 
Bengal 
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BOOK I. oontroreray had commenced between the authorities m 
c*>r rn. England and in India respecting the oourw to be pursued 
. with respect to the final settlement of the revenue from 

1615, th e in' those part* of the British territory where a 
settlement was yet to be effected, comprising the Ceded 
and Conquered pronnoee under the Presidency of Bengal, 
andlhe province* in the south of India which had been 
annexed to the Madras Preeidency by the humiliation and 
downfall of the Mohammedan Government of Mysore 
Opinion* at home had undergone a material change. 
Principles, whioh but a few year* before had met with 
uni tots*] a went, were now called In question and mea 
euros, which had reoeired the aar etion and oommendation 
of the Court of Directors, the Board of Cosstroul, and of 
■uooessive a flrnirns trationa, and which had been enlogiaed 
by high authontiee as the reach of consummate midom 
and enlightened disinterestedness, 1 were now rtigmatiaed 
a* improvident and precipitate, a* originating in defective 
knowledge and erroneous analogic*, and a* equally detri 
mental to the prosperity of the state and the happiness of 
the people. The leading members of the Bengal and 
Madras Govern men ta, trained In the school of Lord Corn- 
w alLis , and, with the exception of the Governor-General 
himself, the instruments and ooadjutars of that nobleman 
In framing the perpetual settlement of Bon gal, and in 
extending its prorLdan* to Madras, tenaoiocaiy adhered 
to the prindplee of that settlement, and strenuously urged 
its universal adoption. The principal authorities of Fng 
land, an the oontrmry influenced by the proceedings and 
sentiment* of *ome di*t±ngui*hed revenue offioers of the 
Presidency of Madia*, flxat ruspended, and finall y pco- 

Tba ffbttoxnhliad donttt of Lcr* CcrDwalha, trtl tba emlhcrttj 
wtde* tba pratad ierh-ad trim tba apyrotiailca af Hr rttt, of 

Hr acrw Ot*mtiI1*, d 1 tb* late Lc»il HeJrfDa, tutlj- dotbad b wrth an 
awful vwaraUoci, Me* tor Mnwn jraclmdad tia ■gittUciQ of any qaaa- 
tmutotti rowtti. — Oactooar Ctmastbaa, App.>.C7 ( C b aar raljoo a eetba 
Barwaoa SjTtco of India, by tta Rwtt Horu Job* In rk o Pwrtw- 

TMtary Dabalaa, Hon* of Lcada, lth April, all, Ixr* Waflwlwr obaarrad, 
Etttt Gonrerotr of Ia*a had aehacrvMxad tba Jnatle* and wj^y wf Q>* 
prtaetpla of CwparmaMt cod ha wu ntlctad that arary paracn 

qaabfladtoba Otorrrar cf Wk rraH do tba *M. It tand tt* «roar 
•tm af tba Gtorannjaot cf taffla, and tha artattdon of Qw mmjclrJa to tba 
Coo*o*rad prrrrtorea woaM fcowl *cSl baotj tor that Oorar nai rpl to raat 
apon. C* the nre crewk*. Ltr* QrwarfH* orrad tba toaartk* of rliWT 
t» toy etwrtar to ba frmatod ta the Ocmpcny dar l ar ml w y of tba adtwrwwa af 
tba India* Gararnawiit to tb* prtadpla of paarumeocy 
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bibited, the conclusion of an assessment m perpetuity in BOOK I 
those provinces to which it had not been extended 1 To chap vn 
render this change of purpose intelligible, it will be * 
necessary to take a brief survey of the condition of the 
agricultural population of India, and the principles upon 
which the realisation of the revenue derived fiom land 
was founded, previously to the establishment of the 
British Government, as well as of the proceedings of the 
British Government subsequently to those which have 
been already described m connexion with the permanent 
settlements made by Lord Cornwallis 

Land is the mam source of the levenue of the British 
Government m India. That Government follows m this j 
respect the principles and practice of its predecessors, j 
both Mohammedan and Hindu , and, while it avails itself ! 
of a convenient and profitable means of making provision 
for the public charges, it consults the advantage, and con- { 
forms to the notions and feelings, of the people s 


1 The Select Committee of the House of Commons, in their celebrated Fifth 
Report, printed July, 1812, first publicly called the principle in question, em- 
ploying what Marquis Wellesley termed ambiguous words, tending, according 
to Lord Grenville, if not to discredit the original measure, at least to discoun- 
tenance its proposed extension The Report is known to have been tbe com- 
position of Mr Camming, at that time superintendent of the revenue and 
judicial department In the office of the Board of Controul, who was an im- 
plicit believer in tbe excellence of the Ryotwar settlement as advocated by Sir 
Thomas Munro —Commons’ Committee, 1832, App , Revenue remarks hy 
Mr Sullivan We have also the testimony of Mr Conrtenay, between fifteen 
and sixteen years secretary to the Board of Controul that the opposition to 
the permanent Zemlndari settlement originated in tbe Board, not in tbe 
Court “ I may here mention, that the system known by the name of Sir T 
Munro’s system was the work of the Board, and in many parts of it was 
opposed by the Court The same observation applies to many matters con- 
cerning the revival or maintenance of ancient native institutions, and the em- 
ployment of natives in public functions ” And again “ When I said that 
Sir T Munro’s system was the work of the Board, I meant that it was taken 
np and countenanced by the Board rather than the Court ” — Commons' Com 
1832, App , Public answers, 292 1586 
3 “In India the land has always furnished the chief revenue of the state, 
and taxes are immediately imposed upon it* — Minute of laird Teignmonth, 
Fifth Report, App 205 “ By the ancient law of the country the ruling 

power is entitled to a certain proportion of the produce of every beega of 
land demandable in money or kind, according to local custom, unless it 
transfers its right thereto for a time or in perpetuity Preamble to Reg 
xlx 1793 " Any change from established custom in India gives rise to a 

great deal of dissatisfaction The land rent is what the people readily pay, 
and, although it may appear exorbitant. It is a revenue that is paid without 
much difficulty A tax In any other shape, however small. Is comparatively 
disliked Christian Evidence, Lords’ Committee, 1830 , Question 848 j 
“ Nine-tenths probably of the revenue of the Government of India Is derived f 
from the rent of land, ne^r appropriated to Individuals, and, al way 8_c onsi- j 
dered to, h e thel flrbttefEy of Governmuitf and to me that appears to be one of 7 
'“JTfe raostTortunale circumstances that can occur in any country , because, in j 
consequence of this, the y\ants of the state are supplied really and truly with-* 
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BOOK I But this fact being stated, there occur sundry questions, 
our m. whioh, although repeatedly and eanreetlj investigated, 

hare not yet been anaweroa in unoh a -maimer as to secure 

10La * universal acceptance, Thej may be briefly resolved into 
the foUrrwing L In what character did the native Go- 
rern men to claim a reran uo from the land 7 3. What 

were the nature and extent of their demand* T 3. By 
what class or classes of the people were those demands 
i discharged f 4. Upon what pnnoiplae were the demands 
| of the British Government regulated 1 We shall endeavour 
to eRffit a reply to these queries from the maae of oon Riot- 
ing rtatemants by which the subject has been obscured 
but, as the apace which £tn be devoted to the inquiry is 
unavoidably disproportionate to the quantity of unme- 
thodised materials which have been accumulated with a 
view to its elncndation, it will be necessary to select for 
description only a few of the moet important points, 
omitting many of lews moment, though of soaroely inferior 
interest 

L The demand made by the Sovereign has been oom- 
monly referred to his character of proprietor of the soil 
It has been maintained that it is by hia permiesion only 
l and with his sanction, that the land is oocupied, and that 
the occupant sows hia seed and reaps hia crop* that 
Whatever produce la in axoesa of the hare subsistence of 
the oultirator and coot of cultivation, is the property of 
the king r __thai it is rent, not revenue, to which he b 
entitled, for he ia the one universal landlord that this is* 


•trt tiT i lkn , kt Wr fti thU *octe» fpm, tb* p**vl* *f the nnstrritiuta 
mrrtood* — JClH CDcmdtte* *f B«qm of Ocmmcmj LU1 1 Q.M- 

tkoeJiW. TWvtwn^niorwr^, 

tb* Oc«imtU»* i il wu alioct n-twirh* wr u ther* »m b* oct*h*i t* 
iwsufc, TU K qut* <arr*ci tD **r tlat tb* rwil *1 ay mrtr ujortmi- 

«trd to fndiTtda*k. 

Tk* wnefp*l *th*rlU** tr Q» feDorWi; jwin fa tbs trri 

fcruTk* TJ* a*part to* Et h e t Co*n**t«* rf Ulo Hit I r*l, 

fcBo i latacOoM to* Lb* Rrrern* tad k**wS. «j tb* I**U 

t rtntfJ >y enju-rf lb* Com *f Dtrwtort, lMO-Lnfl, 1 rrW. fc&> , 
tb* SrWrt C — H'iV t f tt both Hoc-** rf Pu U*o«*Lt ta 1 LJO IS)] ml TUt, 
VW) rrid*w *as r»^mad bj a*cWr rf tb* C*art rf Dosetori, II 

■Ki*. Itn, i C*Wo*l Wilk^ EMm *f tb* leratk rf 1*1* . fcr J Wmleofas 1 * 
0«trml IriWi Mr Opktt»b»*, Hta*y of lod* Hot*. cm ihhll 
Turn rf lata i G*o*r»J Bri«i cm tb* LouMb rf XodWt 0***r*l 0*Ho- 
V*j cm. tb* L»» *»d Cortltntfa* rflodrfi M TucUr ra tk* rtu-w=LiJ S#*- 
KtlcarftlnEsWIi.lWOCTp.nTi tLm m a* UndTmra a! tta 

hrtitai Mr UauM m tim Rrrmm* lettfensot rf Arim^Wr i * at 
YarfWy rf tact* **1 Eq«n. 
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the character in which tho sovereign appears in the laws BOOK J 
and institutions of the Hindus, in the lavs of tho Mo- ciiai mi 

hammedan conquerors of India, and in tho practice of all 

modem native governments, and in which he is lccogmsod 1813 
universally by the people 1 2 

Notwithstanding the positiveness with which it has 
been nffiirued that the pro pnetary right of the soveieign 
is indissolubly' connected vith the ancient laws and 
institutions of the Hindus, the accuracy of tho assertion 
may he reasonably disputed In adducing the authority 
of Hindu writers in favour of the doctrine, two sources of 
fallacy are discernible No discrimination has been ex- 
ercised in distinguishing ancientfiom modem authorities, 
and isolated passages have been quoted, without regard 
to others by which they have been qualified or explainecL- 
If due attention had been paid to these considerations, 
it would have been found that the supposed proprietary 
Tight of the soveieign is not warranted by ancient writers, 
and that, while those of later date seem to incline to its 
admission, they do not acknowledge an exclusive right 

1 See Mill, Histon of India, I 212, and notes, also Grant’s Reports on the 
Northern Circars and the Revenues of Bengal, and the Minute of Lord Corn- 
wrallis, Fifth Report, App 473 Colonel Munro says, “Nothing canK plainer 
than that private landed propert) has never existed in India except on tho 
Mai ahar coast " — Revenue Sel i 94 And the Board of Revenue observe, 

“ Wc concur w 1th Colonel Munro in thinking that Gov eminent is v Irtuall) the 
proprietor of the soil ’ — Ibid 48G Such also is Mr Fortescue s opinion with 
respect to the Western provinces, and at a long subsequent date, 11 As to the 
proprietorship, m) belief is, that the Government is the proprietor of the land, 
and that the person occup)ing It is well satisfied with tho occupation, pn)ing 
the rent.” — Lords’ Committee, 1S30, Evld , Question 511 And on the oppo- 
site side of India, Colonel Bamewall asserts that the people in Guzerat claim 
no property In the soil Government is vested with the propert) in the lands , 
and, as landlord, entitled to tho rdnt, or a share of the produce equal to it — 

Commons Committee, 1832, Evid 1755 

2 As observed b) Mr Mill, i 2 13 and note, the Digest of Hindu law com- 
piled by the desire of Sir William Jones, and translated b> Mr Colebrooke, 
favours the proprietar) right of the sovereign, particulail) in stating, that, if 
no special engagement for a term of occnpailc) has been made, the occupant 
may at any time be dispossessed by the Raja In favour of a person offering a 
higher revenue — i 461 Colonel Wilks accuses the Pundits, who compiled 
the Digest, of falsifying the law , but the charge is undesen ed The original 
passages of the Digest are not the law , they are the opinions of the compiler as 
to the meaning of the law, and it is open to any one to contest or admit the 
interpretation according to the purport of the ancient texts, which are also 
#iven It is also necessary to collate this passage w ith what follows, it wall 
then be found ttmt Turku Panchdnana, the compiler, does not deny proprietary- 
right in the hubject, he only infers the co-existence of concurrent rights 
“ There is pi operty ” he says, “ of a hundred vurious kinds in land ” and, 
when ti eating of sale without ownership, he observes, “The property is Ids 
who uses the land where he resides, and while he uses it, and thus, w'hen 
land belonging to any person is sold by the king, it la sale without ownership " 

— i 476 I he sale is illegal 
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DOOR L but one ocmcurrent with the right of the occupant ; they 
e n u vm acknowledge a property in the *od not the property of 

the aoD. In the older Jurists, ire find, indeed, the right 

1 * 1JI of kingly poorer orer the whole eerth asserted and the 
right it based, with evory eemljlince of hi*torf«l truth, 
upon oouqueet but there i« no attribution of ownership 
to the Hug, nor is there any trace of a royal property or 
estate, Proprietary right ia vested in the individual who 
Jlrst dears and oultivttee the land it ia therefore referred 
to oolonieation a aource which, ns regards India and the 
"TUndui, is probably in a great degree historical. The 
King may oocupy unclaimed or uncultivated lands, as well 
as a subject he has no preference if he appropri ate* 
them, he must give away half to the Brahmans^ if they 
are appropriated by a subject, the Eng claims only the 
share of the produce assigned to him by law Concurrent 
and not incompatible rights and claims are thus dearly 
' recognised and the king’s duos are based, not trpoo any 
m defeasible right of property but in the first inatanoe 
upon conquest, and in the second upon protection, 
j The notion of the proprietary right of the sovereign Is 


Tbs tart* *f V«r&, abiti bSTS bm ett*d ta patf of tba prOjairtMiy rlfbt 
of tbs Itsja, bars bru ismedaretood. la B. rku t JS, rba atir«»a rtod »sd 
t >7 Sr W JcStM lorf ptruuoit cf tbs s cl , fc Rnnacr-adkljatl, «tiprsco« 
rakr *f tbs ««rth the ttGs SJUpstL erm-nmi. bo roars brrpbat csrasr 
»Inp is tht» WM th*» »b*n It a uri to icoctm the head-man of tQWcr. 
OrtLadidbtpali I or *trr*r&*T cf chrtrk-t, Pf^dhtpstL In locfboT tart fn 
Which the sslhtrrfy cf fctaj £* totrostsd to t» siiatofoa* t» that sf b ihsad 
cnrar wrib. Am Wff of prop ert y tn wHjsett m also eatndupd "Aaetart 
MM beta callad tth aarth (lYtttdn) the atfe of Prbh i tb« 7 tm caMtw 
add hh »b e has ent tkrr* the tdrirUt ( the »lld Wu hh TBcaa ibaft ^ 
•l*lc it. — B. bi 4A. Tbs <tit*BrtiSE cf tbs earth by Pritia W tfearty «» 
aDrnrr n esoqBrTt by the adlfcuy ear* m» YBbxu Parana, n. ICO 
Tb. (*ribr of the !**»*: exjamty that the fctairt WorrWtarr n*ht h 
itadrt by toca, braaaia Mens haj aaly ctodarsd lk*f — yrrt* ilnTi j* 
hnrtad by tbs ktns- — 171 Harm fbsa, *r*» secantm* to tbs I m rf w . ^ 

■of aatbortry fca thh dactrta*. Another andert l»wxtrw Y jsrwxrtys, is 
qsot*S tm tbs TSsrit to ihrra that tbs fcm* 1 m a* part**lar i r ti ri ly rm i» 
■ndcrad cc tocsitfTtibd [Mad ; tf M If art ihocae, bs may CM-rvTT tt 

vttbost h»T*,ftrinf lbs H*J* td« Sot — L «L Asotba- wrtlw cf satferritr 
festal, tbs aathcr cf tbs U i mass, alas irvbm Lbr 

Jhp..«^TTxrrB*nt jyubp.tsn Lc- JVnXTtrpbiJia-rtVrt**. 
atfcrtMl ptrrom bs r*o*Y«s tanas btsa bs»b«n<li»*a *nd tris ftarafi™ 
c*a*r» t bat tbs ri*ht of pL T V r tj t» oct tboraby Tartrd ia btm SWs bs 
»oo>5 Un propntr to bm cad land •pporttinii^ tatbc abtfbar fa 

khamxkDS- Tbs esrtb acf tbs ttoab, bd is o*ai»«i toiS bsWm ertst- 
to* tbs fro* •! tbeir mm Uioor — Ooistmoka cn tb. 

Taas. Baysl AWatlc ScraMr l. 4M. Mr EJabi»t»s Jody owtadiA-ai 
Iha EWi isva cw this «WVct, lOutM BnrtMto 

falh, a-atPQS to cm-fccrPi, tbsra amrt hart assa Trapctetor tm the (jttwr 
flta-*rtbk, sr thrm-fcmtkv *bo must sbrfcroWy bra luS tbs rraatast 
t*t*rast«f tb* too ia the rtois jrry^ty Waarad. — Zlhbsry cf lalia, 1. a. 
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RIGHTS OF THE SOVEREIGN. 

rath er_of„ Mohammedan , than Hindu ongin The doc- BOOK I 
trines of the Mohammedan jurists ine" somewhat at cmvr vn 

variance on this mattei Those who belong to tho school 

which has been chiefly followed in India, maintain_the_ 1813 
li ght of i ndividual ow nership yet they do so with con- 
siderable reservation, foi they lestnct tho appropriation 
of all uncultn ated land to the king , assign to him the 
property of all except aiable land , authonse him to 
dispossess any occupant who neglects to cultivate his 
land, and transfei it to another and entitle him to claim 
the whole of the net produce of cultivation Other 
Mohammedan lawyers osseit unequn ocally, that m all > 
conquered countries, and India is m then estimation a 
conquered country, although the inhabitants may bo 
suffered to retain the occupancy of their lauds, the pro-, 
perty of them is vested in the sovereign : It is apparently j 
to these doctnnes, to the long continuance of Moham- 
medan domination over a large portion of India, and to~ 
the influence which it indirectly exercised over the states 
that remained subject to Hindu pnnces, that the notion 
of the proprietary right of the sovei eign ow ed its general 
and popular acceptance *’ 

For upon whatever systom of law that impression was 
founded, and whether erroneous or just, theie is little 
reason to doubt that in later times at least it has pie- 
vailed very widely amongst the people , 3 and regulated the 

1 The Hindu lan , os it appears In Menu, docs not go tins length It provides 
only, that incase of neglect to cultiratc, the owner shall be fined ten times the 
amount of the king s share, if his own fault, five times, If that of his sen ants 
— B viii v 243 There is not a word of confiscation or transfer 

2 Gallon a\ on the Law and Constitution of India, p 10 1 According to this 
writer, a high authority in matters of Mohammedan Ian, the school of Abu 
Bauifa was that which was chief!) followed in Hindustan, and tills jurist 
affirms that in conquered countries the people paving the legal impost pre- 
sen ed their proprietor) rights General Gallon a) also states that this is 
denied by the Shafia und Matilda schools, according to which the lands, 
although retained bj the people, become the property of the soierxign —Ibid, 

45 It is worth observing, that all the authorities cited b> Mill, i 214 note, 
with exception of Diodorus and Strabo, whose testimon) is not entitled to very 
great deference, deme their opinions from their obsenaiion of the state of 
things under the Mohammedan governments 

3 The belief of Air lortescue with regard to the opinions of the people or the 
Western provinces has been already cited, note, p 295 The Abbd Dubois is a 
good representative of the popular notions prevailing in the Dekhin, and he 
sa)8, 11 Tho lands which the Hindus cultivate are the domain of the prince, 
who is sole proprietor he can resume them at pleasure, und give them to 
another to cultivate ” — Description of the People of India, p 49b The author 
has heard the same sentiment expressed repeated!) b> well informed Hindns 
from the Upper provinces Tbe) have admitted the full right of the Govern- 
ment to dispossess any occupants whatever, although, if tbe customary 
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BOOK L practloe of the natlro governments. This gives the ques- 
aaxr to. tion it* importance. Abstractedly considered, It signifies 

but little whether the long be oailed the lord of the eodl, 

1818 . or by any other title bat, when in this capacity ho 
superseded all other rights, it became no longer a matter 
of mere speculation. Acting trpon this principle, the 
native rulers required that a formal grant should legalise 
the occupation of all waste land, and sequestrated estates 
of which the cultivation was neglected or the revenues 
unpaid fixed at their pleasure from time to time the 
proportion of the prodooe which the occupant was to pay 
d aiming indeed the whole of the net produce aa the rout 
and turned out actual occupant* in favour of others 
offering a higher amount of payment The almost uni- 
versal practice of rooent timea transferred these right* 
and posers to contractors and farmers of the revenue, 
from whom the prinoe exacted a* much as he could obtain, 
and then left them at liberty to extort aH they could, and 
by whatever mean* they oould, from the people. Hit 
nght to do so wa* not questioned, but it* exorcise through 
such instrumentality wu resisted where resistance was 
thought likely to succeed and the oonsequenoea of the 
•ystem were eooh as might have been antiarpeted — the 
decline and disorganisation of the country 
The proprietary nght of the sovereign derivne then no 
warrant from the andsnt laws or institution* of the 
II Indus, and it is not reoogruaed by modern Hindu lawyers 
M exclusive, or incompatible with individual ownership. 
Jt is the doctrine of one of the schools of Mohammedan 
Taw , it has influenced the practice of the later native 
government*, and it had obtained a very general belief 
among the people. The popular belief was, however 
modified by the remembrance of original rights and the 
remains of primitive institution* and while in theory 
the people adm itted the nght of the prinoe to thelaniu 
tncy tihea ^jot in practice they very oommohly re garded 
them a* their own a* long a* they paid to the sovereign 
Til* undisputed share of the produce. Unhappily for 
them, this share we* of late rarely regulated by any other 

Ttn pu*. rat act wwH to •craid.rwl tarth urt o , Wt«. Im 
B*wl tt» kohi to- patoKy b*«i by Lto Dnwrl railittn 

SwintlDdan hwv b^s tUbnaUM. 
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standard than their ability to comply with the enactions BOOK I 
of their rulers Cti\r vn 

II The ancient Hindu law enacts that the demaud of 

the Raja shall bo levied in kind The king is to have a 1813 

proportion of the gram , a twelfth, an eighth, 01 a sixth 1 * v *■ 

It is also declared, that m time of w ai , if ho should take 
one-fourth, he would commit no sm : A fourth of the ' 
actual crop constituted theiefore tho utmost limit of 
demand, and that only in time of wat, under tho ancient 
Hindu system , and this pioportion cudeutly left such a 
share to the cultn ator as was equivalent to a profit upon 
Ins cultnation, or to a lent, enabhng him at his will to 
transfer the task of cultivation to tenant fai mors, and 
placing him in the position of a landed propnetoi as fai 
as ownership of rent is evidence of such a tenuio 3 4 The" 
Mohammedan law established a totally different piopoi- 
tion. It extended the claim of the Ciown to the whole 
of the net produce , assigned to the cultivator only so 
much of the crop as would suffice for one jeai’s subsis- 
tence of himself and his family, and for seed , and reduced 
lnm to the condition of a meie labourei on his owm land _ 

The whole of the profit or the rent went to the sovereign, 
who thus became the universal landlord ■* The more 


1 Menu, B vli v 30 The commentator explains tho several mtes to 
depend upon the quality of the land, and the lubour required to bring 
it into cultivation , the highest rate being levied on the best the lowest on 
the worst sort of land the assessment was therefore irrespective of the actual 

crops 

3 It has been argued, that this would furnish a plea to the Raja to exact a 
fourth at all times, as a case of necessity coaid always be made out , but this 
Ja not possible consistent!} with a duo regard to the language aud obvious 
intention of the law The passage should be thus rendered “ A Rshatrlya, In 
time of calamity, protecting his subjects to the utmost of his pouer, is llbeiated 
from sin although taking a fourth part ** The verse occurs in the section 
which treats of the conduct of the different castes in times of distress, and is 
detached from the passages concerning revenue That the disiress here indi- 
cated means time of war is clear enough from the passage that immediatety 
follows “for battle is his dnty, he should ne^r turn his face ft om fight, 
protecting the cuithators with his sword, let him levy taxes in a lawful 
manner’ —v 119 

3 Such Mr Mill considered it, and remarked, that there was no ownership of 
rentin Indians in Jburope — Commons’ Committee, 1831 , 3288 3 he ussertlon 
was incorrect there was ownership of rent as long as the nati\o Governments 
suffeied It to continue, and there still is such ownership under the British 
Government, where the assessment is light 

4 “ When the Imam conquers a country, if he permits the inhabitants to 
remain on it, imposing the Khany on their lands and the Jezia on their head, 
the land is their property ” Kot very valuable property it should seem, lor 
“ Imam Mohammed has said, regard shall be had to the cultivator there shall 
be left for one who cultivates his land as much as he requires for his own 
support till the next crop be reaped, and for that of his family, aud for seed 
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BOOK L eqniUblo «ptrit and rounder judgment of Aib*r limited 
nttiw rtu the demand of the *overeign to one-third of the grunge 

produce of different aorte of land th* amount to bo paid 

1*1* preferably in money but not to be increased for a definite 
term of jrara. 1 Under more modem GoTcmmanU, 
whether Hind a or Mohammedan, the demand eeema to 
bare fluctuated from a third or half of the grnea produce, 
to the whole of the not prodaoe, or eren to hare exceeded 
thoae proportion* tearing to the cultivator iosnflSdect 
mean* of gubofatenoe, and not unfrequently oompelifaig 
him to abandon in deapair the oulti ration of the land* 
which hi* forefathers had tilled, and to which hia etroogeat 
affection* chained him, extortion being thue punished by 
dearth and depopnlabon- 

HI. Aooording to th* pnrtcdpiee of the Mohammedan 
1 law and the oonaoquencee to which they led, the daaaifi 
cab cm of the partita intereated in the prodaoe of {he khT 


Tbk aiack ahafl fc* Kit kin; »kat rwuhi la XJargJ and iball n ta the 
jwtJla fTTtnur Tkii *■ dfctaa or inaat k*jir *f On IlmatOa arbool, 
Hjaa-a-al Itu M 6«rak.h»i aa<J *ra«a cf iittijnb gbacta hla aAVar-i W 
1 *tt tka lliri) acrmlrii ta tka holy lav aid tin (Mi af tka At* llartfc. — 
QairaaT «J> -U- Bw t rrUoDtlT tka origin of tba wn t ri p' eUh* ta tba 
wtiala if tba neat. Tka mbappy **taflf* cttbiTgtw bad to jay eayttatlcn 

Ay* Akbari, t 100, jn. The tarn trw ftsrt, la rha Mfl, «*r af Ota 
rWgn, tor tra )rrr* boa. tla f«iwral jjaaaw&ant, w ) coaKtaoh, of laral 
Mil w* apparently litaaied to la* ftc « toAaflaii* period. — Xk*cL Ap- 


In tka aotttk aT InASa, BarEiara EU, or ajaagwr aoa oT the latort b 
Htadn prtnctpattrtaa, CiaA tba rax* at «o»-fc«rth of tka ri 
■aak (Wd, tod regak-fa* ro*xy~p«rn«itt. Tba iWi 

nadad kit/ tka grow pi odaeg tba krigaiid land*, ttel n^xy-nW aqeal 
to from tktrty to toty per cut. af (ka ralaa aT tka na±rr1*»L»d *ad pri* 
prodnoa. — BrtiatX Wartkca, U **k ArayrAln* to tba PaKwr* Mjdkrvtya, 
nrfc «j k» ky tba ffdnkfer cf Harfctrv, tbe kx*ar‘« ibara *n — 

WTIk*, LIU. 1 tba W» ttri Wortataa tka OWnimml tOan wn iwnL 
Acad to ba bait tba nat wodoea. — Frana t 

Qaaabwtui Or arm kitf tba graai prodaca. IbtA. UL But tka rmla 
aatbcrbto* tba ctktptr to taka aa m e m o **a-t*lf of tba wodaca to to tka 
’ rranrat a ta *■ — — ' " ■ 


>m4i af (VnraTiTarat h tn paat (cnra nmtM 1 1 f 

triefj irm do not, I katxra, c* ai irrrafa, fat raara 

Marta** , Cocna«W OotonttlM, t|H, ErtL W71 

tbVnki ft kn f aa amla That neb ptu tank ia akail* a-rrr t*T- „ „ 

CDcra***’ Oootodttta, lt»4ETkn, Qaerti* *»T Sat ba otaarraa, aarrwny 
aocajbj »lli regarAJo tka padre of J Alar ttnga, Acctriaj- u all I m 
gafbartTtno tka practlaa cf i'll ia Ooramrauti, tka Otrranuatu. drtoaad w 
ncrar kjaa tkm tba fa ll toed, ta away trrocre jirotatJT raaa , taA *nfra- 

—'Vrf.* 1 raora t«ad atlkact tkiitokldac tba auakar * 

- ttad^ QoaatWa lilt Tha *rta W 


tka anarfOed da- 
na-twrtk. — 
U r UiB iba 


artftrary prtacta, mferoad t tou ag b tba aganey cf fcraxrt cf tka naa, t»J 
tkbmcd tka lyA^tabcto, ai?d eoaa%a*d «xtra*ra uf ItrUis dktitoti to Cm 
dtnlnM of *a ftreat 
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■was exceedingly simple Tw o only were recognised, the 1 BOOK I 
Ryot or cultivating tenant, and the Raja, or rent-owning 1 chap vn 

landlord / the first earning a scanty support by Ins labour, ! 

the second claiming the whole of the surplus leturn on ( 1813. 
his property Such were the conclusions of the first 
inquirers into the tenuie of lauds m India Thero weie 
found, indeed, persons intervening between the state and 
the cultivators, hut these it was affirmed were in e\ cry 
cose persons to whom the state had delegated its pow erf 
or transferred its rights they were not — and this was 
in some important respects quite true — piopnetois of the 
soil there were no such persons,— at least, there were 
no persons who had a right to intercept, without a specia 
grant to that effect, any portion of the rent or piofit o 
cultivation Purther investigation shewed that the latte] 
propositions were not altogether accurate the structur< 
of agricultural society in India was not so exceedingly 
simple , a variety_of proprietary nghtsj md privileges hac 
survived the disintegrating operations of foieign"'cdh 
quest, foreign laws, oppressive government, and popula 
misconception, and required to be carefully studied an< 
correctly understood before it could be safe or just t< 
come to any unalterable conclusion Traces of mdmdua 
proprietary lights, of personal ownership of rent, wer 
extensively discoverable , and, where they were faint o 
extinct, it was because the rapacity of the ruling powe 
had dimmed or extinguished them 

A peculiarity in the disposition of landed property n 
India, which was eaily observable, was its . disfcnbutioj 
, among communities r ather than among individuals Tb 
earliest recoids describe the agricultural population a 
collected into groups, villages, or townships, havinj 
attached to the particular village or town in which the; 
resided an extent of land the cultivatable portion of whicl 
was sufficient for their support, and which was apparent! 
cultivated m common 1 2 3 The internal administration o 

1 So General Galloway “The troth is, that between the sovereign and th 
Eeh-nl arz, (master of the ground,) svho is proper!) the cultivator, no on 
intervenes who is not a servant of the sovereign " — p 42 ** The land hu 

been considered the property of the Circar and the Ttjots , the interest in th 
soil bos been divided between these two, hut the Ryots have possessed little mor 
interest than that of being hereditary tenants * — Thackeray, Fifth Repor 
App 992 

3 Menu, vii 120 and viii 237 The Madras Revenue Board affirm th 
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BOOK I tie affairs of the village wa* left, In a great measure, to 
CTtxr til the people themsclvee, under the general superintendence 

of an officer appointed bjr the Raja, by whom the police 

1819- yriA regulated, the government revenue was ooUacted, and. 
justice was administered, in communication with the 
principal pertons of the Tillage. The general ache me of 
these Tillage corporations has been repeatedly described. 
Beside* the officer* of the government, and the individuals 
who composed the oomm unity strictly bo called the 
Tillage comprised a Tarring Dumber of persons who re- 
ceived. email portions of the crop* aa the hire of aervioes 
rendered to the whole end persona also not members of 
the original establishment, but who ware allowed to reride 
within the Tillage aa independent artificers and tradesmen, 
or even m oalUratora of the lands bought or rented from 
the proprietor*. EatabUahmenta of this nature were 
found in their grw-teat ooenpletenea* fn different part* 
of the tooth of India, where Hindu pnnoIpaHtiea bad 
been longest preserved but they were aJ*o met with m 
the western province* of Hindustan, where their organi- 
sation had u coined tomething of a military character 
and Toetlges of them were not wholly obliterated oven in 
Bengal 

The chreumstanoefl which led originally to this dlctribu- 
tdon of the lands among detached oommanitiea, are now 
beyond the reach of history It may have been the result 


ayWacn to u aid *j Jfc-cn Thai fcfM afor aflmflw to ttrpatw 

aboal tnccvlcnw \t«t *a th*? oeor *i prtaart, nri iflitOt k tpafa of focr 
kraira* eutorti rood co*Jl tiHiit*, tof t» alra htudrad rotm* Ltrta 

not, to ba tott to pattmrt. Tttto epakl sot ferre b«m doaj tf tht h*l 
been toluln pna prrpwty tor to tk.t c**o tka mrtasr woail Uti muJ* 
Qm Tkort of taa Uaf , tad * 0 t left It net to t±* poUc w of tfca knit ta Una ( 
tod bomStiW ot IWk cod £u-m, rtOi* tWn of rlliuv, toclU torra bCTC 
Capote*- — Kawnat Skto rt kot, i. tCT 

Set tb* V f jiyU c ft t±* flr* Tofaroa ot Un p. *17 fran tbt T Wh 
Etcxrt) HfbbutWti, Hrtewj ot L 110, trU App. tr*t ci ffWo, 

BotUMTO IrpdJt, L m In imA ot ftrt toy tb* tdiittir ofBaXkt Bart-klM: 
of TOtymstair dtttfl Dt*y POi (u, 1U7) tba frUsta* trt of T®a*a 
tfBtwi it firm. — I EUodi, tr P*Cdt BtWtt , to**3-ta*n. f, rlm» 
in wn n i l. Ptxokii, rt J *«L t W s cfLUL . » Carptm*- e. 11*07- 
«k*n*er 7 Kant nlUrt tticW tr paDrt effloar a PWmlar *■ 
W«*rm 10, Harter IL Banktdt, n t toju tr aa-pfrl. It, 
ihotnakar «r »«*arf* itaat »t*i toalbar lb— n - -n 1— n illj 1 1 1 mi t at 
tbt Bara taDo**« of ktbtr atatrrtW, tko«*b mum * tbt sow* djfltr 1 a»*. 

of flw lulkr rrtTr ttt placet bare totWTtr — 131* to 
Mr** nfkt, App. p. h. Trww ^rUa*t tntittttlcni ttrt loood be O«)ocri 
>ta*i ta Baapi I UW-tu, hpftoot altkcaab tkm, aa to otltsc plaeaa. 
tbt aapKnlua, or —niatpt of p a rt at aakinih 1 Laa m m ttr r to* 
pj- mil o* bod? tol ttgfWW- 
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of a legislative provision, devised foi the ready realisation BOOK I 
of the rc\enue and convenient administration of the civil chav mi 

government, but there is no recoid of its institution or 

its author Tmdition ascribes it to the spontaneous 
agreement of mankind m an early stage of society, 1 * and 
it may have been suggested to the first Hindu settlors in 
India by the necessities of their situation Whatever 
may haie been its ongin or antiquity', theio is no reason 
to believe that the Milage communities now in eMstenco 
can boast of any remote date or legislatne ci cation They 
repiesent with differing degrees of fidelity the primitive 
forms fiom which they aie copied , but they ha\e deviated 
m various lespects from the original type, and arc m 
many instances, probably in all, of compaiatnely recent 
date They are most commonly the growth of modern 
colonisation or conquest, and the peculiar features which 
they present have been modelled by the occunences from 
which they have sprung 

The political re\ olutions of later times, and probably of 
earlier days also, have occasioned frequent migrations of 
the people of India from one part of the country to 
another Centuries have elapsed since the region was 
fully peopled , perhaps it never was wholly occupied at 
any rate, abundance of waste land has for a long time past 
been available, and parties from the neighbouring or fiom 
distant tracts have located themselves upon unoccupied 
spots, with 01 without the cognisance of the luling power, 
not likely to throw obstacles m the way of those who 
purposed to convert an unproductive wilderness into a 
source of revenue 3 The settlers would of course be 
either of the same family, the same caste, or the same \ 
tnbe , and would be linked together thiough succeeding j 
generations by community of origin, as well as of pioperty 
Theie is an active spirit of aggregation at woik in Hindu 
society the very institution of casre, which disjoins the 
people as a whole, combines them in their subdivisions , , 
like the process of crystallisation, which destroys the 
uniformity of the mass by the condensation of the par- 
ticles But this is not the only source of reintegration , 

1 Vishnu Parana, p 45 

3 See the instructions of Aurnngieb to his collectors, ns cited by General 

Gatlowa) , 55 
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! conquerors, ha\ e loosened the original compact , and tlio BOOK I 
village, once held by an individual upon condition of mib- chap mi 

tary sen ice to a chief, may have assumed tho foi m of a 

village municipality, or it may still retain many features 1813 
of its original feudal character 1 In somo places tho 
original occupants have been driven away or exterminated 
in others they appeal as sei fs or slaves attached to tho 
soil and accompanying its transfers, or being sold inde- 
pendently of the land J 

From these souices , — legisla tion, colonis ation, and con- 
quest, — and fiom the two lattei, especially m modern 
times, may be dem cd the origin of tho villago communi- 
ties of India, or confederations of a definite number of 
individuals claiming a certain extent of land as tl oir 
common propeity, and a right to all advantages and 
privileges inherent m such propeity, subject to tho pay- 
ment of a pioportion of the pioduce to the state When 
that proportion absorbed all tho profits of cultivation, the 
members of the commune who claimed the ownership of 
the lands were reduced to the condition — which has been 
ascribed, incorrectly it may bo thought, to all the agri- 
cultural population of India — of persons c ul tivat ing tlie_ 
ground with their jo wn h ands j md by their own. means 3 

1 Such Is the esse with the greater part of the Zciuindaris along the western j 
frontier of Bengal, w here, while the peasantr) are moMl} of then lid forest 
tribes, Koles or Gonds, the proprietors of the villages are Rajputs That J 
these latter came as conquerors os late as the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies Is veil known amongst themselves and the origin of their possessions 
b) allotment from the cliieLnnJhc tenure of military service is also admitted _ 

The relation between IhiT holders of the sev eral '"Iols, undthc ropresentat ives 
of the first leader, or the Rajas, Is more or less perfectly preserved, hut It re- 
tains almost unhemhh some impress of its origin bee tho remarks on 
tenures in Sambhulpnr, Mill, i p 215, note A similar state of things prevails 
in the Pergunnas of Palamu, birguja, Chota Nagpur, and others in the same 
direction An interesting account of the origin and progress of tho feudal 
Zemindari of Palamu was printed, but not published, bj the late Mr Augustus 
Prinsep, of the Bengal Civil Scnicc Mr Prinsepwas disposed to find similar 
feudal institutions in many of the Zeramdaris of Bengal and Bclmr 
3 In Malabar and Canara, where the land was ver) generull) dhided and 
occupied as separa e and distinct properties, the labourer was tho personal 
slave of the proprietor, and was sold and mortgaged bj him indepcndentl) of 
the land In the Tamil countr), where land belonged more to communities 
than individuals, the labourer was understood to be the slave of the soil rather 
than of any particular person In Telingano, where it was difficult to trace 
the remains of private property in the land, the labourers, usually of the de- 
graded or outcast tribes, were free — Minute, Board of Revenue, Madras, Jan i 
1818, Revenue Sel i 837 Mr Thomason, describing the agricultural la-] 
bourers of Azimghur, speaks of them as having been, under former Govern- 
ments, predial slaves, w ho were beaten without mere) for misconduct, and 
ucre liable to be pursued and brought back if they attempted to escape — 
j B Asiatic Soc. v ill 115 
3 Mill, Commons Committee, 1831, Evid 3114 

VOL L X 
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BOOK L When the further ©notion* of the officers of tho atate, and 
chat il the usurpation* which in the absence of ail gorernment 

they perpetrated, reduced th* propnetor* to extreme dis- 

•818. treae and inaignifioanee, the Tillage corporations were 
broken up, and the traces of proprietary right so com- 
pletely obliterated a* to auggeet a belief that it had nrrer 
oxiated. Saoh seems to hare been the state of the pea 
aantry In Bengal and Telingans. In other pUoe*, in 
Can am, m the Dekhin, in Bundelkhand, and the Western 
provisoes, the right of property waa better preserved. 
Where either the demanda of the Government had been 
more moderate, or the Tillage™ by muon and courage, or 
combination and craft, had resisted or evaded extortion, 
they retained their character of proprietor!, Bring upon 
the profits of their own landa The state of the country 

Ttrw to Gum md Sor-da, ban tha kDdi ka4, *nUI lata date, baen 
lightly MUMd. tka (JormmiHit dce»w 3 kirtaa brm u law >a ooa-crtrth af 
tba prodata, ud ramr ran tbaa Ikint, Ik* kcadi wi maraUr ttb-tad, 
C>a protrirton ■Jcortiaoaa ealttratrat portion V44 of tbrm held tnj 
krfn aautaa t fc» aTrraftag, to tta ho* of ttmn, reel af incra than fttty 
far abool twacrtT J«md*) jw Tk* raapacflr rt*btj of tba Go* 
arnaiant to tin land l p wa u, »»d «f tha jnna-lrtor at tba tan*, arra -anil 
knowa an a n at ea t |mt to tarrrpta roaetard tba fTmxt to ba tha Orrara- 
rwait taj* of tha rrat, bacuaa tba land batcaj*»d to tka propaiaiw. and ttaild 
not tbarrtm ba iritta >IIJ by tka Kata.— Ftfch Krport, *M{ LtfB «f 8*r 
Therm llanro, KL HI 

Tta farm t 1 Hag* Lrurtodara baa bran jaaanny applied to time prcjrW- 
tnra to llaxbut**. — Tartaacnc t Tkocaaaoo, ta. Jiin ii;,, cc t*rtkn*irt 
hoHrta, ta their aatoe to Uatabar — B»rd of Earna*, lltlm Aavoapt rba 
Uahraltaa they era called Tkaltcn*, haldan of tha Thai, (Stttal cr taad), or 
Watm-der* (boUtra of tha craraiJT)i Coataa cn the T wnefcfp of Larry | Trane. 
Utarary Sooatj of Boa bey nL rrt and n tba Tamil rocmtrtaa of Um Paahi- 
aata, jiordtta, cr llcrlhlan {lnhanttaaL Of tba Lcthr lLr Etta otaarrea, 
Mrraa, ortotaal ty DLbenlaaee, tj rmpi*} ed I dtalgirato ranetr 

of right! dia * to * ta Defan or de g ree . bal all iaora a r Jrae eomnertad with 
tba prop-talary paaaeeac* cr oaaCrart of tba aofl or of tta prod** — *Ela co 
lltraai r%trt SoJeelicej, 810. Tba Bedeetkan hare tajodicwatay oeaftlid the 
Aypeodjcei of thta Tahnbiri doraiEWit, toll of tmpcrtairt kiatiaVal tUartrati*, 
wtaeb do ooa bal II DBi ataa cc aapa taat, frran prtatw d knraWAp ¥■ tka 
tanfuacra and fficratara ct tha Sou* of India, and trtan aallttrtaiitrf erna- 
riffica, to farntafn la tba Appaodli, »trici *nk tha tal ^rtatad al Ua- 

draa ta Illi, »• Co* tka fcUoirtrn to»rfadlnf ira of Htr« lor*. Tt* 
Ganl-aodaalraia or p rajw ITrata ri*hb tbo^iti tomdod an tha latadptoa af 
tka rmrral law fca>baa paaakar pnrttaam and aa tudcjwudaii t aag™«rt of 
landed n 'o vai tj bj Ika artoat catttratar nn knom ta «bur parti Iafta, 
and ocollnad, m fact, to tbcai nu i tnu cf tka Socth whick trrawtj caoatl - 
ttrtad tho af Cha aactanl Tatall jataraa flra b»U of koidki* 

laodad L f o y ai t* and aarrrat of tka tetodairtj ^•rtalatat to tt, ara at bi 
im a am hianra oolf hat to tart, tka mm tkoac ahtah yr»r.n^ i^rr 

ivnrao prertoailr t tha tomufa^fwa of tacilal tooana Into tonw. and 
addeh a dally dawbmatod kj tka tana aHodTan], arttb wbicfa tix word Canj- 
atckl (tataa and abaoheta po»r*kai> ta dartTaltra in^ol p rarrk- 

Sao*a 0 m of tba natal rtcaatkaMa tocxldi* ra lira U, Lba parW**! 
totarebanta rf tanda, wkteh, ta Tc*da-ciaadalaai a tawt, ra aa^ntly anl- 
raraali tka baidW rf tkem fa aamalty baki* wxtarn jaacOc*. HOT tita 
▼aa alao jraebca rraaiaiw ta tka aalloca nwj ariaaa tba aHadtal poawa- 
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collectively through their head-man or hoad mem The 
shares, or the land where the land xu cultivated sepa- 
rately might be mortgaged, or let, or sold but the ant 
ordinarily required the oonourTunoe of the other msmberi 
of the community in whom also the right of pre-emption 
wm* rested. The alienation of the land to a stranger did 
not carry with it of neorarity hie admission to the munici- 
pality or giro him any Toioe in the management of the 
afikira of the Tillage neither did it direst the person to 
whom the ahare or land had belonged, of his right to 
interfere in the oounaels of the community to aaaiat ha 
auditing the Tillage aooounts, or to receive his portion of 
any emoluments wh i c h were derivable from the fee* paid 
for permission to exerdsei any trade or calling in the 
Tillage by pereona not originally belonging to it, or from 
any other ionroe. Should he at any time beoccme able to 
resume hia land, he waa at liberty to do so. A variety of 
minor regulation* diversified the village ccmstituiion in 
different iwirta of India but the general plan and moat 
characteristic features were everywhere essentially alike, 
and established the virtual existence of a proprietary 
right in the aofl, enjoyed by oeirtain classes of the people, 
wherever it had not been infringed or abrogated by the 
usurpations orr exactions of arbitrary rule. 
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The existence of proprietors of the soil not depending DOOK 1. 
ipou mauual labour in\ olved of necessity the existence chav vit 

ilso of q class or classes of persons willing to undertake 

the task of cultn ating the land, paj lug a rent for tho 1818. 
occupancy transferred to them for that purpose Such 
persons accordingly were found m all places where tho pro- 
prietors tlienisehes had not been reduced to the level of 
a labouring peasantry, as was tho case m much of the 
territory of the Peninsula, m the Mahmtta provinces, and 
in Hindustan They wore not wholly wanting c\en m 
Bengal 1 It would occupy too much space to specify tho 
various tenure s .by which theyhpld, and_it_will_bo su ffi- 
cient to advert to them as distinguishable into two prin- 
cipal classes the one possessing a right of perpetual 
occupancy as long as the stipulated rent was paid, the 
other having only a temporary possession, either for a 
definite number of years, or being tenants at wall The 
former might have tenants under them, and sub-let tho 
land, lemaimng thomseh es responsible to the individual 


broohe Svhcs, Ac In the Sonth of India tho lands arc of two hinds, privilege 
and proprietary the former belong to the whole village, and a member can 
cell his share only the latter ma\ be cnltiratcd collectively or separately In 
the former case shares only arc subjects of sale, In the latter the land Is sale- 
able — Minute, Board of Revenue, Madras , Selections, 1 904 The other 
statements of the text rest also upon these authorities 
1 In the Western provinces there were the Kudccm, or ancient Rvot, 
the Pdhl, the itinerant or temporary IUot, and the kumoru, or labourer 
there was ako the Kamfn, or partial cultivator, an artiran or the like, culti- 
vating a few blgas at his leisure — Fortescuc , Selections, t 40G In Azlm- 
ghur there were the three classes, but gcncralh resolved into two Ashraf, 
respectable, and Arzal, low —Thomason , J B As Sodc?t\, vill 112 In 
Bengal the cultivators were long since distinguished as holding khud hasht 
and Pai-hasht lands, the former cultivated by a permanent and resident, 
the latter by a temporary and migratory, tenant —Harrington Aimlvsis B 
Regulations, Introduction The Zemindari Regulations have merged the 
proprietor into the Khud-hasht culthator, who was probabh the permanent 
tenant But there are other designations, less known, which preservo the 
distinctions , the Fraja, (or subject), having the right to sell , the kalpa, pay- 
ing him rent, and, while so doing, having the right of occupancy , and the 
Pattl-dar, holding of the same by annual lease — Briggs, Land-tax of India, 
Supplement, 500 In the South of India, in the Tamil countries, tenants are 
termed Payn-haris, cultivating persons the permanent, Ul-hndt Pay a haris , 
the temporary, Para-hudl Pay a haris in Malabar, Patora knris, rent payers 
in Canara, Gahinls, literally tenentes, Jlulagnldnls, radical or permanent 
tenants , Chali gahinls, moveable tenants — Madras Revenue Board , Selec- 
tions In the Mohratta countries the tenant is termed Upari, an ** over" or 
“outer” man, an alien, Sukhwas, an abider at ease, a Mahiman or guest 
but the only tenure here known seems to be that of a tenant by agreement or 
lease — Syh^s, Land Tenures of the Lehhln Of these denominations, some 
are Sanscrit, some Arabic, some vernacular, but they are all significant , and, 
bad their significations been properly understood, little doubt amid ever have 
been entertained as to the character of the persons to whom they were applied. 
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BOOK T. or community of whom this land was held they wore also 
ciijlp rtu allowed to mortgage, but not to add The tenants for a 

term were bound, of oourae by the tenor of their ftgree- 

181 ** menti the tenants at will were often little better than 
mere labourers, and sometimee were degraded to the con- 
dition of slaves. 

Prom this sketch of the distribution of landed property 
in India, it followi that, whatever might have been the 
law or the theorr Individual ^proprietary right, Ide ntifiable 
wit h own crab Ip of rent, had a very extensive oi ls tom e 
even to the latest periods of native administration. Tlio 
precise nature of the title under which it was enjoyed 
wu not always the seme, nor was it always perhaps easy 
of Tenfloation but, whether originating m aoment insti- 
tutions, in oolo mention, or in oonqueat, it had a real and 
substantial vitality and animated the exertions of the 
great body of the cultivating population, until it was de- 
atroyed or wroatod from them, partially at least, by the 
progress of events, and by the extortion, mjustioe, and 
^ ignorance of their riders. 

IV The produce of cultivation being divided between 
the proprietor or cultivator and the sovereign, it was ne- 
oesaary that the latter should provide agents to determine 
and lealixe his share. With this view under the Hir*la 
system an officer wu placed, as has been notioed, at the 
head of every village or township, who was accountable 
to a anperior in charge of ten villagee he again was re- 
spoosiblo to the superintendent of one hundred villages, 
and he to the head of a thousand vilisgee. Tins last, the 
governor in fact of a province, paid the revenue into the 
royal treasury The Mohammedan Governments adopted 
drrimanB, corresponding in a greet measure with thc*e of 
the Hindus, but the organisation was leas definite and 
irdtho anarchy of the de clining empire, and in the general 
employment of the ageco y of rsvenu© contractors, little 
trace was fort 01' the pnim’tfve lineututions beyond the 
head-man of the village, and the ohiefs of one or two 

Is &»*ml TV VST* ta* Or*®* or (taoo. tha t®*™ | Hu T«n£ fba f«T 
pM*. Tslak w iDWdrrL for a* irrki»--H*rrW*twi , » 

b. *7 i*»J Wa Mrtnattu, tAa iawi, tb* DSmnkb, *ad 
tr Om (rUailao at cfloo,- Bjtm , rfwm*! Bayd A*. 
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large "but undefined portions of territory , the former de- 
signated m various parts of India as Mokaddam, Mandal, 
01 Patel, the lattei known chiefly m Bengal and Hindustan 
as Talukdar or Zemindar 

The head-man of a village was the only functionary that 
was identified with the primitive institution, and who had 
lived on with it through all the revolutions which India 
had experienced 1 Although, however, the office subsisted, 
it had not escaped alteration The tendency of all pubhc 
employment in India, from the office of the pnme-mmister 
to the function of village watchman, to become hereditary, 
is familiarly known The station of head of a village 
followed the prevailing bias From being an officer no- 
minated by the sovereign , 2 he came to claim the post in 
virtue of his descent the family became permanently 
grafted upon the village, and the representative of it re- 
garded the superintendence of its affairs as his nght It 
is not unlikely that from the first the duty was entrusted 
to a leading member of the community, who, while he was 
acceptable to his townsmen, would be most competent to 
promote the interests of the state by his influence and 
responsibility Time wrought other changes the family 
decayed or disappeared , new men usurped the authority, 
or were elected by different portions of the community 
The notion of property as well as privilege became at- 
tached to the succession , and the person holding the 
office sold or mortgaged it, or a part of it, and introduced 
a colleague 3 Different castes found admission into the 

1 if In every village, according to its extent, there are one or more headmen, 
known by a variety of names in \arious parts of the country, n ho have in some 
degree the superintendence and direction of the rest I shall confine myself to 
the term ‘ Mandal ’ he assists in fixing the rent, directing the cultnation, and 
making the collections ” — Minute by Lord Telgnmonth , Fifth Report, 193 
He particularises the Mandals of Birblnim, Purma, and Rajshahl, districts of 
Bengal 11 Amongst the crou d of proprietors, the managers and leaders of the 
villages are the Mocuddims These have been from time immemorial the 
persons through whom the rents of the village have been settled and collected, 
and who ha\e adjusted the quota of each sharer ” — Fortescue, Selec- 
tions, 1 408 

2 In the Mahratta countries, the confirmation of the head of the state con- 
tinued to be regarded as essential to the validity of the Patel's authority “ The 
Patels about Poona saj that they hold their Patelshlps of the Emperor of 
Delhi, or one of the Sat tara kings , batman} of them most hold of the Peshwa,” 
— Township of Lon> Bomba} Trans ill 183 

* The Patelshlp is hereditary and saleable, but the office is looked upon as 
so respectable, and the propertv attached to it is considered so permanent, 
that there arc few or no instances of its being wholly sold, although part of it 
has been so transferred This has given rise to there being two Patels in 
many villages, and in some three or four — Bombay Trans iii 184 
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BOOK L village aociety each luring itfl own head or different 
aar m. branches of the nunc family chose to be eevcraUy repre- 

Ben ted , 1 The headship ni thus divided amongst fewer 

HI*, or more individuals. Nor ™ this a partition of a barren 
title or a poet of honour It was an apportionment of 
Bhanai in certain fees, perquisite*, and proflt* attached to 
the altuation, founded upon the prtrmion made originally 
for the remuneration of the head-man, but extended to a 
T*ncty of object* not contemplated In the primary insti- 
tution, From these and other eonroea of pecuniary benefit, 
the office became in torn* part* of India a mean* of ac- 
quiring wealth, and an object of competition. 

The officer* to whom the Mohammedan designation* of 
Taloidara and Zemindar* applied, indicated lea* distinctly 
their Hindu orig inal. They differed in little except in a 
greater extent of authority and amount of eoheetioai, and 
not alway* in that and it will he auffleaent m thi* place 
to oonftn e oar inquiries to the latter Conflicting apoern- 
pif rion ha* confounded our oonoeptioo* of the character 
of the Zemindar aome of the perplexity has arisen from 
the application of the teerm to different claaea of persons, 
and acme to tho oombination of diffarent character* in 

> Qcacrml fcrlgyj CD THUja near C*lc*±t», paa*!** by Xotrtiniadaai 

•ad IlkvJca, law Unit* l dir* tor Cht formwr nn It rba Imlttr — 9*prla- 
nat, A»d bi rtJlan ntr 1USTM tbrrt Padda-kan, ar kaad- 

md | KM fcc «*eb cart af tba papolatica. — Sopyl rK iat, CoU-, Jte. Ooiaaal 
Srkai rtTts a* amn*>x a® - tatlr a c Mra aeencm erf tka rtme arkOrmtiai 
trf tba fcapeta ra -aka* tar Taiala af yffiafa ka4 aaU Uriel cf the efiW* to 
tktrd jirty for now mba' i a nb ta pay tka prtfla raratma. Tbay 
TucjtCtj cncrfa-tad tka Coll tdrutum h4ch tba traanJkx ta atmtatatnerf ta 
tC B Tcj Tmrikt anu (trao tkara t* PKjrftayxt if Pd h, wha ap- 

portaaird to cacti hk arpmTti* rttra of fruiiwu and caaataaami. A***n 
cttrtr tktnj* tt aa 4c c i ar d that rack ru to ban pair arf abets a-jac fm 
tba nllMa rfw*makjrr Pro kmndka of ftr-wood ac /karhaj-rtji tract tba 
■rillaaa KMclaJa, tbrea poti rf aatcr iuJr frwn tba aatdnaen, aad tktrd erf 
all rftarpa track rtkrarf ta tka goOMm r-barrfnl. Xkt vaa van not raln- 
ablc, drrrfl it paJ-trt m aaa aoac te rf a 1 tka rant frra landa rttadwd ta Om 
*®c*, and of all Leads that mriftrt 1* paa troca fczalOaa kariarbw crttact — 
T**rta af tba DcLhki i Xaronml Royal ASadc Sockrfy 

Tba toaadcr of tha tnDr erf Brad him aaa Patcd JJadtkJI atfbctad tba 
ana, abcnca tbe popalar asrm*, WadbaJI SJoCda nada brandf *»tar of 
tadm by caJUbrf ha»*atf — Usk-olca, Caatral India, L 111. Eottar 

tba lOwk Raja, and atbera taak aot anly tka tbk bat ctebacd tt* rfv. 
and rtn aetaioracat* ta part*r*Lcr TiUrraa, — Sytam, Land Tajim. 

A TaJoci eowprtrfsra dad anly Tda^aa k a Fr»n trrt erf rraKcA. 

Tka Talaofc-dar ar kolAtr of dapeartacy nuUm baU aadar a 
TKatiyW axacttraaa trarac diatcty radar tha Uaawnracat, to ata»a kk caQac- 
ttooa awe pajd, hi tka of tka 0*rp»ay*i RcfaUtlKa tba Irftar H 

«Had an trrtpewWmt Tak**dar Tba Hbda mama, Cbnarfrt, (a aarrf * 
rtcartam rfjtacrtry kot *?T*rr*ay Anrttad freae CtMtarttK^ltart, tka 
iwiia erf ta™-tk partj u wotmths m ayylak to T^-ralrM.r — H*r 
InxtCK'a A malytta, H. CX. 
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the same class of persons In somo places the title Ze- BOOK I 
mmdar signifies the proprietor of the soil, either as land- chap vh 

lord or cultivator, iu his individual capacity, or ns a 

member of a v lllngo community in some places it de- 
notes a sort of feudal proprietor, cither paramount or 
subordinate and in others, an mdu idual i esponsiblo to 
the Government for its share of the revenue of a district 
of greater 01 less extent , denvmg this responsibility from 
inheritance, and claiming also as a hereditary right an 
allowance out of the Government share for maintenance, 
and as compensation for the trouble and responsibility of 
collection . 1 It was m this latter capacity that the Zemin- 
dar became first conspicuous in the fiscal arrangements of 
the Governments of Bntish Indio, and was regarded as 
having a claim to property in the soil 

Nor was this notion altogether without foundation 
The whole of the district for the revenues of which a 
Zemindar was accountable, 01 any very considerable part 
of it, might not be his absolute pioperty , but there is 
reason to behei e that he was rarely a mere functionary of 
the Government, having no property nor interest whatever 
m the soil Iu his case, as well as m that of the head of 
a village, individuals were no doubt appointed to represent 
the Government in a particular locality, because they had 
extensive possessions m it, which, conferred upon them 
local authority and influence on the one hand, and on the 
other afforded to the state a substantial security for the 
realization of its demands The additional power which 
his relation to the Government placed m his hands was 

1 Of the first class are the Zcmindnrs of tlve Western provinces, os already ' 
noticed, and of the second, the Zemindars of the border districts of Bengal, , 
also adverted to The Zemindars of Orissa, according to JJr Stirling, aro also 
the representatives of feudal chiefs, holding their lands bj the tenure of military 
service , Asiatic Itesenrches, x\ 229 So are the ancient Zemindars of tho 
Northern Circnrs, and tho Poligurs of the Dekhln appear to hate had the same ) 
origin The last class were found chiefly In Bengal, but also in Hindustan 
Their claim to a portion of the Government retenue onh Is clearl) expressed 
in various Sunnuds or grants of the Mogul Government One of these, 
quoted in the original by Mr Thomason, dated 1C09, is a grant made by 
Jehaugir to a concerted Hindu, and liis descendants for e\er, of t vent) -four 
Pttrgnnnos in the province of Allahabad , from the Jumma or annual revenue 
of which he is to deduct one hundred and tvenfj -five thou and rupees for his 
Nanknr or subsistence and one per cent for Zemlndarl dues (\bwdb-i- 
lemindarn — J Bengal Asiatic Society, viit 91 Mr Shore (Lord Teign- 
mouth) refused to admit a Strnnud to be a foundation of Zemindar! tenure, 

Fifth Report, 204 hut that was because he maintained the Zemindars to be 
proprietors of the land. Mr Grant refers their origin to the time of AJchar — 

Ibid 632 
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BOOK r. liable to be need by the Zemindar for his own sdvsntfge, 
our til and opportunity were not likely to be wsntmg which 

enabled bra to appropriate to his own usos the rights 

t61A both of individuals and the state. The latter not unfre- 
qucntly wairod It* own chums In hi* farour by grants of 
wsste land, or bj the assignment to him of the rent of 
different places in perpetuity for Its subeisteiioe the right 
to the hereditary possession of which wbj admitted eren 
when the Zemindar was reliered from ah share In the ool 
lection of the revenue, was incapable by reason of age or 
set of performing the duty or when he declined to engage 
for the amount of the Government claim. 1 Besides this 
assignment, the Zemindar received a per-oentcge upon the 
actual collections, or what were understood to be the 
actnal oolloctione and he was authorised to impose, for 
his own benefit, taxes upon the industry of the people, — 
an authority of which he amply availed himself. The 


Far Cite tha trm ta Niil fr Blac-any awro* cf braad Oaaral Gllbni 
a-rplaraatt U aai V Track.!" It U raaah tha an thin* toaaato* rah- 
la (ha Bmmtd tart referred ta, k a* • rprcStd ui to b* 
dad #rtrd from th wWk rent. tot ttrai otr* arrant the rat wO on n um t 
liar of tha prodac* tt cartxtn tr*Xr cf Uaji rttiiln tha iradadart ar* apart 
trr tha acrppart cf th* Irotadar — IfcrrtiatrrL, H. 66 and Fifth Brport, 03. 
Ur Trot hVatUar tfankar nth BTJot, tha cren pro p er caWTtltd Inf cf th* 
Ian>talar — Ertf. Cota. Catmcttin, ISOs Qatvboa, *017 Asrentfj- to t±» 
taorc cf tha Scran ad (aotad ra tha ptisd in nc*r, th ’tatir a n pa Won 
tMifotd pm Cb* rrma< rtthai rractfj+a* **y ofcflflattan to coilKt tha 
remoa. aaf taa ft* taandalten, prc**Ny, cf >11 Krk ctoon*. ft wn ntWr 
ipatoal (rat to txll ridute than to th* Zmiodari u cl«, and raw- 
qacrtJT fM ratataahl* rhar* th* <»!t of coOrettojr th* rrreno* »«i nMUMd 
•r dacftard . Thro TO another UV Tuft, th* UaTtm*, tba act(tn cf which 
1« not I hrt aa property ft dra*t*a th* rt(ht of th* Malik or a mtr i hat, u*lfl 
th* famitfter* wi achnenriedfad to ha roan by th* Bnmb Oci mat, tt 
did art taloar t» th a n It tax l»3p ortgtnatrf {** Owwral GaOrny 
»«7P«aa} m th* raarmth* ta tha enmar cf part af tda prapw aharo. 
ahwauttw to tan par caaL af the aWaoatnl rent a ha! a Qm rim* land M 
ton apprWraly mWimA waytrtn kfta— p. S» la tha erarrao cf to* ti 
mal to bare hate apna* p tela f hr tha Xamtcriara, Sad to ham boao coor a rta f 
by that rate an harcifkary dale* far tn par c*at_ oa Cm 0 erre m i aa cafbo- 
tKtoa aad, taaUr it *** aacmrad to than! p rc f htd lr tn tt* ea party cf fxr^ 
jrMtaa tt tha af, cod thrrater* tofrpaodotiy *f oCUhl (netted, hy the ti*- 
parted howWfr* cf tha BrtdiS Oartratoact, — EtfuJkbc* tHj. ITU, dm 
xflr Th* aaan Rofalaiton awrrt to ir'caaant ZnaarUra thrto Itikir teada 
a*a, aa kaa( aa tha >gtnt anxnai af W iTTTana aaf XanXar fid aat anrad tea 
par dat — CL urrl Cartainlj tha I#Gn*lari had rijht to v.i.hM 
iaitaT*rifi«inj at mptojarrA t» tacal flatnai aad tWtr rtaht to TnV.r 
fapodad rpon tha aatnra of tha xvtrtol ardjrraicat racter ride* tt whaM, 
ar tba Stinito ki wtddv It waa thak igj cf rwa poeatj 

Tha a n a aiTajt atfa tndlna cf Q* Zacaliykn «ra *D«Jad ta tn th* 
twtracOoa of tha Baoal (iwenant «f 1 r» ( and acra* arfkdar Cntra- 
ttocn ara firm br Hr Steam ta hi* report, fatwt Apni, Ckm wxn 

h*7J hanaa, a_vl artetola* hh aacaparton cf H by reBaicw ctrtwij j 
•era tliaa iaUi tha exto te arairted Itara hla lljao tha hfrth cf (raada* 
catea khn trait* hcafrad rapeu i ha calteata frat* thatn ce thJj nacmt fire 
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distracted state of public affairs, aud the imbecility of BOOK 1 
tbe native Governments, left the Zemindars still moie at chap mi 

liberty to pursue schemes of personal agsnandi/ement and 

profit, to encroach upon the lights of tlio people, and 
withhold the dues of the Government , until, in some in- 
stances at least, they raised themsoh cs to tho station of 
petty pnnees, levied troops and built forts, and defied tho 
sovereign and his immediate representatives To tho 
people, the encroachments of the Zemindars upon the 
Government claims were cithei acceptable or indifferout, 
and they were not without equn alent advantages, v, Inch 
reconciled them to a curtailment of their own lights As 
long as they were allowed to remain upon their lands, it 
made no difference to them whether the 1 ent they paid 
went to the Zemindars, or the viceroys of tho Sultan 
The former lived and died among them, generation after 
generation , they mixed with them on a variety of occa- 
sions , they expended money upon public festivals, and 
supported public institutions , they kept up a large fol- 
lowing aud an expensive household, and, through many 
different channels, refunded to the peasantiy of the country 
the money which had been extoited from them The re- 
venue was spent among those from whom it was raised 
When, therefore, the Zemmdai was not more than usually 
oppressive and extortionate , when he was satisfied with 
the proportion of the produce which usage had established 
to be his due, and with the occasional imposts or cesses 
which experience had taught the cultivators to anticipate , 
he was looked up to with respect, or even with affection, 
and the people were ever ready to take up arms in defence 
of his person and possessions It was not surprising, 
therefore, that he should have been confounded, by those 


thousand Another has his house burnt, he not only extorts more than the 
value, but makes it an annual permanent charge to the It> ots A third makes 
an annual progress through his estate, travelling in great state , the Ryots aro 
taxed with the cost A Zemindar buy s an elephant * the Ry ots pay for It 
Ever) public or private religions ceremonial is an occasion of taxation not a 
child can be born, not a head shaved, not a son married, not a duughtor given 
in marriage, not a member of the family dies but it is a plea for extortion *' — 
Sisson, Report on Rungpore , Selections, f 390 This was the state of things 
in Rungpore, so late as 1816, and under the British Government it could not 
have been much worse under the native Governments It was the same in the 
South of India, although there these extrace -ses are said to have been brought 
to the credit of the Government, no doubt very imperfectly — Com Com- 
mittee, 1832, Col Sykes, 1957 
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who first oontemplsiod him in this ooodition, as the here- 
ditary landlord of a large estate and the proprietor of 
the »oil although, had they duly considered the limited 
amount of hi* acknowledged ■hare of the prooeedi of that 
estate, it might juitly hare inspired doubt* of the Tali Jit j 
of hi* claim* to the produoe of the whole. It had that 
reault with some and henoe arose one argument in farour 
of the proprietary nght of the aoverelgn, upon which the 
measure* of the British aothontioe in 1793 were founded, 

V The proceeding* of the Marquis OomwaiUa, reoog- 
niaing the Zemindar* of Bengal, Behar and 0 risen, as pro- 
prietors, and filing for erer the amount to be paid by them, 
hare been already detailed their results also, a* far aa 
they had been then ascertained, hare been described Th* 
early arrangement* adopted for the settlement of the ro- 
reime of the Ceded and Conquered pronnoea hare also 
been adrerfad to and it only remaina to notice the course 
of proceedings which had been followed at Madras. The 
territory subject to Bombay was still too circumscribed to 
require separate notice 

Immediately after the oon elusion of the perpetual settle- 
ment in Bengal, the home authorities directed it* ei tension 
to th* Presidency of Madra* it* introduction ws* delayed 
by the difficulty of duoorarmg indiridual* with whom the 


1 YoL t *». U a«j W* tqri nJiii brr* to r*to to ti* IbOowto* «d- 
tSartOo*. Tb* propr^tcry rUUrt to tb* narttodjtrt *-*■ ■drq.slW d u **rty 
*rt» by Kr Trisa*, la oppoatigs t* Wirrsn Ltatflnfx, Tb* *r*nl t* fsrattr of 

S i,» l j ranuctitoM to oqnry tbit ft *r%U tad to to»*r» to Lb* Jlroti 
tbs p*prtc*J ad ir»dl*Trt*d mm to t Ur tozkii Mr find rrpl W, 

Tb* toils 4 om v* w»*SMtUi( tortlS* Eotol «n* Um fry* i »V5 
tra* &*I t* ky«t t» tti* p-tTi-wt»f to tb* Unto Th* tr— tondkrt to tito 
*tonrf*diT ■ Mtoita at Bitotifi io4 Frineto, Kerr ITT*, M Bbor, 

** I i, i . — I V i' tb* tcablwi u to tb* »oC t tb* pj Bpc-t j at »Uck 

Ci *7 nrarmi by nrtt to torrtnn -fUk Bn, HO. TM dartrtn* tu 
•wax idrwtottol by U Sotto, to ff *M inti * « o* toxto*; to 

IT1L 0* tt>* toWr Canto, tt »»• rtudr toTOwtotl by JJ Or**ti Tk*r» to 
to* tm th* bortbrro dmu. *ry a* r* tb*» to Wto* tb* rat at tb* nto cirtto 
at ti* Brtb*h 4acn*ettoeu t» lodti, ton* th* cuxptxm at fcw totn— , Atot 
ttodtrltf**] tb* M trr* HtoWi, «Hlt*c Cm— J rt» H*j** or tmtoAtoi, 

Tto> hit* the atoUkto prtoMtocc t» tora r^trt, to toe. to *» twti cto trrri- 
btotil pcopto+y , ' 1 -- Fdtk Bet to. B*t*«*TT*dtaecraltoiM*tF*rtokt<Spr*- 
y*rty*xrittoTtJytotb*«rrr»tiO. Mr Ptoe* *1 ton-trviit tot*r irt*. JT**, 
took up tb* bLtbti to tb* TljvU at br »t*a fato n, tt to-to. to tb* — vm— dtoOS 
tolUim.— Fifth Bejtort, fit, U— rte*U rrldcoe* to *dTrr» to Lb* ttota 

to th* I fy . to d i a to try tofrer tb** tint to to niw . ttotottor* at 

tin— « r tU wtow nram i tort, totouoeti *■ tt H «Lrf«fT*, k to to 
tm — tm uiUttolbs p**t*Srttt. Mr TvWi StobrtOc* to itoo ptov*ito 
to nar totoac**, tbeij* n*t mh»»Dy Ti* dtoufaic- U tLi b«*- 
drtey *dncrt»tr*tor 1 ^*aJd My to th* ri-rtnM, »ttb kgj flttol Inltotoi 

tots* tad. Cj »W Caatoirtlx UUtlto-UU. 
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engagements were to bo concluded, for the intoi vcntion of 
persons analogous to the Zemindars of Bongal between the 
cultivating population and tbo Government was generally 
unknown The reiterated injunctions of the Court of Di- 
rectors, and tbe positive orders of the Bengal Government, 
caused Zemindars to be discoveicd or created , and several 
regulations were passed in tbo courso of 1802, declaratory 
of their proprietary right, and announcing the principles 
of a perpetual settlement, which, after somo interval, was 
effected m the districts that had been longest subject to 
the authonty of the Madras Government 1 

Whilst these airangements were in progress, a settlement 
on entnoly different principles had been commenced in the 
terntoi les latterly conquered from Mysore As their cn- 
cumstances aud resources wore impel fectly known, it was 
deemed prudent, before forming any assessment in perpe- 
tuity, to institute a detailed survey with a view to the de- 
termination of its amount, and in the interval to conclude 
temporary arrangements with the actual occupants of the 
lands These proceedings, undertaken for the ultimate 
purpose of effecting a permanent Zemindary assessment, 
gave rise to a new system of revenue administration, since 
designated Ryotwai, or a settlement individually and im- 
mediately with the Ryots, meaning by the teim the actual 
cultivators of the soil The survey was conducted by Co- 
lonel Reade, having for his assistants Lieutenants Munro, 
Macleod, and Graham , the former of whom, aftei wards 
Sir Thomas Munro, became subsequently more especially 
identified with the system 2 The objects they weie directed 
to deteimme were, the extent of the laud in cultivation, 
the quahty of the different sorts of land, the tenuie by 
which it was held, the value of the different ciops, and the 
Bhare of the produce to which the Government could justly 
lay claim An annual adjustment was to be made with 

1 The Northern CJrcars, the Jagir, part of Salem, Madam, and Tinexelly 

3 Militarj collectors were appointed to this duty b> Lord Cornwallis ex- 
pressly because 1 few of the civil servants were acquainted with the country 
languages, and were therefore obliged, both from habit and necessity, to fall 
into the Irnnds of Dubashes (interpreters) — Letter to the Court of Directors, 
May, 1792, 1 ifth Keport, 744 It appears that the implied rehuhe was not 
without effect, as m the subsequent settlements several civilians were 
employed, although this ^vas the effect of positive orders from Marquis 
AVcllesley, repeatedly confirmed by the Court of Director^, that ci- 
vilians only should be so employed — Commons* Committee, 1632 Public 
App (M ) 
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DOOK I. oaoh cultivator for the land he cultivated, at a ma n ma m 
mri r Yu. money rent for ecoh field, according to the circumttaijoes 

and capability of the land, whatever might b* the produce 

1813. the amount to admit of redaction whore the necessity of 
reduction wa* shown, and to vary from yaar to year, until 
the inquiry ahould be sufficiently matured to allow of it* 
being determined for ever 

The proceedings of the revenue aurrey were first directed 
to the dietricta of the Baramahai and Salem. They were 
extended to the Coded Provinoee above the Ghats, after 
the oapture of Seringspatam, under the oondnet of different 
officers who had been moetly trained under Ookmel Betde. 
There was some variety In their methods of disc) urging 
the duty and still more in the rate of their assessment* 
but their operation* were equally baaed upon the measure- 
ment of the lands, both cultivated and warts the deter- 
mination of their fitness for particular crope 1 the money 
valuation of the estimated prodnoe of the land in oultiva- 
tkra, and its partition between the cultivator and the Go- 
vernment the rate varying from one-third of tha supposed 
value of the grok* produce to Httla leas than a half^ or 
forty-five per cent. The measurements and valuation* 


Letiw ef C«JQ*ri llctar« tu ti* n<*nS <rf Simit, jotb Kvr \WS, 
tnSroctw* t» tkrf untyon, k< fttti Bepcrt, TM. 

Th* rrr»o mf mx i h i trwlrf th» MAdrxi Wirt Mt lr*nlif*d *7 

ny auUnru roW, ul ta m r»p«t 1 y«i, pertaf*, dahi-fm ta frhxtj t t 
The nwrt mp4* Awertttai *T, rttlml f* t A loe*l cDjctt m bem thl* tmtj 
tw twpo*rd in Aefc datrvt | nd tfc* A*txfW oUirmJIj T-crfcd wrtk tl* 
pnr'twci*'’ rtrwi of fh* tabrWuU — Ctuptall cm th* L*nd IlrmvM of 
lotf*i OocirDCKw’ Comentu*, )U1, App, 44. ilw A* Ewrti (rw» 

th« coQecior* llwnrw, lUreitMT Hadtti, Qunr ^altac*. in. V rftk 
B*r*t,TO. 

In tka first th* lxni m dhrtS^tShkd fatto ttr»* «rti Uta)*, 

rtt. or t 2 j*ct ntteb »u nqpiwd rth *mt*r *7 fcriffidycn Pmu, wfcfi 
Oep«nead wtaDj rxn a IhrM, n™ tad ru-ipo ctbtr p - 1 -- rtrt 
tw» 1 TTa* tklrd fct»d of Un< m tint tt tor ata»41.t^o«j yrodskai 
Bilk srkb — totw3», FTH<t cotton, tad riftttlJiw- I*c± c /IbMtask- 


tr»=tT clwtmrtew of tlw «n ■cne» c r4l*«J tn Wnmirt fcwcroe- 

tWi to h* amtmen tat ttaj ra filr*ctkd t» mtrtt t i*tr «j»afl<m±kii» U 
tr* Modi «I Arj lead, Bfu q { wtt, *nd *b ttpt rtk* sn*t»d. — Iis naw 
Jta m »±>m otpd. 

Oicnnl Utaro n» r*» cf &# Ortrt tai tf Lk« DAim, Q»t th» 

roedm oT u wan t t» *»c* tt*r» l rum Uw RjOtt U tTxtW, tt Oj* *ro* 

jcod**, l»i rtdoew U m taes n**rtj to taU, c-> mi * mi 

farrr »r« F<r tat W pWMSH rata ta swowi to rWac. a br OW- 

fcruth ( k* Ih*t Lb* to«I >.«•£ 100 

DWkct OcrTwwmrit Lhtu U 
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were made m the first instance by natne surveyors, but 
tbe final assessment by the head collcctoi himself m per- 
sonal conference with the Patels aud principal Ryots of 
every village Reference was also had to the lecoided col- 
lections of the native Governments , and, whcie the total 
of the sun cy assessment exceeded it materially, some re- 
mission was granted Remissions were also made upon the 
realisation of the jeai’s revenue, if the season had proved 
unfavourable 01 the ciops defective 

The incidents of the Ryotwar settlement attracted the 
attention of Lord William Bentinch during his administra- 
tion of the go\ eminent of Madras, aud led him to the 
conclusion that the Zemindau system was incompatible 
with the ti ue interests of the Government and the com- 
munity at large The right of private piopeity in the soil, 
ascertained by Colonel Munro to exist in Cauara, satisfied 
him that, although similar lights might elsevvheie have 
been trodden down by the oppiession and avarice of des- 
potic authonty, yet they still existed, and were to bo dis- 
covered m every ullage To create Zemindars, and invest 
them with a propel ty to which they could have no claim 
but the arbitrary will of the state, was neither calculated 
to improve the condition of the people, nor provide for the 
future security of the Government 1 2 The Zemindar}' settle- 
ments weie in consequence arrested, and the pnnciple of 
the formationjof a permanent settlement with the R yots 
was thencefoi'tlT'to 1 egulate'TlieWdvenue airangements at 
Madras The determination was of shoit duration * ^ 

The suivey assessment of the Ceded piovinces above 
the Ghats was scai cely completed 5 when the Government 
of Madras was induced to entertain a doubt whethei it 
was not desirable to lehnquish the Ryotwar system, and 
substitute foi it some plan of settlement approximating 
more nearly to that of estates permanently assessed The 
Board of revenue to whom the subject was refeired, 
adopted a view unfavourable to the continuance of the 
Ryotwar system, chiefly on the grounds of its incom- 
patibility with the judicial regulations recently introduced 
at Madras, by which all questions of revenue were removed 

1 Minutes of Lord W Bcntinck, and Memoir of Mr Thackeray, Fifth 
Report, 912 

2 It commenced in 1802, and was finished in 1807 
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BOOK I from the oognixanoe of the revenue authorities to regular 
our m courts of justice, Aa long u a country vu unsettled, 

— and greet discretional authority was vested in the collector 

18 13 the Board admitted that a rurrey settlement with the 

Ryot* was well calculated to develops the capabilities of 
the ommtry and detect and remedy abuses but when 
the settlement waa effected, and regular courts of Law 
were eatabliahed, the power of discretionary and summary 
decision waa necessarily withdrawn from the collector 
and all disputes were referable to legal tribunals, which 
could not possibly proride far the numerous oases that ao 
many and auoh murate dispute*, as moat arise under the 
Byotwar ayitem, would bring under their oognlian ce. The 
permanence of the Ryot war system depended also open 
the reduction of the assessment, as proposed by Colonel 
Munro, by one-fourth of it* amount | a sacrifice which the 
exigencies of the Gorerument did not allow it to con- 
template, The Board therefore recommended, and the 
Government resolved, that the Ryot war plan should be 
abandoned, end that of village losses substituted the 
TLUagea being let to the head of the village, err principal 
cultivator for a terra of threw years, for the annual pay 
mant of a aum determined by the aggregate coliecrtkina of 
former years, or the surrey rent where it qould be de- 
pended on The regulation* of tha Government, it waa 
asserted, were fully adequate to protect the Ryot* against 
the oppreeaion of the renter The oouraa thus pursued 
was aauctiooed by the Court of Directors, who at this 
penod aeem to have been persuaded that no advantage was 
to be expected from the further prosecution of the Ryot- 
war Mae** merits. In finally approving of the arrangement 
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however, they intimated that they weie not anxious for BOOK 1 
the eaily extension of the principle of ponnanency into chap mi 

any of the terntones into which it liad not been intro- 

duced, and lestncted tbo Madras Government from con- 1813 
eluding such a settlement in any distnct without the 
pievious sanction of the Couit 1 
The prohibition against concluding a settlement in 
perpetuity in any of the Madras terntones was announced 
scarcely in time to prevent the Government of Fort St 
George from pledging itself to the measure The lesults 
of the tnenmal settlement, although m several instances 
unfai ourable, were considered sufficient guides to the 
determination of the utmost capabilities of the land, 
and the consequent limitation of the Government demand 
The benefits of the measure required, it was affirmed, no 
discussion , and the only points for consideration were 
the time and mode of carrying it into operation With 
regard to the former, it was concluded that the period 
had arrived at which the Government might proceed to 
a final settlement of the land revenue without any risk of 
compromising the public interests , and, with legal d to 
the latter, that the preferable method was that of the 
Mouzawar or village settlement It uas resolved, there-' 
fore, to proceed at once to conclude a settlement for ten '■ 
years with the heads of the Milages singly, or with any j 
respectable inhabitants of the village or distnct, or, in j 
the event of their refusal, with any responsible individuals, ; 
conditioning that the amount of revenue to be paid by j 
them should become a permanent settlement at the end | 
of ten years if approved of by the Court 2 Their approval 
was not to be expected and, m the reply of the Court, 
the grant of the proposed decennial leases was prohibited, 
or, if already granted, they were to be declared terminable 
at the end of the ten years the pnnciple of permanency 
was discarded, and positive orders were given for an 


events, and conclude, that, “although the plan Intelligently followed up 
might he well calculated to discover the resources of a country , yet it was not 
to he preferred for constant practice , and the doubt which Lfeut -Col Munro 
has properl j stated, whether it be equally well fitted for the improvement of a 
country as for the discovery of its resources, would, they were strongly 
inclined to believe, be resolved in the negative Sdec. i 59$ 

1 The date of this letter, Dec. 1811 , accounts for the change of opinion which 
it expresses — Selections, i 600 

2 letter from Fort St George, 29th Feb 1312 , SeM &13 

YOL.I r 
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BOOK. I. immediate return In all poeaible o we* to annual and indl 
chat u. vidoal settlement# with the cultivators — to the Jtyotwxr 

• aa*easmenta The order* were oomph ed with. Sir George 

1813. Barlow was presently afterward# removed from the 
government of liodrus, and the roTonue dlacusaions ter- 
minated for the preaent at that Presidency 1 

The discussion* in Bengal turned princripelly upon the 
question of permanency With whom the aettlement 
■hould be made had acaroely yet become a subject of 
consideration with the Government, which looked every 
where for Zemindars but among its funotdanane*, and 
particularly in the unsettled district*, a conviction had 
begun to spread that the question of tenure wma stQI to 
be investigated. The fact was brought to the notice of 
the Government more distinctly than it had hitherto been 
by the member* of a special commissioa which had been 
appointed to superintend the engagements that were to 
be concluded with the landholders in the Ceded and 
Conquered province* upon the approaching expiration of 
thoae which were in force. It was at the same time 
announced to the Zemindara and other actual proprietors 
of land in the Ceded and Oonqnered provinooa, that the 
revenue which might be aaemed cm their oatatoe in the 
last year of the aettlement which wia now to be made 
ahotdd remain fixed for ever in oaae the Zemlndara were 
willing to engage far the payment of the public revenue 
on those terms in perpetuity and the arrangement ahould 
reo*ive the sanction of the Court of Director*. 

The oommiaslonera, Measr*. Cox and Tucker entered 
upon their duties at the end of 1807 Early in the fallow 
ing year they submitted a report of their proceeding*, 
and a deaenption of the several oollectoratea m the dis- 
trict* which they had visited and the^ came to the 
oonoladon that a permanent settlement of the revenue 
of the Western provinces wm* at that moment premature, 
and might be injurious to the people, while H would bo 
neoeaaejily attended by a material aaarifloe of the public 
reso uroe*. The right of property in the cultivated lands 

TVitotlw IWrater 1S1 *i M.LW Uth» 

Mcfttm* lifui, Uar ud mart* of tba Serf at Burma* h ra«rt*l 
tn rc»dic«yc «roimrTU»»Dd mi. *77 
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was in many cases contested It remained to be deter- BOOK I. 
mined with what pai ties a settlement should be effected chap vn 

Lands were held freo upon tenures tho inhdity of which 

lequired proof, and there wcio extensile waste lands of 1813 
which the ughtful appropriation was to bo ascertained 
At least a fouith of the arable land was yet uncultnatcd, 
and neither the resources of the provinces noi their means 
of improvement were kuown Although, theiefore, pro- 
fessing to be fully aware of the advantages which might 
be expected from a perpetual limitation of the Got em- 
inent demand, the commissioners lecommended that tho 
announcement of a permanent settlement should be 
suspended, and that the period for which tho engagements 
weie to be renewed should be devoted to the diligent 
accumulation of the information essential to its establish- 
ment on safe and equitable principles Their recommend- 
ations were at variance with the established opinions of 
the Supi erne Council Mi Colebrooke, one of the members, 
objected to their reasonings, that they weie the same 
which had been overruled or refuted in the discussions 
preceding the permanent settlement of Bengal , and that 
experience had confirmed their fallacy, as the design of 
the permanent settlement of 1793 had been fully accom- 
plished in that part of India The same advantages weie 
therefore to be expected from the application of a like 
measure to other places , and the Government was 
pledged, by the terms of the preceding regulations, to its 
immediate adoption in the Ceded and Conquered pro- 
vinces 1 Mr Lumsden, the other member of Council, 
although differing in some lespects from his colleague, 
came to the same conclusion , and Lord Minto, after a 
deliberate consideration of all the proceedings, declared 
himself satisfied of the sound policy, or rathei the urgent 
necessity, of no longer delaying to settle the revenue 
assessment of the Western provinces in perpetuity 2 The 
determination of the Government was disapproved of m 
England The Court of Directors declared, indeed, that 
they neither meant to undervalue the advantage of the 
permanent settlement in Bengal, nor to desert the principle 
on which it was formed , but it was evident that the 

• See the purport of the regulations referred to In a former place, p 82 

4 revenue Letter from Bengal, September, 1608 
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roOK L pnnrj c was relndantlr entertained, and that doubta 
inir n. l<~vi to l-e auggwted whether it* consequences were not 

cmtcuTa inj to t^e Go vr mm rut, without yielding an 

1 1 equivalent Irnefil to the people 1 

The fipenv* of any scheme of almimitratlon must be 
proporti na J? to the lulranre of a atato In wealth and 
I >wtr The m re numerous the people the more eitrn- 
aite th le*Tij3r7 the mono complicated the Internal and 
ntemal rrhtion the more eoa )j must W the machinery 
of the l rremment. The polJen ago has not yet come 
Ioj L ami firm time to time all coon tries mu t be placed 
in ntcation in which an unusual application of all a rail 
al rr«<mrces ts Indispensable f r their aaf ty It were 
mo imjiolijc, tbenrf ut if It were poaaflle to fix for 
•ter imt<L sab e bound to the mUlc re Tenure, in iemor 
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a source of revenue to any extent 'which may not he m BOOK I 
excess of the fan claims and reasonable expectations of 
the agricultural population, and which is consistent with CHAP VI1 * 
their own usages and opimons ' 

With respect, also, to the interests of the agricultural 
population, the advantages of a permanent settlement are 
in a great measure lllusoiy The basis upon which it rests 
is a proportion of the produce, a third or a half , and this 
is then determined to he a definite an unvarying quantity 
But it is universally admitted that it is almost impossible 
to ascertain with precision the absolute total produce of 
any given portion of land , and the proportional pioduce 
must he fixed therefore in most cases by conjecture, in- 
volving one of the well-known evils of the permanent 
settlement — great inequality of assessment The total 
produce, indeed, cannot he fixed by regulation it must 
vary both m quantity and quality with the amount of 
labour and skill bestowed upon its production, and upon 
the recurrence of favourable or unfavourable seasons The 
proportion, however, being a fixed unvanable amount, 
does not fluctuate with the causes of fluctuation , and, m 
the event of peculiarly unpropitious circumstances, this 
amount may he equal m quantity, not to a half, but to 
the whole of the crop In answer to this it may be said, 
that m favourable times the fixed rate may hear a lower 
proportion to the whole, and that a bad year consequently 
is compensated for by a good one , but what then becomes 
of the principle of permanency, for the cultivatoi pays at 
different periods a diffeient rate of rent 1 To have to 
make provision, whilst he prospeis, against a possible re- 
verse, subjects him to uncertainty as much as if his pay- 
ments varied fiom year to year and to suppose that the 
Indian cultivator will exercise such foresight, is to expect 
a total revolution m his character and habits The futility 
of such an expectation was shown m the immediate effects 
of the permanent settlement, — the rum of the greater 
number of the Zemindars, and the sale of those lands of 
which they had been constituted proprietors, for arrears 
of levenue 

If a i anable ratio is unavoidable when calculated upon 
the produce m kind, it is still more obviously inevitable 
where, as in the case of the permanent settlement, the 
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fynt U Gorcmmrn demand bis been calculated upon the csti 
our it. Eu cl teener rilae of that produce That thU ralne 
» ■ fhouli it main onalteml for erer is as Impossible 11 that 

J 1J > aoae*j ehomU » -an l stfll a agnation leas to be looVcd 
fit in Imha thin in anj other turt of the world amid tho 
*! meat! of incessant change tha arc duljr springing up 
front the nor 1 ascendancy of European principles and 
fcrrm.1 of ctuh nab cm. A fall in the price of adrer and 
an-menta ion m the [ rices of labour and commodities 
are a Tittrud abi erotot cf the revenue a. segment a rivs 
In the nine ef silver and fall in the price of grain, are a 
eirtaiJ mhanmu'mt. The same might he the result of 
an llrvmhnanlj abundant Lirrrst, and consequent di 
ml notion of d mand l y which pneos mf 6 ht ho so depre- 
eii-ed,that tho sale of a farm r* whole produce might 
fail to rraUvr tie Gird mrm j raJuc of the Ooremrnrnt 
shirr It La en but, therefore that a permanent settle- 
ment, or an unnrjin j amount cf rrvrnue derirslde from 
s runrey rahnli m of an tide ban ■•in'* noantitv rJ iimlnw 
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their tenantry were merely objects of speculation, from 
whom they proceeded to extort the laigest possible leturn 
foi the capital which had been invested in the purchase 
Undei such task-masters the cultivators were soon reduced 
to the state of a pauper peasantry, scarcely gleaning a 
subsistence from the soil, and in no condition to swell the 
coficrs of the state by their consumption of taxable com- 
modities 1 To disregard the lesson, and lepeat the same 
errors elsewhere, would have been wholly indefensible , 
and it was so obviously the duty of the Government to 
guoid against the evils which could not fail to follow the 
conclusion of a perpetual settlement upon impel feet in- 
formation, that it is difficult to compiehond how the 
measure should have found advocates among men of tried 
ability and mature knowledge Their advocacy was fruit- 
less The Court of Directors persisted in their prohibi- 
tions , 2 and the Government of Bengal was compelled to 
rescind a regulation -which had enacted that the amount 
of revenue levied in the last year of the temporary settle- 
ment then subsisting should bo fixed for ever 3 At the 
samo time in conformity to previous enactments, it was 
provided, that, with respect to those estates which the 
commissioners should think sufficiently impioved to 
justify such an arrangement, the assessment on them 
should bo revised, and a rate be fixed m perpetuity The 
provision was inoperative, as -was probably expected No 
estates vero found that had leached the utmost limit of 
improvement * 

Adiffeicnce of opimon also pro\ ailed -with respect to 
the method by which the resources of the unsettled pro- 
muccs veio to bo ascertained To the suggestions of tho 
Comt that tho scheme of tho Ryotwai assessment fol- 

1 The injurious operations of the i>crmnnent settlement of Itcncnl upon both 
tho old /cniindorsand the Itjots nrc detailed in the Hfth Jteport, CO see also 
Mill, \ 3w , 3G9 Sir Charles Metcalfe observes of the Iluipil ]>crmnnent 
KttU mint, that It was nn experiment, In the results of which lie can dUcem 
no tn netlt that should induce its repetition It not otil) eacntlccd the pros- 

iwv t ll i> r 1 1 lit* flf ihe Gm Ammant A*.n« ‘ “ * * * ' * ‘ * 
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obtaining a knowledge of tlie resources of the couutiy, it 
would be advisable to rely upon the Zemindau and ullage 
accounts, although it was admitted that they w ero not 
unfiequently false or fabricated. Such a prefeiencc was 
evidently dictated by strong and unfounded prejudice 
Revenue surveys may \ery possibly be conducted m such 
a manner as to be vexatious to the people and unprofita- 
ble to the Government the conclusions to which they 
lead may not bo entitled to unqualified ciedit but expe- 
rience has demonstrated that they can be carried on with- 
out giving any offence to the people , while, although they 
may not be exempt from error, they furnish the only safe 
means of making an approach to accuracy m determining 
the pioductive value of the land 1 At this point the dis- 
cussion ceased Different views influenced the measures 
of the succeeding Administration 

Some attempts were instituted by the Government of 
Bengal to repair the evil which had been occasioned by 
the long neglect of the Government to exercise that inter- 
ference which at the time of the permanent settlement it 
had avowedly retained the right to exert m piotection of 
the equitable claims of the Ryots 5 At first some inten- 
tion was manifested of acting upon the power so lesei ved , 
and the Zemindars had been m the same year prohibited 
from imposing any now imposts, from cancelling leases 
legally obtained, oi refusing to giant others for a specific 
amount of rent . 5 The mam object of the Goveinment in 
the regulations then and subsequently passed was, how- 
ever, evidently its own security, originating in an appre- 
hension that the Zemindars might plead the difficulty of 
realising their demands from the Ryots in extenuation of 

1 The exceedingly defective sources of information on which, prior to tho 
establishment of surveys, assessments uere based, are thus enumerated by 
Mr Mackenzie f 11 Our settlements were made in Irnste, on general estimates or 
surmises, on accounts never believed to be accurate, and ne^er brought to 
any clear test of accuracy, on the offers of speculators, on the biddings of 
rivals, on the statements of candidates for employment seeking credit with 
Government, by discoveries against the people, on information of all kinds 
generally worthless/’— Letter to Mr YilUers, Commons’ Committee* 1832, 
Evidence, 417 

2 Section 8 Reg 1 of 1793, declares, that “it being the duty of the ruling 
power to protect all classes of tho people, and more particularly those who 
from situation are most helpless, the Governor-General in Council will, 
whenever he may deem it proper enact such regulations os he may think 
necessary for the protection and welfare of the dependent Talookdars, Ryots, 
and other cultivators of the soil 99 

3 Reg vUi 1793 
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sonable period The latter clauses of tins enactment 
were beneficial , but the liberty given to the Zemindar to 
frame engagements for an indefinite period, and on such 
conditions as the parties might agice to, was speedily in- 
terpreted into an authority to dispossess even the Ity ots 
claiming hereditary occupancy, if they i efused to accede 
to Ins demands, howe\ er exorbitant 1 The limitation of 
the Government assessment m the Western prounces 
rendered it necessary to limit also the engagements be- 
tween individuals in those provinces , s and in the same 
districts the collectors were authorised, under the Board 
of Commissioners, to imestigate the titles by which 
la-khirty or rent-fiee lands were held. Rules were also 
passed for the occasional subdivision of estates held in 
common, so that the holder of a joint undivided property 
might have his share verified and separately assessed 3 
In order to extend the public resources of the Govern- 
ment, it was thought advisable to impose a tax upon 
houses m the several towns and cities of Bengal, Behar, 
Onssa, and Benares 4 religious buildings were exempted 
Such a tax had been levied for some years without any 
difficulty or obstruction in Calcutta, and it was not ex- 
pected that any serious opposition would be offered to it 
in other cities The Government was mistaken The 
measure was regarded as an innovation, and was vehe- 
mently opposed At Benares especially the resistance was 
most violent, and was curiously characteristic of the 
peculiarities both of the place and the people 

As soon as the intentions of the Government became 
known, great excitement prevailed throughout the city, 
and meetings of the different castes and trades were held 
to determine upon the course to be pursued No obstruc- 
tion was offered to the persons employed to assess the 
houses , but the shops were closed, every kind of occupa- 
tion was abandoned, and such numerous ciowds assembled 
on the outskirts of the town, that it was judged expe- 
dient by the magistrate to call to the assistance of the 
police a detachment of troops from the neighbouring can- 
tonments Their services were not needed, as the people 
quietly dispersed , but on the same day a solemn engage- 

1 Letter to Government of Bengal, 15th Jan 1819 , Selections, i 360 
a Beg xir 1812. 3 Regs rill and ix. 1811 4 Beg xr 1810 
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immediate vicinity of Benares, and could not Be prose- BOOR I 
cuted v ith. the same unity of purpose E\ ery liouseholdei chat vh. 
engaged, indeed, eithei to go himself, to send a repiesen- 1 

tatne, or contribute his quota to the expense of the 
journey , and a number of persons met, and made one 
march towards Calcutta but the defaulters v»oio so 
muneious, and so many of those v»lio had set out deserted 
by the way, that the leaders were sensiblo of the futility 
of the scheme, and wanted only a decent excuse for its 
relinquishment. This was furnished by the interposition 
of the Raja of Benares, who, at the desire of tho Go- 
vernment officers, repaired to tho party, overtook them, 
and counselled them to turn back, and lest contented 
with the renewed representation of their grievances 
thiougb the usual official channel in a quiet and lespoct- 
ful manner His advice was follow ed, and a second peti- 
tion was presented, to which in due time attention was 
paid 1 

In consequence of this opposition, and the universal 
unpopularity of the tav, it was repealed 2 In the following 
year it was levived in a modified form, and limited in its 
application to the cities of Dacca, Patna, and Murshedabad, 

In those towns it was to be applied to tho payment of a 
municipal police, to be appointed and maintained by a 
committee of natives chosen by the inhabitants of each 
ward in the presence of the magistrate to these com- 
mittees also was intrusted the office of assessing the 
different shops and dwellings of their respective wards, 
the whole not to exceed a maximum average rate 3 Some 
opposition was made to the arrangement at Dacca, but it 
was finally earned into operation 

Although not connected with any of the financial 
measures of the Government of Bengal, nor resulting from 
any of its acts, yet it may be useful to advert m this 
place to a formidable tumult by which the tranquillity of 

1 Personal Information and MS Records Tho public petitions proceeding 
from native communities In India which are much intermlved with Europeans 
are rarely of a genuine native character They betraj more or less European, 
and particularly professional, prompting At Benares there were few 
Europeans, no lawyers , and the petition of the Inhabitants w us, most pro- 
bablj , of their own unaided dictation It Is a document not without Interest, 
as it not only expresses the sentiments of the people on the occasion on which 
it was presented, but shows that tliej were well informed of the proceedings 
and news of their rulers It is therefore oh en in the Appendix 

a Reg Till 1812 s Reg xiil 1813 
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During the sen ereignty of the Mohammedans, Aurang- BOOK I 
zeh and other bigoted princes had foicibly taken from the ciiap \ii 
Hindus of Benares several of then temples to transform “ “ 

them into mosques, and had allowed and cncoui aged the 
Mohammedans of the city to erect religious edifices in tho 
immediate neighbouihood of those places which were 
esteemed most sacred by the Hindus In this manner, m 
one part of the city an Imam-bara, a building for tho 
occasional devotions of the Musselmans, was built in im- 
mediate proximity to a L.U or stone column topical of 
Bhairava, one of their subordinate deities, but held b) the 
Hindus in peculiar veneration As the Lkt and its neigh- 
bour were both much frequented by the follow ers of tho 
different religions, their encounters gavo frequent rise to 
angry feeling and reciprocal objurgation On the morning 
of the 21st of October, a number of both parties having 
been assembled, they proceeded fi om abuse to blows , and, 
in an interchange of missiles which ensued, part of tho 
ornamental aiclntecture of the Imam-bara was injured, 
and a hut serving as a temporary temple to the deified 
monkey Hanum&n was demolished, and the idol was 
knocked ovei The intervention of the police prevented 
furthei mischief on the spot, but the affraj was renewed 
in another pai t of the town, and, swords and clubs being 
had recourse to, several persons wei e killed 01 wounded 
before the disturbance could be suppressed 

The presence of the magistrate and a small detachment 
of Sipahis restored the appearance of tranquillity , but 
they were no sooner withdrawn than the tumult recom- 
menced The Mohammedan weavers assembled in the 
evening m great numbers, and, lepamng quietly to the 
Hindu Lkt, heaped a quantity of combustibles reund it 
and set them on fire, and, when the stone was hot, threw 
cold water upon it, by which it was split to pieces 1 Intel- 
ligence of this profanation reached the Hindus late in the 
evening, and filled them with horror and fury Measures 
were taken to prevent the effects of their lesentment on 

1 In the memorial addressed by the Hindus to the magistrate, extenuating 
their own conduct and culling tor redress against the Mohammedans, the) 
gravel) averred that the 1JU resisted erer) effort for its demolition until the 
Mohammedans hilled a cow and a calf, and threw the blood upon the column 
It then trembled and broke Some of the fragments were afterwards col- 
lected purified b\ imirersicm in the Ganges, and enshrined in a hollow copper 
cylinder which was set up where the stone column formerl) stoud 

TOL I 2 
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BOOK T the following morning \ t>ul, before a wffident force could 
ciur m. arrive an enraged multitude bad act fire to tlie Innm 

lorn, billed four or fire of the |*r*orn attached to it, and 

lfl13 sprinkled with the blood of a bog the torabn of those wbo 
]iod been interred in its consecrated vicinity From thence 
thry morel to d n t roy tho Mohammedan torn In at a 
burial-ground of reputed extraordinary sanctity adjacent 
to a shrine dedicated to Fatima the wife of All and, 
although defended by a Slpohl guard and a nuralxr of 
Mohammedans, the mob partly effected their purpose 
boforo reinforcement* arrired in sufficient strength to 
render their attempts ana railing Other armed bauds of 
Hindu* had at the «mo time availed the quarter* of tho 
tom occupied chiefly by the Mohammedan* murdering 
all who camo In their way and plundering *ml Betting fire 
to their houses, until their excesses were arrested by tho 
military dispositions which tho magistrate and the com 
min der of the troop* were able to effect. The Slpahls, 
although of both perstnsionx, discharged their duties with 
perfect impartiality and military steadiness the police, 
equally mixed, had early taken part in tho conflict accord 
log to their respect ire creed*. Tho exbent of the mischief 
Inflicted, or of tho loa* of life, was imperfectly ascertained 
but the disturbance was not suppressed until about twenty 
Mohsmmedana had been killed and serenty wounded. 
The principal actor* In the tumult were the Rajputs and 
Oosalns the Brahmans and principal Inhabitants tat 
fasting upon the steps by the rirrr-eido, night and day 
during the continuance of the disorder and were with 
some di fllcul tj prerailed upon to return to their dwelling* 
on tne afternoon of the 23rd. On the following dsy the 
temple* which had been closed were re-opened, ana this 
event to followed by the opening of the shop* and the 
bazars, and the restoration of tranquillity Some of tho 
moat active and violent of tho ringleader* were appre- 
hended and punished, and arrangements were adopted to 
prerent the recurrence of a like popular commotion Tho 
reaort of persons of all descriptions from every part of 
India, and the dissolute and riotous conduct of a large 
proportion of its inhabitants or visiter*, rendered the 
m aintenance of order and tranquillity in tho sacred dty of 
Benares, far some time at least, a troublesome and taper 
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fectly accomplished task, but the unrelaxmg firmness of 
British rule, a better knowledge of the British character, 
and the impiovmg intelligence of the people, gradually 
hghtened the laboui, and, ten years after the transactions 
described, Benares was regulated with as much facihty as 
any other city in the territories of the Company 1 

Among the various objects of internal administration 
at this season which deserve notice as marking the first 
steps of important changes still in progress, and likely at 
some future period to exercise a momentous influence 
upon the destiny of the British Indian empire, must be 
comprehended the efforts which were made in Bengal to 
promulgate the truths of Christianity Tho South of 
India had for many years been the field of missionary 
labours In the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
church of Borne had sent thither men of extraordinary 
ability and energy, who, by completely discaiding all the 
indulgences of European civilisation, living among the 
natives as natives, applying themselves with intense 
diligence to the study of the languages and literature of 
the country, and acquiring a mastery over the vernacular 
dialects which has perpetuated the writings of several 
European authors as standard Tamil and Telugu compo- 
sitions, obtained a widely extended influence over the 
people, and formed a numerous body of professed believers 
in Christianity 2 The pohtical agitations of Europe 
seveied the teachers from their congregations, and the 
latter remained Christians m little except the name To 
the Jesuit missionaries succeeded those of the Lutheran 
church they were sent to India, in the first instance, not 
by Great Britain, but by Denmark f but the example was 
not lost upon the former, although it was for some time 
but feebly imitated Some pecuniary assistance was 
granted to the Danish mission , and at last missionaries 
were sent direct, at the expense of the Society for Promot- 

1 In 1820 the tvriter tvas in the hahit of traversing ever) part of Benares 
•without fear of molestation or Insult llie materials for the beautiful map of 
Benares executed not long afterwards by his lamented fnend, Hr James 
Prinsep, were collected by him in the cit>, m fearless reliance upon the good 
disposition of the people, wrhlch he Invariablj experienced. 

3 Lettrcs Kdlfl antes, Asiatic Researches', vol xir , Hough’s Christian t> in 
India, h 400 See also his evidence, Commons Committee, 1832, Public He 
estimates the Koman Catholics In 1823 at between three and four hundred 
thousand — Question 1852. 

3 Pearson’s Life ofbwartz, L 12 
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BOOK L Jng Chri Had Knowledge One or two Individual* found 
chap TIL their way to Bengal/ and fnilttuted rak lonary operations 
■ there | hut the chief field was loop confined to Madras, 

18 13 - mmI other elation* on the Con raandel ooaaL The penwos 
cm pi o jet l were Datlres either of Denmark or C ennany 
They wero for the moat port men of learning end talent, 
of simple habit*, and kindlj temperament* and,«Jtbongh 
their anccc** in tho conversion of the hehthen was Dot 
rerj encouraging, they were objects of general esteem and 
respwd to both rut ire* and Europeans, and wrought an 
impression farooral le to tho ultimate reception of the 
doctrine* which the/ taught. 

At length, at tho close of tho eighteenth centurj a 
private individual, a membep of the Baptist communion, 
with zeal as fervent as that of the German missionaries of 
the South, and inferior to them only In a less scholastic 
education, ‘William Carej tho ion of tho master of a 
•mall free -school at Paulerspury a village in Isortharap- 
tooahlrc, bj trade a shoemaker and auleequenUj a 
preacher in the chapels of the aodetj of which he waa a 
member rarlj conceived the project of undertaking a 
mis* I on to Bengal and. In the face of the moat dishearten- 
ing difficulties, succeeded in its execution. Being unable 
to obtain pemmsion to proceed to India In a Com pane's 
vessel, ho procured a passage in a Danish ship, and arrived 
Sn Bengal destitute of monej and friends at the end of 
1703. After a short interval of want and aniktj ho 
obtained employment as superintendent of gn indigo 
factory in Dmajpur and remained in that situation for 
eocne years pursuing, as far ss circumstances permitted, 
his missionary calling, labouring assiduously in the study 
of the Sanscrit and Bengali languages, and applying his 
soqulremenU to tho translation Into them of the Holy 
Scriptures. The sufferance of the Government permitted 
his unauthorised residence in the country averse as was 

■A* nrrn**J*r tm itatm fa 1IU, tat, BWwttkafaaito* mr»v 
dttWftiM»nd dhcDtrwMNnti, U ktoorte Una far nui rts rwta- 
pUry pfatj and dflttiw *tt* t»S)mUi iwrr«. — lift of SrartL L 
ltt. lt«mt Dr m51wl*d,-wb»D baWmH-d 

tha Pro< « » ti »t al'*aai In ProoU caacwnCT* tn m> Whrv 177*. ratkto** 
traeti » r* traaUatt* tot* tb* lop^* l and 11M wartrtl 

l™eb*St tb*tr cvaatrjrawu to Lba ct»* of Uittaji*. to tb* *f Caivtta. 

TSh nbWa rcattoard It. faboan HU abost Um jt*t L7W *brn tb* amsplr rf 
aiP*-* *j ki frr*n Eanv* WJ**. — Letbr to tb* oWo amat *f S«n I 
jrtaWd. t* Parltaaatarj rap*™, HIS a>rO, UV1. 
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the policy of tlio day to the admission of Europeans , and BOOK 1 
his diligence, Ins learning, and pietv secured lum fnends citAr wi 

His communications with his coriespondents m England, 

the prospects of success which his hopes lather than his 
expeuence dictated, and the example of his nulour and 
his perseverance, animated then /cal, and a society was 
formed, aud funds were raised, foi the purpose of sending 
other missionaries to Ins assistance They armed in 
1799 , but, haling come to Bengal without the liccuco of 
the Couit, were not suffered to remain in Calcutta Tho 
Danish settlement of Seramporo oflcicd them an osj lum , 
and there they fixed themselves, with the pci mission of 
the Goveinor, and subsequently with tho express sauction 
of the King of Donmaik They were immediately joined 
by Mr Carey, and a fraternity was organised which sot to 
work upon a definite system , and by preaching m tho 
natrve languages, by foimiug schools for native childien, 
by the composition of tracts and translations of tho 
Scriptures, commenced a pious warfaio against the false 
doctrines of the Mohammedan aud Hindu religions, which 
has been earned on over sinco with unrelaxed vigour, aud 
with improving prospects of eventual triumph 1 
The administration of Lord Welleslej, although it 
avoided giving direct encouragement to the Baptist mis- 
sionanes, or recognising them m that capacity, was upon 
the whole propitious to their exertions The learning of 
their principal was one of their chief recommendations 
to the favour of the Marquis, and Mr Carey was appointed 
one of the professors of the College of Port William soon 
aftei its institution , thus obtaining a place of distinction 
an the rcogmtion of the Government, and a certain and 
liberal means of subsistence The establishment of 
schools for Euiopean children, and of a jirinting-press 
and paper-manufactory at Serampore, evinced the industry, 
and added to the resources of the missionaries they were 
further aided, not only by the funds of then own com- 
munity, but by those of other lehgious bodies, at whose 
expense, especially at that of the British and Foieign 
Bible Society, versions of the Scriptures into a great 
variety of the Indian dialects were executed , and they 


1 Memoir of William Corey, DJ) , by Eustace Carey, London, 1836 
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BOOK L prow daily in wealth, conridrrntlon, and conG deuce an dor 
chap tii- the eountcnsoeo of the Oorernrnent 
. Tho immediate successor of Lord Wellesley Sir George 

iei3 > Harlow looked upon the proceedings of the Serampore 
mlaalormrire with a lew favourable regard Entertaining, 
in common with most of tho Company* s serTants of that 
day a dread of tho multinlicotion of nncorenanted Eu- 
ropean residents in India, be was disinclined to relax any 
of tho restraints which tho Legislature had impoaed, and 
refused to sanction tho continued presence of the now 
arrirals who had not prorided themselrei with a licence 
from tho Court- Tho teaching of the mlisionanea had 
also begun to excite some uneasiness among tho natires 
of Calcutta, and the connexion of the mutiny at Vellore 
with their religious apprehensions imposed upon tho 
Gorarnment tho obligation of aeiUng tho minds of their 
natiro subjects at ease with respect to the designs of 
their rulera, by tho publio prohibition of those expedient* 
resorted to by the missionaries which were moat likely 
to offend tho religious sentiments and exasperate ths 
feeling* of tho people." The missionaries were all erred 
to retain tbo dwelling which they occupied as a chapel 
in Calcutta, and perform dirine serrice in It in the Bengali 
language as usual, and no restriction eras impoaod on their 
prirato instructions or scriptural translation* but they 
were forbidden to preach in the public streets, to send 
itinerant natiro preach era through tho Tillages, or to 
distribute gratuitously controrcimal and religious tracts. 
They considered it prudent to yield to the storm, and 
to oooform to tho wishes of tho Goremment in aD respects 
in which they could couocientkmsly acquiesce.* 

The degree of tho conformity rendered did not, how 
erer, satisfy tho GoTernment of Bengal as one of tho 
first acts of Lord llintos GoTernment wns a renewal of 
the injunction* which Sir G Bariow had been obliged 
to adopt, and tho menace of a till more rigorous re- 
striction*. 


1 Er B-y+aMn (k* Orrrrnwr-Otwrxl nj k 

mikkttoc CUWtkB*7 «n tk* rwjtrmrr U Mji W kha, 

Wi iitim \ kb t??rotanoa W tb* nwn SMd Sr rt» dhT--- — 

Chrkttattr ta nd mert-sly i«cn td wrea * - - 

■m t F«i fit*™. 

K «*cC- <* Dr Cott m. 
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Pamphlets in Bengali and Peisian had bcon published, BOOK I 
•which, in the judgment of the Goicrnor-Goncial in Coun- chat ah 

cil, were calculated to excite among the native subjects 

of the Company a spirit of religious jealous) and alarm, 

■which might eventually bo productive of the most senous 
mis. The distnbution .of such publications, and tho 
pubhc preaching of the missionanes and their converts 
at the very seat of Government, might be supposed to 
have received tho sanction and appioialof the supremo 
authority , and tho pros alence of such an impression 
•would both augment tho danger, and render more diffi- 
cult the application of a remedy Whatei er might bo 
the propriety of exposing tho errors of the Hindu or 
Musselman religion to persons of those persuasions who 
sought mstiuction m the Chustian faith, it was contrary 
to the sj stem of protection, which the Government was 
pledged to afford to the undisturbed exercise of tho 
rehgion of the country, to obtrude upon the great body 
of the people, by means of printed works, exhoitations 
involving an interference with their lebgious tenets 
The obligation, therefore, to suppress within the limits 
of the Company’s authority m India treatises and public 
preachings oftensne to the religious persuasions of the 
people, was founded on considerations of necessary cau- 
tion, of general safety, and national faith and honour 
Accordingly, it was deemed necessary to direct that 
pubhc preaching m the mission-house of Calcutta should 
be discontinued, and to renew the piohibition of the 
issue of religious tracts , 'and, m ordei to bung the mis- 
sionary press more immediately under the controul of 
the officers of the Government, the missionanes were 
commanded to remove it from Sei ampore to Calcutta . 1 

To the orders and injunctions of the Government the 
missionaries submitted a tempeiate and judicious reply 
They disowned and condemned the language of a pamphlet 
which had given the greatest offence, — a scurrilous ac- 
count of Mohammed, which had called forth the remon- 
strances of the most respectable Mohammedan inhabitants 
of Calcutta, — and attributed it to the intemperance of 
one of their converts, who had translated it into Persian . 

1 Letter from Bengal to the Secret Committee, 2nd Nor 1807, with Its en- 
closures, Pari Papers, 14th April, 1813 
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they pledged themselves for greater caution In future, 
but dq (Treated the removal of tbcir pitwi,u auljecting 
them to great inconvenience and ruinoui eipcoie. The 
tone of their representations disarmed the Government 
of it* rigour *nd they were allowed to continue their 
preaching in their chapel, and to remain at Be mm pore 
cm condition that cTcry work that issued from the press 
should be submitted to the inspection of the secretary 
to Oorcmment The condition waa acceded to and, as 
the general conduct of the missionaries w*j» more guarded, 
no further interference with them ensued The alarm 
of the Goremment waa perhaps more violent than the 
occasion called foe but the check opposed to precipitate 
and indiscreet real waa not detrimental to the ultimate 
extension of Christianity Little benefit had accrued or 
wo* bkdy to accrue from street preaching, and virulent 
language wa* Id calculated to convey conviction. The 
attention of the Seram pore missionaries was thenceforth 
more entirely given to the wUbbabment of schools and 
the train Inti cm of tho Scriptures means more safe and 
certain, although their fruit* might more alowly come to 
maturity 

Although a sense of pubCo duty imposed upon the 
GoTernor-Genoral the obligation of checking the over 
zealous haste of the tnLtsionarie* of Be ram pore, his per 
aoaol feeling ensured to their literary effort* his cocstant 
and warmest encouragement. The associate in early life 
of some of the most distinguished ornament* of the 
literary aodety of Great Britain, Lord Minto brought with 
him to India an enlightened and cultivated tart*, and a 
generous aymputhy with every indication of intellectual 
excellence. Hi* liberal aid was therefore given to the 
work* published at Serampore, whether translations of 
tho Scripture*, or publication* tending to make the 
language and literature of India more generally known 
and more easily acquired. The same feelings led him to 


In ca« r*Tcw*«t*0£» to Om O omuaut br ttw wUek 

ta*rted In S*pteBt*r 1KTT ttwy rtata tt*t tl*? W WpttaJ wp**rdj *t tot 


bmil iiruwcar* sad JHrtkmirl**, i*d tebrr ittaemj u*. t» 
Bwfsfl. Ttttoc*. lUhntts. fd B * fph . tn at 

at «• of t*« C*r*tn«it r«arHrr)r nVuo (ten (bm ui 
— u *ftrt*d te tha Hxtej trmkix-* ti Qm 5ertj<*r** i u4 id nj bSeallj- 
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befriend those natives of India who professed the lite- 
ratuie of then couutiy, and tho first pnntmg-prcss, 
established and conducted solely by native enterpiiso and 
skill, and foi tho purpose of substituting tho pioductions 
of the press for tho manuscnpts lnthcito in use, owed its 
existence to his patronage But it was in his connexion 
with the College of Foit William that his sentiments 
were most especially manifested , and ono great object 
of his administration i\as to carry into full operation, as 
far as the orders of the homo authorities allowed, tho 
news of the illustrious foundei of tho institution 1 Tho 
lesult was highly beneficial the junioi seivants of tho 
Company were animated to honourable eveitions, which 
formed the foundation of their futuie distinction, then 
seniors weie induced to apply then knowledge and ac- 
quirements to the mstiuction of then younger bictkien 
and a number of natives of talent, cxeicisiug o\ei then 
countiymeu the combined influence of learning and re- 
hgion, who weie engaged in the seivice of tho collego, 
denved from then employment some compensation foi 
that neglect to which the decay and extraction of native 
patrons of rank had subjected them, and learned to 
identify their ratei ests with thoso of a foieigu and intru- 
sive race To them, and to then Euiopeau associates, 
weie owing a variety of useful woiks in tho languages 
and literature of the East, intended to facihtato their 
acquirement, and bung within the reach of the Onental 
student the means of becoming familial with the law T s 
and institutions, the rehgion and chaiacter of tho people 
Every attempt so directed was encouraged and aided by 
LoidMmto 2 


given to the Serampore translation of tlie Ramn>nna, the works of Confucius, 
and other Uterarj publications — Koebuck's Annals of of tho College of Fort 
'William 

1 It was not mere official phraseology, for Lord Jlinto wa 3 not addicted to 
Its use, when in his last annual address he observed, * 4 No part of m> public 
duties have excited in my mind a more cordial concern or more lively interest 
than those which are attached to the office of Visitor of this College ’* — 
Anuals of the College of tort Wiliam, p 376 

- Amongst other arrangements, a plan was proposed b) the Governor- 
General for the foundation of Hindu colleges at Nadi) a and 1 irhoot, to coun- 
teract the want of public encouragement afforded to nathe litoruturo b) 
princes, chieftains, and opulent individuals under the native Government, 
who had lost both the means and the Inducement to continue their patronage 
under the British Government He had also In contemplation to found similar 
institutions for the cultivation of Mohammedan literature — Minute by 
Lord Minto, 6th March, 1811 Commons* Committee, 1832, Public * App 
p 325 
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DOOR I The Iasi claw of rnfiumrw to which we shall advert, 
our tit regard the financial cooditkm of India during Lord Mlnto’i 
administration, 

1815- The necessity of as rigid a parrosncc of the system of 
economy commenced by Sr O Barlow as wo* consistent 
with the interest* and bonocr of the empire was equally 
impressed upon Ida successor and during the wholo 
term of hi* gorermnent a careful aroidsneo of expend! 
tore was adhered to, carried in aome case* perhaps to a 
hurtful excess. The occasions which called for mlhtajy 
demonstration*, tbo extraordinary embassies which were 
fitted out, and the expeditious undertaken against the 
maritime poaseaslona of France, disturbed the equable 
tenor of financial retrenchment, and inrolrod unusual 
demands upon the public treasury but these interruptions 
were only temporary j and the general result was an aug- 
mented amount of the revenues of British India, a di- 
minution of its burthens, and no enhanced rate of 
charge. 

It has been already mentioned that the arrangements 
effected by Sir 0 Barlow secured for the first year of Lord 
Min to ■ administration, according to one ayatem of com- 
putation, a surplus receipt, or according to a different 
set of account*, reduced the excess of charge to an incou 
aiderable sum the eame d I Tensity of result, arising from 
the aame cause, pre railed the following year but from 
thence to the close of the period both statement* agree 
in showing a considerable net local rerenuo after pro- 
riding for the interest of the public debt the surplus of 
the bit year amounted to little leas than two millions 
sterling. A considerable proportion of this arose from 
the imprOTod revenues of the unsettled pronnoea under 
the Presidency of Bengal, and the imposition of now taxes 
at Madras the reat, from the reduction of the rate of 
interest which the Government was enabled, by the flourish- 
ing state of its finances, to effect. 

The hi i terry of the Indian debt pr es e n ts a singular 
picture of the growth of public credit along with the 

Arw*l** to the la'rcoi fknUM to Vkt CmxdttM tb* How rf 
Ltrt*, rt*F*rpJm» «*j£l,9«XnO. 1» *tct* rmn*** Iitm S H_ 1 O ,*1,1*0, 
vkfch. it twn tldiino t* tfc* rspw, K it I iUJia For wn rjrtnkr 
anjulra txt w wu tb* tv* pwlodj m ajetmei t» ti* bora* Koxno, M 
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increase of financial embarrassment, and of tlio increase BOOK 1 
of embarrassment with the augmentation of the public ciur mi 

resources In proportion as the British Indian empire has 

extended its boundaries, and added to its revenues, so 
have the means at its command been found inadequate 
to extraordinary emergencies, and it has been obliged from 
time to time to apply foi aid to tho funds of individuals , 
and, notwithstanding tho additions thus made to its in- 
cumbrances, its credit has never failed to procui e tho 
assistance that was needed, on terms much loner than 
the ordinal y profits of capital, or tho rates of interest 
prevailing in transactions between individuals In fact, 
the amount of the public debt is fai fiom burtliensome on 
the state , and the inconveniences which it occasions are 
fully compensated by the connexion which it maintains 
between the Government and the fundholders, a large 
proportion of whom are natives of the country, and who 
are thus interested in the stability of tho ruling power 1 
In 1792, the Indian debt, bearing interest, little exceeded 
seven millions sterling the mteiest exceeded six hun- 
dred thousand pounds, beanng a proportion of eight and 
six-tenths pei cent. 5 In 1799 the debt had risen to ten 
millions , and in the short interval of five years, the 
season of Lord ‘Wellesley’s conquests, it was more than 
doubled, amounting in 1805 to nearly twenty-one millions, 
with an annual interest of £1,791,000 During the two 
following years, the continued effects of the previous 
period of prodigality weie still felt, and tho debt went on 
increasing, so that in 1807 it amounted to moie than 
twenty-six millions, beanng an interest of £2,228,000 
In 1813-14 the amount of debt remained much the same, 
being twenty-seven millions , but the interest amounted 
to £1,636,000, being a permanent diminution annually of 
£592,000 5 This was effected by the successful opening 
of loans in August and December, 1810, at an interest of 

' Calcutta Annual Register, 1821, Historical Sketch, 18 

* This was the average rate Loans opened in 1790 1, 1790-7, and 1798-9, 
bore twelve per cent, — Government Notices, Bengal and A err a Gazetteer, 

1841, vol li partii 459 b b 

3 Second Report, Commons’ Committee, 1810, App 8 It must be borne in 
mind that these sums are higher by one-seventh than they should be, accord- 
ing to the intrinsic value of the Indian currencies The real debt of 1800 7, in 
Sicca rupees, was 23,15,30,125, say £23,153,000, and the amount of interest, 

So. rs 1,97 1 3,929, or £1,971,000 — Official Documents, Lords’ Committee. 

1830, App C Lo 3 
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BOOK I six per emit., to which the whole of the outatAnding obli- 
chat tit gallons wore traniformlt the capital ofUntiah India, wd 
■ tho credit of tho Government, having thus gone on im 

1813 * proving, wo that in about twenty ye*™ tho rate of Interest 

on ]«blio eocuritle* was reduced from twelve per cent. to 
half that proportion. 

Another important change followed the flourishing atate 
of the finances, and the parment in England of the 
principal as well as of tho interest of loan* contracted in 
India ceased to form one of their conditions. When thl* 
provision was first introduced, it waa thought likely to 
lead to tho tramfer of the whole of the Indian debt to 
Europe, where it might either be discharged out of the 
profits of tho Company's trudo, or by money borrowed at 
a much lower rate of interest. For these purpose w, the 
Indian Government of 1785 waa authorised to grant bill* 
at eighteen month* date on tho Court of Director*, for 
the principal of the debt then-owing, to the extent of *ix 
cro re* of rupees, at the exchange of lx. fki tho current 
rupee, at the option of the lender* and in the drat year 
they took advantage of it to tlie extent of about a fourth 
of the principal mm. In the following year the amount 
applied for waa so trifling, that tho arrangement waa 
looked upon as a fad nr* a result ascribed by the Govern- 
ment to the low rate of exchange, the remote date at 
which the bill* were payable, the advantage* made in India 
by holding Government aecnntiea, and the more advan- 
tageous means of remittance through foreign channel*. 

On the renewal of the charter la 1703, the principle of 
the plan wa* recognised, and it wa* provided that the 
Indian debt ahould be in this manner gradually trans- 
ferred to England, until it waa minced to two milli on* 
sterling, the exchange being fixed at It lid. the current 
rope*. For some time the amount transferred reached 
the prescribed limit of the bill* to bo drawn, or .£500,000 
but it ultimately diminished, and in 1603-1 ceased alto- 
gether Tho demand for fan da in India, the exiatenoe of 
profitable m o a ne of remittance by the extension of the 
private trade, and the ooodltaon* of new loan* granting 
for the internet, bill* at 2x Gd the Sloca rupee, payable 
aix month* after light, and e naming mmO.r payment of 
the pnnoipal when due, held out Inducement* even to the 
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European fundholders to leave their capital in the Indian 
treasury With the return of peace m India, capital v,as 
less m demand there , while the political state of Europe, 
the high price of bullion, aud the depression of tho public 
funds, rendered its transmission to England highly ad\ an- 
tageous. The consequence was a run upon the homo 
treasury, which was productn o of much cmbariassment , 
and the pressure was aggravated tcmpoiarilj by the mea- 
sures adopted under tho orders of the Court foi its 
relief, — the resolution of tho local Goicimucuts to pay oft 
all the debts the principal of which was demandablo m 
England, m the event of the lenders declining to transfer 
the security to a new loan opened in 1810, which offeied 
no such condition Tho arrangement was so far suc- 
cessful, that of twenty-three millions to winch tho home 
treasury was liable, more than thirteen weic transfeired to 
the new loan , rather more than three w ere paid m cash 
by the local Governments , and six millions and a half 
remained to be discharged by bills upon the Couit. It 
was for the puipose of meeting this demand that the 
Company had recourse to Parliament for aid The incon- 
venience was gradually surmounted , aud, although in 
1812, under the terms of a new six pei cent loan, the 
option of demanding payment of the principal by bills on 
England was partially restored, the home funds were not 
again exposed to so severe a pressure 1 

Nor had the resources at home been subjected to these 
heavy demands without corresponding efforts having been 
made m India to provide foi them During the three 
concluding years of Lord Minto’s administration, the 
supplies remitted from India exceeded the lalue of tho 
Company’s investments to the extent of nearly ten mil- 
lions sterling 2 Of the amount so remitted neaily two 

1 Petition of the Company to Parliament, Second Report of the Committco 
of the House of Commons, May 1810, App G 10, Rental and Agra Gazctccr, 
1841, vol il part.ii.4M, Details of Public Loans, Report of the Commons’ 
Committee, 1832, article Finance 

5 Excess of supply to London 

in 1811 12 Sa. rs 3, 4G ,49,832 at 2s Gd £4 331 229 

1812 13 2,71,49,076 3,393,034 

1813-14 1,60,00,000 2 000,000 


£9,724,8G3 

— Financial Letter from Bengal Papers relating to Finances of India, printed 
by order of the Court of Proprietors, March, 1824, p 1 8 
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millions wore in bullion | * * circumstance which m on 
preceded ted fn the history of the commerce of JndU, and 
intimated an approaching change In the lenni of Its 
intercourao with Europe. The transaction was also of 
poculkr importance at the season of Its occurrence the 
moremeats of the vast armies which were working oat 
the deliverance of Europe from mfhtary despotism do- 
pendod In a great measure upon the wealth of England. 
Tho occasion called for and deserved the application of 
all her resource* ; and, although bearing but a imall pro- 
portion to the extent of her efforts, the treasuries of her 
Indian empire furnlahod a not inconsiderable nor nnim 
portnnt contribution. 1 

The close of Lord Mmto* honourable and successful 
labours was now approaching. The influence of party 
spirit, so long snapendod, was at length allowed to ope- 
rate} and the continuanoe In office of an administration 
bnsod upon principle* opposed to thooe of the ministers 
by whom the Gorernor-General had been nominated, was 
found Incompatible with the longer duration of his power 
Circumstances had also imposed upon the mink ter* the 
duty of conferring office upon another distinguished per 
nonage ; and the endearouri or the Earl of Moira to carry 
into effect the wishes of the Prince Urgent for the form- 
ation of a ministry which should connect the actual 
serranU of the Crown with his early friends, however 
unsuccessful, entitled him to the consideration both of 
the Prince and of hrs adviser*. It was consequently 
proposed to reward his exertions by his appointment to 
the government of India, and to make way for him by the 
removal of the Qovernor-GcneraL A resolution was 
accordingly moved by the Chairman, under the dictation, 
no doubt, of the Board of Coutroul, that Lord Minto 
should be recalled. No reason for the measure was 
assigned but it was adopted In opposition to the tenor 
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CLOSE OF LORD MINTO’S GOVERNMENT. 

of a letter received from Lord Mrato’s friends, cxpiessing BOOK I 
bis wish to be relieved in January 1814 This lcttci was ciur mi. 
assigned as the reason for the immediate appointment of * 

Earl Moira , but, as objected by ono of the opponents of 
the arrangement, Mr Chailes Graut, the plea was dclusno, 
as no one could pretend to assign it os a sufficient reason 
for proceeding to the choice of a Governor-General, m 
November, 1811, whose presence at Port William could 
only be necessary in January 1814 On the same occa- 
sion it was determined to supersede Sir George Nugent as 
Commander-in-chief, Lord Moira uniting both tho cml 
and supreme authonty, and not only to rescind tho 
conditional appointment of Sir G Barlow as Governor- 
General, but to remove him fiom tho government of Fort 
St George These several measures were mado the sub- 
ject of strong protests by several leading members of tho 
Dnection , 1 but the objections were oier-ruled by tho 
predominating spirit of ministerial obligations, and tho 
change took place Earl Moira was appointed Governor- 
General in India, and Commander-in-chief , and General 
Abercromby, the commander of tho forces at Fort St. 

George, was nominated for a time Goiernor of Madras 
Lord Minto survived but a short tune his return to bis 
native country , be died in the course of tho same year. 

Few Govemors-General have stronger claims upon tho 
gratitude of those over whom or for whom they ruled 
No one ever more conscientiously or disinteiestedly 
labouied for the happiness of the people of Indio, for 
the prosperity of the East India Company, or the honour 
and advantage of Gieat Britain Other administrations 
may have been Bignahsed by more stirring events and 
more splendid tnumphs , but British India never enjoyed 
a more healthy and contented condition, never made a 
more sure and steady though an unpietendmg advance in 
social improvement, than during the government of Loid 
Minto 

The term of Lord Mmto’s government was coeval with 
a material change in the character of the superior authori- 
ties under whom the power of himself and his predecessors 

1 See Dissents of Edward Parry, W Astell, Georce Smith, and John Bei.b, 

Esqrs , 20th Dec , and separate Dissent of Hr Charles Grunt, 3 j h Dec, lall 
published by Sir Robert Barlow, 1813 
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BOOK L had been imrncdlatelj held Tho Jxat India Cornpanj’ 
chap til ceased to retain tho roonopol/ of tit* KaH India trad* 

* The arcumatancca which led to thla event wo ihall now 

J81s - proceed to detail 


CHAFTER VDI 

AVikamuar/ finances of the Companv — Application to 
Parliament fo Amiiancc.— A Loan granted, — Inquiry 
into abuse *f Patronage — Item ml of tht Charter — 
I* renews Correspondence viM tht Board — Demande cf 
the Court — 1 repositions of Mr Dundas — Objection* of 
the Court — Communication rHJpcndcd — revived . — De- 
termination of Minuter* to open On Trade nth India 
resisted, hut f natty acceded to by On Company — Claim* 
of On Ouiport *. • — Change tf On Minntry — Ix>rd 
Xluchnghamuhxrt President of the Board , — Consequences 
of Delay — Pen stance to the Claim* of On Out port *, — 
Appeal to Parliament. — Petal ution* proposed by Lord 
Cajilcrengh tn the Mouse cf Common* by Lord Bud 
ta^rAaiwAtr* in the IIoum of Lord*. — Application of On 
Com pa ny to be heard by Counsel granted . — (Ration* at 
uni — political — commercial — Trad* urxth India and 
«t£A China, Peculiarities of On l alter — secured to On 
Company — Struggle for the Trade inth India — Argu- 
ment* of the Company — of On Merchant* — Company 
content to tale of Pettnetion* from th* Export, not from 
tit Import T rode. — .Financial and Political Evil* an- 
ticipated and denied — Attempt to substantiate them by 
Evidence, — Opmum* of TTarrm Matting* and other* 
rmpaetmg the unrestricted Admution of Evropemnt — 
Extension of Trad* — independent Retort of Missionaries, 
dc . — Debates in On IIoum of Common* — frit and 
teamd Resolutions earned — Debate on tht third. — De- 
bate* on the Report cf On CommxUet . — Thirteenth Devo- 
lution adjourned — Debate on it returned — earned . — 
Other Oau**t suggested. — BUI family passed in the Com- 
mon*. — Debates n the Mouse of Lords — precious Dis- 
cussions , — Bill passed. — Proceedings m On Court cf 
Proprietors . — Charter accepted. — Remarls. 
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PETITIONS OF THE COMPANY. 

T H k appointment of a Select Committee of tlio House BOOK I 
of Commons in ISOS to inqinro into the Btatc of the ciur mh. 
affairs of the East India Company has already been ad- 
verted to , as have the measures ns Inch, in comphauco 
with their recommendation, vero adopted by the Pai- 
hament for the relief of the financial embarrassments of 
the Company, by tlio discharge of a portion of tho debt 
due to them by the public Tho Committee continued, 
with occasional modifications, to sit through tho four 
succeeding years, and piesented to tho House m that 
period different leports, ■which weio drawn up with 
remarkable dikgence and abibty, and furnished a mass 
of authentic information upon every important subjoct 
relating to the internal administration of the Indian 
empire 

The rebef afforded to the Company m 1808 by tho sum 
of £1,500,000 received from tho Government, togothoi 
with more than usually far ourable sales of merchandise, 
enabled the Court of Directors to piovide for the wants 
of that and the following yeai without requiring further 
assistance This state of piospenty was of no long dura- 
tion, and in the beginning of tho session of 1810, tho 
Company were again obhged to apply to Parliament for 
pecuniary aid 1 A deficit of two millions was anticipated 
in the receipt of the year ending March, 1811, as compared 
with the receipts , arising from the excessive and unex- 
ampled drafts made upon the Court, amounting to neatly 
five millions, fiom India, in discharge of the Indian debt, 
and from the unexpected losses sustained in the Company’s 
shipping many of their vessels having, in the course of 
the last two years, been taken by the enemy, or perished at 
sea As the state of the money market rendered it 
unadvisable to increase the Company’s capital stock, as 
empowered by law, the Court applied to the House for 
such aid as it should see fit to grant, the pi operty of the 
Company being offered as ample security for the repay- 
ment of a loan from the pubhc The petition was referred 

i See petition of the East India Company for relief, Pari Debates, 13th 
April, 1810 

2 In the years 1808 9 and 1809-10, fourteen large vessels, chartered hy or 
belonging to the Cornpan) , ivere captured or ivere lost at sea their cargoes 
alone vrere valued at more than a million sterling — First Report, Commons* 

Committee, 1830, App iv b 

VOL. I A A 
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BOOK L India, epproving of soeh only as wen? intended to restrain 
chap no. unautboriaed settlements In that country and to secure a 

atrict monopoly of tho trade with China. A petition, 

1813 > framed In consonance with the views of tho Board, wan 
accordingly prepared, and, being concurred in by a Court 
of Proprietor* hold on the °nd of April, was presented on 
the 7 th to the Douse of Common*, praying for a renewal 
of the charter 

The announcement of the cesiatlon of the East India 
Company’* exclusive privilege* was, we hare contemporary 
evidence, received at first with very littlo interest Men a 
mind* were engaged with mighty events, by which the 
interest* of commerce were over* had owed j and it seemed 
scarcely worth while to dispute for tho profit of any par 
tlcalir branch of trade, when tho independence of nation* 
was at atake. By degree*, however attention waa drawn 
to tho topic and the Parliament had no sooner met than 
a deluge of pctitioni poured upon tho nouse, assailing tho 
principle of monopoly condemning tho career of the India 
Company calumniating the motive* of the Director*, and 
advocating the abstract right of all British subject* to a 
participation In errery branch of external commerce. The 
language of the petition* was prompted by the same spirit 
againet which it was levelled. Tho petitioners looked only 
to their own anticipated advantage*, and In their selfish 
eagerneas would have trampled upon all prudent precau 
tron and opposing d*irn« A quarrel speedily sprung up 
amongst themselves for the *po£L* at which they graaped j 
and tho merchants and ship-owner* of London found, with 
no small dismay that the unavowed monopoly which they 
had enjoyed under tho protection of the Company’* privf 
lege*, of a portion of the trade and the whole of the ihip- 
ping, waa no looger to remain uninvaded. Bristol, liver 
pod, Glasgow and many other out porta had merchants, 
Teasel*, docks, and ware houses and demanded not merely 
to be permitted to aend good* to India, but to bring bmt 
its product* to their own door* in their own *hipe, and to 
be liberated from ail depen den oe whatever upon the me- 
tropolis. Not only were petition* to this effect presented, 
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CLAIMS OF THE OUTPORTS. 


but delegates from the outpoits weie sent up to London BOOK I. 
and formed into a committee empoweied to act foi the chap mu 
mercantile communities of the several places, and watch "~“ 
ovei their interests Besides the outpoits, almost eveiy 1813 
trading and manufactuimg town of any consideration 
joined in petitioning against the renewal of the Company’s 
charter 1 

Up to the beginning of 1812, the pretensions of the 
outports had excited appaiently but little attention, and 
had leceived httle countenance from the Himsteis Al- 
though Lord Melville had resisted the attempt of the 
Court to restrict the expoit trade to the port of London, 
he had nowhere intimated any inclination to extend the 
impoits in a similar mannei On the contrary, he had 
concurred in the sixth proposition of the Couit, which 
provided that the whole of the Indian trade should be 
brought to London, and that the goods should be sold at 
the Company’s sales and under the Company’s manage- 
ment, as likely to secure and facilitate the collection of 
the duties upon articles imported from India and China, 

Had, therefore, his propositions been acceded to -in the 
first, instance, it seems not unlikely that the Ministers 
would have been pledged to support the sale and ware- 
housing system of the Company, and the advantages 
realised theiefiom would have been pieserved The delay 
which the repugnance of the Court had caused, had given 
the opponents of the Company an opportunity to advocate 
the claims of the outports , and the change of administra- 
tion which occurred at thiB season, and which placed the 
Eail of Buckinghamshire at the head of the Board of 
Controul, was another event which was unpropitious to 
their pi etensions 1 It was soon evident that the Company 
must forego all hope of profit derivable, dnectly or indi- 
rectly, from the trade with India. 


from the Merchants, Shipovmers, &c of London, and others, interested in the 
trade with India, and m the tea trade , Par] Debates, Oth May, 1812 
' Sro Parliamentary Dcl»tcs, Session of 1812, Petitions from Birmingham, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, Blackburn, Paisley , Dundee, Perth, Bel- 
fast, and many other places in the three kingdoms 

* n tr Hobart, had been Governor of Madras from 1794 

* i * i j , nc ?* the inconvenience to ’aliich the Indian Govern- 

ments had been exposed in having to provide, amidst the financial embarrass- 
ments resulting from cxpcnsUe^varfare, for the Compam’s In\estments — See 
Memoir of the late Lari of Buckinghamshire, Month)} Asiatic Journal, Jann- 

OT ) , lol 
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IIISTOIU OF BMTlSn INDIA 

BOOK L ccntaric-S they affirmed, had fully determined the cat ore 
ltiap 1 1 l. aixl extent of the tmdo with India and prom! p*at 

questioning that it could not be carried beyond the bounds 

1813- to which It had attained, and which yielded so little profit, 
that the trade was scarcely worth the company’s retain- 
ing Tho imports from India were of a limited description, 
and wore cither on tho decline in competition with the raw 

E rodnce of America, aa cotton ; or with the products of 
oroo manufacture, os cotton gooda or they were Inca 
pable of more than a fixed and efreunuerfbed consump- 
tion aa was tho case with indigo and r a nous drugs and 
apiece. The samo applied to the exporta they could not 
bo increased tho climate tho religion, and tho usages of 
the people were nil opposed to the consumption of British 
gooda and manufactures and nothing English that could 
be acot to India was likely to find a Bale, except among 
the few Bntiah residents in the country The In terra! 
that had • lapsed since the renewal of tho last charter had 
given to theao conclusions the aanction of experience aa 
the amount of tonnage then provided for the private trade 
had n error been fully occupied, and not a tingle new art! do 
of export had suggested Itself to the interested enterprise 
of the Itrdtridual trader 

The more ardent of tho advocates of free trade denied 
the juatfoo of the conclusions drawn by the Court The 
little profit attending the Corn pony’ a trade they ascribed 
to the prodigal expense of tho Company’s operations, the 
want of good m a n agement, and the absence of judicious 
speculation. The delays arid expcDces to which the pri- 
vate trade waa subjected under the Company a eontroul 
sufficiently accounted for the limited demand that had 
been made for the toonage yet, notwithstanding these 
obstacle*, the Court’s own returns showed that the private 
trade waa on the Increase sikI, notwithstanding the as 
eertion that do new article had been introduced, it hid 
been found profitable to send out cotton manufactures to 
India. They treated as monstrous and untenable the as- 
sertion that no extension, of trade waa possible amongst 
the miMooa of the I ndian population. The more mode- 
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BOOK I. redress, Wt to subject them to delay fatigue, and expense, 
our mu which would bo more Intolerable than the Injury thoy had 

suffered. There wu In fact, therefore, no redress and 

1013 tho only security that tho na tires enjoyed was tho power 
rested in tho Government of removing a troublesome and 
xnlachieroas European from tho province* to tho Presi- 
dency or even, if necessary of acndLng him altogether 
out of Iodia. Aa long as those power* continued to be 
vested in tho local Governments, and as long as the re so rt 
of European* to India was regulated by licences granted 
by the authorities either in England or in India, it was 
thought by some of tba witnesses that no great danger 
wa* to be apprehended. According to Colonel Malcolm 
however tho restrictions could not be too atnogent or 
aorere. 1 

In all tho question*, howtrror to which these replies 
were given, it was assumed that not only an unrestricted 
but an unlimited and numerous influx of Europeans would 
follow the opening of tho trade, and that the European* 
would aettlo aa colonist*. Admitting the inferences to be 
legitimate!, the premise* did not appear to all the witnesses 
to be equally indisputable- Thu* Colonel Monro, in par- 
ticular at* ted. hi* opinion that, although in the Grit 
instance tha number of Europeans might be considerably 
augmented, yet by degree* that number would be limited 
by the amount of the trade, far the regulation of which 
alone their residence would be advantageous. They would 
not become manufacturers, on account of the superior 
skill and economy of tha natives j they could not hold 
land, a* that was prohibited by the Company a regulation* 
and, mppoaing it to be desirable that the Uw were repealed, 
it was not likely that European* could oolcro Ire to any 
extent they would be borne down by tho superior popu- 
lation of the native*, more Industrious and economical 
than themachroa. 

The several witnesses agreed also a* to the improbability 
of the trade with India being susceptible of any material 
extension. The simple habits of the people taught them 
by the nature of the climate and the condition of society 
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lendered them, even where able to pm chase supoi fluities, 
httle inclined to pro\ide thorn. A few opulent natives at 
the chief cities occasionally purchased articles of European 
furniture and apparel, m compliment to their Euiopean 
friends, hut commonly put them asido and made no use 
of them 1 * 3 Their superfluous wealth was expended in the 
marriages of their children or at religious festivals, m 
domestic indulgences 01 on the oinaments of their 
women The vast majority of the people were, however, 
devoid of the means of buying European manufactures, 
even if there existed amongst them any propensity to 
make use of them : Here, again, the same sagacious 
officer, Colonel Munro, placed the question in its true 
light Although he admitted that the Hindu was as unal- 
teiable in his habits as it was possible to be, and had in 
all probability adhered to them evei since he was first 
known to the Greek invaders of his countiy, yet he denied 
that the people of India entertained any invincible preju- 
dices against foreign fabrics it was entirely a question of 
price whenever we could undersell the Hindus in any 
article which they required, it would find its way into the 
interior of the country without much help from the 
British merchant, and in spite of alliegulations to prevent 
it At the same time, he did not conceive it hkely that 
there would be such a reduction of price as could bring 
British manufactures into competition with those the 


1 A fourth of the second shnre of the prize-money of Seringnpatam was to 
be paid to the Nizam, and, with a prudent regard for the interests of British 
trade, the Go^rnment of Madras thought it expedient to convert the amount 
Into *b road-cloth, plate, china, glass and the like, in order to initiate his 
Highness and his Court into a taste for the elegant superfluities of European 
living The articles uere graciously recened, but all were consigned to the 
Tosliak-khana, or magazine of rare and valuable commodities On visiting 
this magazine, the Resident found many rooms filled from the floor to the 
celling with European articles, most of which bad been presented to the 
Nizam and his father by the Governors of the French and English settlements 
some as old as the time of Dupless} and Bussy, sent direct from the court of 

Louis XV Of course the greater portion had become the nests of the uhlte 
ant and the moth — Evidence of T Sydenham, Esq before the House of 
Commons, Minutes, p 527 

3 Various testimonies were given of the cheapness of labour and the trifling 
amount sufficient for the maintenance of the natives According to returns 
obtained by Colonel Munro whilst in India, upon a population of two millions 
of inhabitants, the average annual expenditure of each individual for clothes, 
food, furniture, and all the necessaries of life, did not exceed 25* the average 
expenditure of the rich being 40* , that of the middle classes, comprising the 
whole of the agricultural and manufacturing classes, 27* , and that of the 
poorest, 18* It was not likely that any of these classes should furnish con- 
sumers of European commodities — Min of Evidence, p 204 
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book I ami readily realisable revenue which the duty on tea tmder 
chat tiu. the present ayntem necared, — proved successful 5 and thU 

resolution wm olso carried without a dJviilofi. Tho other 

J013 - resolution*, with reservation of the third, aeventh, eighth, 
and thirteenth, were also agreed ta 

On the 2nd of June , the discussion of the third resolu 
tlon took place. Tina resolution, which gate permission 
to tbo ships of print to merchants to rail from an/ port in 
Great Britain to an/ port within the limlti of the Com- 
pany's charter and to return to certain of the cut ports, 
hod been qualified b/ various clause*, baring for tbeir 
ol jeet both the security of the Com pan/ and individuals j 
the moat important of them making it necessary for 
vessels trading with India to hare licences from the Com- 
pany but empowering tbo Board of Controul to Urue 
licences when refused by the Coart of Director*, if not 
satisfied with tho grounds of the refusal. The debate wa« 
opened with a speech from Hr Itickarda, objecting alto- 
gether to the continuance of tho Company a privileges, 
and denying the existence of that prosperity amongit the 
people of India which they had been described as enjoying 
under the Company a administration attributing much of 
the misery that existed to the pressure upon the national 
industry arising from the Company's monopoly and look 
ing for its relief <mlj to th* extrusion of a demand for the 
produce of tho country through tho enterprise of the 
private trader lie was replied to by Mr Grant. Tho 
angularity of the debato was a long and elaborate speech 
from Hr Tierney who, in opposition to the sentiments 
of his colleagues, maintained that, looking to the distin- 
guished chsraoter and generally concurring tenor of the 
evidence adduced in fa tout of the Company and the total 
absence of any evidence on the opposite port, the existing 
system ought not to be interfered with. In fact, there 
was a grows ioconaistency in the resolution a Coart of 
Director* that could not be trusted with th* commerce of 
India was to bo confirmed In the government,- — twenty 
four execrable merchants were to ms V» excellent political 
govern ore I But there was no charge against the Com- 
pany the main object of the act of 1703, the happiness of 
nxt y millions had been attained. The government of 
India, he averted, was well and ably administered, and 
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was not to be sub\ ei ted for the sake of a little more trade 
Amongst all tbo arguments in favour of tlio benefits that 
vero to accrue to the people of India from a free trade, lie 
had nevei heard it proposed to allow one manufactuie of 
India to bo freely imported into Gieat Britain It was 
true that they •would allow cotton twist but then, having 
found out that they could weave by means of machinery 
cheaper than the Indians, they said to them, “ Leave off 
weaving, supply us with the law material, and we will 
weavo for you ” 1 Now, although this was a natural prin- 
ciple enough for merchants and manufactui ers, it was 
rather too much to talk of tho philanthiopy of it, or to 
rank the suppoiters of it as in a peculiar degree the 
friends of India If, instead of calling themselves the 
friends of that country, they should profess themselves 
its enemies, what more could they do than advise the 
endeavour to crush all Indian manufacture ? What would 
be said of the East India Company if they w r ere to show 
ns decided a prefeienco to the manufactures of the natives 
of India under tlicir protection as we did to the manu- 
factures of England ? It appeared to him, that the altera- 
tions in the resolutions had been proposed for no other 
purpose than to concihato the clamour of the merchants, 
and he would defy any man to point out anything like the 
good of India being the object of any of tho resolutions 
In conclusion, ho expressed his opinion that either the 
present system must be maintained, or the Company set 


1 The history of the trade of cotton cloths with India atfords a singular ex- 
emplification of the inapplicability to all times and circumstances of that prin- 
ciple of free trade which advocates the unrestricted admission of a cheap 
article, in place of protecting b} heavy duties a dearer one of home manufac- 
ture It is also a melancholj instance of the wrong dono to India by the 
country on which she hnd become dependent. It was stated in evidence, that 
the cotton and silk goods of India up to this period could be sold for a profit in 
the British market, at a price from fifty to sixt} per cent lower than those 
fabricated in England It consequent!} became necessary to protect the 
latter by duties of seventy and eight} per cent on their value, or b} positive 
prohibition Had tills not been the case, had not such prohibitory duties and 
decrees existed, the mills of Paisley and of Manchester would have been 
stopped in their outset and could scarcely have been again set iii motion, oven 
by the powers of steam They were created by tho sacrifice of the Indian 
manufacture Had India been independent, she w ould have retaliated , w ould 
have imposed preventive duties upon British goods, and would thus have pre- 
served her own productive indnstr} from annihilation ihis act of self- 
defence was not permitted her , she was at the mercy of the stranger British 
goods were forced upon her without paying any duty and the foreign manu- 
facturer emplo)ed the arm of political injustice to keep down and ultimately 
strangle a competitor with whom he could not have contended on equal 
terms 
VOX/ 1 * 
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BOOK L countenanced by the authority and Intended to bo efled- 
our vm. tutted by the power of Iho state. They were too 

tremblingly seunltlvo on the subject of their religion, and 

l® 15 - too little rented In the nature of parliamentary proceed- 
ings, to bo able to separate tbc arts awl opinions of a largo 
portion of tbo country acting portnlaslrely under the state, 
from tbo authentic and solemn act of the state ilself, To 
giro a licence to a missionary to go out to India, was to 
impair tho authority of the Government abroad to send 
him back If he misconducted himself and tho probability 
of his ao doing was sufficiently erlnced by the despatch 
from tho Go rc mo r-Oenerol of the 2nd November 1607 
which stated eoTcml alarming Instances of misguided and 
intemperate real, and of low and scurrilous inrectlro dr 
eulated in the nail re languages against the feelings, preju 
dice*, awl belief of tho pcoplo. Ur Jlarsh then entered 
Into a detailed argument to prove that tho mutiny at 
Vellore, and the dangerous plots which were concerted In 
other parts of tho Peninsula, originated Jn an alarm ex 
dted amongst the natives of their enforced conversion 
which fears were confirmed by the activity of the mis- 
sionaries in tho Madras settlement, instigated by the 
unusual countenance which they had received for some 
time previous to tho massacre. Was it possible, ho asked, 
that tho House would fall into sueh a fit of absurdity and 
fanaticism, or be visited with so awful a fatuity as not to 
keep so awful an event before them In the gravo discussion 
of matters affecting the religion of the country I Air 
Marsh thsn proceeded to question tho practicability of 
converting tho people of India to Christianity in spite of 
tho existing institution*, and particularly that of caste 
the loss of which, consequent upon the adoption of a new 
creed, subjected the neophyte to the roost cruel of all 
martyrdoms— to separation from all the sweets of social 
communion, tho tie* of friendship, tho charities of kindred, 
and all tha* life contains to support and adorn existent 
Ho denied that the miesioomrios were fit engines to ao- 
oomphah the greatest revolution that had yet taken place 
in the history of the world He oould not, he 0 Un-red, 
sufficiently admire the inoousistencJea and contradictions 
of some of the most ardent advocates of the clause of 
those who would moet jealously exclude from India pur 
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sons muted thitliei by commeicinl entcrpuse, and having 
an ob\ ions interest in carrj ing on a quiet, prudent, and 
concibatory intercourse with tlio natives , and yet would 
tlirow open e\ ery port in tbo dominion to swarms of in- 
dividuals 'whoso nature and charactei it is to consider 
themseh es absolved from all human restraints, and fiee 
from all human motives, in e fleeting the objects of their 
calling Nay, the same reasouers, who would persuade us 
that the Hindus were unsusceptible of change in regaid 
to the use of European manufactures, v ould hai o us be- 
lie\ e that they v ere ready eagerly to welcome whatevei 
articles of spnitual novelty might bo imported The doc- 
trine, that the people of India were so hi utahzed by the 
grossness of their superstition as to he incapable of any 
redeeming virtue, he denounced as founded on the falsest 
assumption , and vindicated their moral and intellectual 
■w orth from the calumnies with which he had been assailed 
by partial and prejudiced testimony The moral obliga- 
tion to diffuse Christianity, binding and authoritative as 
he admitted it to be, vanished when placed against the ills 
and mischiefs which were hkely to follow its application 
to India There never was a moral obhgation to produce 
war and bloodshed and civil disorder , such an obhgation 
would not exist, were the wildest barbarians the subjects 
of ttie experiment but when, in addition to considerations 
sanctioned by justice and policy, it was remembeied that 
the people we were so anxious to convert weie in the main 
a moral and virtuous people, not uninfluenced by those 
principles of religion which give security to hfe, and im- 
part consolation in death, the obhgation assumed a con- 
trary character, and common Bense, reason, and even 
religion itself cried out aloud against our interference 1 
The support given to the amendment proposed by Mr 
Marsh, necessarily produced a reply from Mr Wilberforce 
He defended the missionaries from the opprobrious terms 
which had been apphed to them by Mr Marsh, and denied 
that the transactions at "Vellore were m any degiee con- 
nected with their proceedings He had the authority of 
the Governor of Madras and the Court of Directors for 
ascribing it to the military regulations which had been 

1 Substance of the Speech of C Marsh Esq , In a Committee of the House of 
Commons on the 1 1th July, 1813, revised by the speaker London, 1813 
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BOOK I licencing iniwilonaries by affirming tbe duly of cnbght- 
cnir mi, ening tbo miruli and iiuproring tbe moral* of our tost 

India feOow-subjecta, it eatablishcd tbo principle ami laid 

1*13. the ground for promoting education ami diffusing useful 
knowledge of all kinds among them. When truth and 
reason should obtain access to tbo understanding of tho 
nn tire*, the/ would reject the profane absurdities of their 
theological and the depraring defects of tbelr moral, 
ayatem they would thus be prepared for the reception 
of Chnitianlty To omit the clause would bo to omit 
from the act all mention what error of religion or morals, 
ami would leare the case as it was left by tho charter of 
ITJ3, when although tbo resolutions of both Houses of 
Parliament fully recognised the obhgatlon of end ea roar 
ing to communicate to the noli res of India tho blessings 
of Christianity yet, as it formed do port of the act of the 
Legislature the body whose business It was to carry the 
precisions of that act into elocution could not be charge- 
able with neglecting any duty which that statute ordained j 
when, ao far from f* Touring they rather thwarted and 
hindered the attempt* of th« missionaries. The neglect 
which was Impotable to the former House of Com mans 
would b* atlh more glaring on the present occasion, as 
the subject had been brought so fully to it* notice and i£ 
after all that bad been urged, tho tame omission took place, 
it would be necessarily Inferred that tho Parliament upon 
duo deliberation had disappeared of the project which 
had been offered by the adrocate* of Christ Ian ity and 
the whole question had oome to this, that, a* Christianity 
was the religion of the British empire in Europe, the reli- 
gion of Brahma and Vishnu was to be the acknowledged 
system of our As Is tie opinio©*. 1 

Some farther discussion ensued upon the subject of the 
propoeed amendment, but it was rejected upon a diriaioa. 
Another attempt was made to get rid of the clause, upon 
a motion made by Hr A> Robinson on the 12th of June, 
when the report of the bill was race iced from the Com 
mlttee. It was supported by Mr Forbes and Mr Tierney 


Sotstoe* ot tbs CpsechM W WDbsrtaTs, Esq m fl* tfats h tb* 
Esw loSk Bffl fcr jswoctJsf t*« IrnwroctJoc Slit 
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and opposed by Mr Stopbon and Mi TVilbeifoico, and BOOK I 
rejected cilap yiii 

Tbe mam proi isions of the bill having thus been carried, 

no opposition of any impoitnnce was inado to the remain- 1813 
ing clauses Some additional provisions wore suggested 
one by Mr R Smith, for the appropnation of a sum of 
money for tho promotion of native literature in the East, 
and the establishment of a nati\e college or colleges , and 
Mr W Dundas proposed the appointment of a Scotch 
clergyman to each of tho Presidencies, the majority of 
the British residents m India being Scotch, and of the 
Pi esbytenan communion The latter proposition was 

withdrawal, upon the assurances of Mi Thornton and 
Mi Grant, members of the Direction, that the East India 
Company would do not only what was necessaiy, but all 
that could be requited for the maintenance m Iudia of 
clergymen of the Church of Scotland. A clause was pi o- 
posed by Mr P Mooio to enable the seivants of the 
Company who had resided ten yeais in India to come to 
England and return to India, letammg their rank in the 
service w ithout the customary form of receiving permis- 
sion from the Proprietors , but this w T os objected to by 
Lord Castlereagh, on the giound that it was not the pohcy 
of the Government to multiply facilities for the return of 
the Company’s most experienced servants to England An 
attempt was made to delay the thud leading of the report 
until the Propnetors of the East India stock should have 
had time to read and consider the bill in its amended 
shape Lord Castlereagh, howevei, considered that any 
delay would subject the House to inconvenience at so 
advanced a period of the season, and tho bill accordingly 
was read and passed 

The resolutions adopted by the House of Commons 
were communicated to the House of Loids on the 17th 
June, and went through similar stages They were intio- 
duced by the Earl of Buckinghamshire, and supported 
principally by Lords Liverpool and Melville , and opposed 
by Loid Grenville, Earl Giey, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
and the Earl of Lauderdale, the latter of whom l ecorded 
a strong protest against the passing of the bilL The sub- 
ject had undergone a fuller discussion at an earlier period 
of the session, on the 9th April, upon the motion of 
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book I Wcllrsloy insisted, w objectionable on various grounds 
aur tiil tho danger of interference with the national manufactures, 
■ tbo additional expense and difficulty of guarding against 

1613. ubdt * peculation, and tho Injuries it would produce upon 

tho commerce and tho shilling of the port of London. 
If tho quo* U cm were emo of n free trade In the true tense 
of tho word, ho would not oppose it} but if tbo Jleruw 
cotdd not giro freedom of trade without injuring great 
political rights, and without destroying vast capitals 
which had been expended on the undoubted under 
standing and good faith of tho existing syitem, they could 
not bojustifled in acceding to the measure 
Ills lonUhip then proceeded to notice what bo regarded 
as omissions in the resolutions. Ho hod never advocated 
the separation of the royal authority from that of the 
Company but he thought that some improvement was 
required a mast easentisl point was, that th* local Go- 
vernment* should know to whom they were respousIUft. 
Tbo Instructions sent out to them, however important, 
were now liable to bo disallowed at pleasure } there was 
no pro tin on for this purpose, hot a word was said of the 
army except as regarded the quota of Kings troop* j but 
he thought it highly essential to define a limit between 
civil and military duties, by which all difficulties and 
dispute* might be avoided and he considered also that it 
waa the duty of tho Government to devise some means of 
conferring honours on the Company’s officer*, who were 
now held forward to the public much less frequently 
than officer* in other ports of the world, and felt 
that honours and distinction* conferred for service* not 
more men tori mm than their own were withheld from 
them, Whflat approving of the proposed addition to tho 
ecclesiastical establishment, he thought it important to 
take care that there should be no collision between the 
Government mod the Church twtabhahment with regard to 
their respective power* ; and h* was surprised to find that 
nothing had been eaid regarding the education of either 
the civil or military servants of the Company He thought 
it would be the roost dignified and proper mode of com- 
bining religion with learning in India, as we were accus- 
tomed to see the association in England, bv connecting 
the proposed Church establishment with the College of 
Port William. 6 
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With respect to extending Cliiistiamty to the natives of 
the East, Lord Wellesley declared thcro was no person 
less willing than himself to throw a shade over so bright 
a prospect , but, if success was to bo expected, it must 
proceed from temperate and gradual proceedings tho 
measure should not appear to bo recommended by the 
authority of the Government, because m tho East the 
recommendation of the ruler is supposed to be almost 
equivalent to a mandate He never heard when m India 
of any danger from tho missionaries ho had always consi- 
dered those who were there in his time as a quiet, ordeily, 
discreet, and learned body , and he had enqiloyed many of 
them in the education of youth, and m translating the 
Scriptures into the languages of the East He had le- 
garded it as his duty to have tho Scriptures translated, to 
give the natives access to tho fountains of divine truth. 
Ho thought that a Christian Governor could not have 
done less, and he knew that a British Governor ought not 
to do more In conclusion, he observed that if a project 
had been formed for the complete demolition of the Com- 
pany, and tho creation of an entirely new system, the plan 
might have been called bold and decisive , but in the 
scheme now' pi oposed no such vigour was to be traced. 
The Company w as to bo continued as the organ and instru- 
ment, without any power or authority, and was to be 
called upon to discharge duties which it was incapacitated 
from performing no commensurate advantage was offered 
to the country , the revenues would be endangered, the 
manufactures be perhaps ruined, and no additional benefit 
could bo derived from an open trade He therefore felt it 
his duty to resist any general alteration of the system , 
and m ordei to place his views in the clearest light, and 
support them by facts, he called for various documents 
necessary to elucidate the subject. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire, in reply to Lord Wel- 
lesley’s objections to a free trade, quoted the despatch 
written by the latter as Governor-General in 1800, when 
he had stienuously urged the enlargement of the private 
trade, and demed that any great influx of Europeans was 
likely to arise from it, or the impossibility of maintaining 
an effectual controul over their proceedings, even if their 
number should increase If such were the opinions of the 
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trading company ever rot administered government for 
tho happing* of Ha nnljccU The unerring principle* of 
political economy Had nerrer been *o fully dhiatrated M In 
l the HlMory or the East India Company For fifty ycara 

I they had exercised dominion oter a coon try the commerce 
witn which had from the earliest age* enriched all who 
hml engaged in it, and in the hurt, few ytar* alnce the re- 
newal of the charter they bad loot by their trade four 
millions otcrlmg With the country which they governed 
they lost by the commerce which they monopolised and 
they traded with profit only to China, where they had 
neither sovereignty nor monopoly — not erm the common 
benefit of free acoera, being condemned to a commercial 
quarantine In the solitary emporium of Can tom 

But it was not so much for its cam sake it was asserted, 
that the commerce of the Company was not to be Inter 
fered with but because its pre-serration was absolutely 
necessary to enable the Company to conduct the gorern- 
ment of India, and thb gore m merit could only be 
beneficially administered through their Lnstro mentality 
This Lord Qrenvllle denied. If it was true, that British 
India was in the hippy and prosperous state in which it 
arts described to bo, the merit was not duo to the Com- 
pany’s administration as long as that continued 
uncootrouled, scarcely an intern! of three years could bo 
found in which the inherent -rice* of the system dkl not 
forcibly compel the interposition of Parliament. The law 
of 1 84, ms the source of whatever benefits India had 
enjoyed it was the line of demarcation between the had 
and good government of that country It was a delusion, 
therefore, to relinquish any just hopes of extending the 
commerce of the country from the f«r of embomiwing 
the Company's political function. H* was ready to admit, 
however that, if the patreuage of the Company were 
transferred to the Crown, it must weigh down the TWUrw'w 
of the oanaU.tn.tiua but, he thought it very poeriUe to 
devise a middle course. The highest offices of the gorern- 
ment of India were already in the gift of the Crown 
For all the eerrania of the Company civil or military 
bekrw the Council, the regulations actually in force might 
bUU be continued j and all that remained for disposal was 
the appointment of writers and cadets. Ths former 
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might be chosen by competition from the great public 
schools ancl universities the lnttor might bo nominated, 
by some fixed course of succession, fiom the families of 
officers who had fallen in the dischnrgo of then duties 
These vere mere suggestions, but ho entertained no 
doubt that, if the occasion should call for such piovisions, 
they might be so contrived ns to presen o the integrity 
and efficacy of the Indian sorvices, without adding in the 
slightest degiee to ministerial influence 

Lord Grenville next maintained that the continuance 
of the Company’s trade was not expedient foi tlio sake 
of effecting rennttancee to meet the demands payable in 
England on account of the Government in India If a 
subsidy were wanted for tho Continent, the Ministers 
would never thmk of sending their agents to the ports 
and manufactories to purchase the goods m which the 
remittances would leally be made they would contract 
as cheaply as they could , probably by open competition 
■with merchants for their bills, through which their whole 
purpose would be at once effected. A similar course 
might be pursued in India. No doubt, all such remittances 
must be in some degree detrimental to the prosperity of 
India, constituting a drain for which no return was made 
but in protection and good government , yet, if conducted 
through an open trade, and regulated by a due considera- 
tion of the state of the country, he saw no reason to 
believe them incompatible with its rapid and permanent 
improvement One obvious compensation, however, to 
India, was to throw her markets open to British capital 
and enterprise , and secure to her, as far as legislation 
could secure it, the fullest benefit of the most unqualified 
commercial freedom 

The arguments agamst opemng the trade, on the grounds 
that it was unsusceptible of profit or extension, weie then 
combated by the noble eail The skdl and vigilance of 
the private trade would realise a profit, where the Com- 
pany’s management entailed a loss the private trade, 
under all the disadvantages under which it laboured, had 
augmented , and the Americans had earned on a lucrative 
and growing commerce with India until it was interrupted 
by hostilities All history showed that commerce would 
increase by commerce, and industry by industry India 
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DOOK I w** no except km to the universal law and her people 
our nm would derive from the extetuion of trade as crerj other 

people had done new comforts and new convenience* of 

1811 jjf^ nev incitements to 10411517 and new enjoyment' in 
just nrr»rd of Increased activity and enterprise. The 
tame principles applied to the trade with China, tho 
exclusive jiossession of which by the Company he ahouM 
u deeply lament 

Alluding to the tono adopted In tho Fifth Beport when 
apeahing of tho Permanent settlement, Lord Grenville 
expressed hU entire concurrence with Lord Wellesley In 
the wisdom and benevpienew of the arrangement, and hts 
dread of tho dlspreltitm intimated ly the language of the 
report, if not to discredit the original measure, at least to 
discountenance lu proposed eitenalon. He thought it, 
therefore, highly necessary to insert in tho new act a 
declaration of the principle, inch aa It waa declared in 
1 Sd j and to place tho Government of India under the 
obligation of applying, at a convenient season, to the 
Ceded ami Conquered province* the ajatern of acttletnent 
effected in Bengal Above all he wiihed, by a solemn and 
authoritatlvo declaration of tbia purpoao, to prove to the 
not i rea the permanency of the principle of right, and to 
Impress them with a conviction that a British Legislature 
estimated the accority of their property far above the 
pottille increase of It* own revenue. 

Lord Grenville then briefly adverted to the difficulties 
attending the mflitnrr part of tho Indian aystem tho 
only remedy for which he conceived to be tho open 
establishment of the King’* authority over that, as well 
a* other parts of hi* dominion to the defects of the 
administration of justice, the atate of the present internal 
legialatioff and police, and the unauthorised power of 
taxation in the local Governments, all of which required 
deliberate oottrideraBoc and be concluded by pronouncing 
an uxKfuaMLtd tmcwmVoJXi cm liarqui* Wedealey* oohegiate 
institution, the plan of which was limited; and mutilated, 
and existed only u a wTeot of its first noble design. Of 
the establishment by which it was partially replaced in 
England he spoke with atrong disapprobation and regret 
not that he objected to any degree of attention that could 
be given to the earlhut iuatructiac. and discipline of those 
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vrlio arc destined for the Indian service , out ho objected BOOK I 
decidedly to their separation in education from youths of ciiAr i m 

their own age and station in life, and to the formation of 

them into a separate class Instead of rejecting, they *813 
should, ho thought, have cagcrlj' cmbiaced the adiantagcs 
which the gieat public seminaries aflordcd , not only for 
what they professed to teach, but foi what was there only 
to be found, that best of all education to a public mau, 
which forms tho mind to manly exertion and honourable 
feeling, — the education which joung men rcceno fiom 
each other in tho numerous aud mixed society of their 
equals, collected from vanous classes of society, and 
destined to vanous ways of life 1 

The Eail of Liverpool briefly replied in defence of tho 
resolutions, and the Houso agreed to the motion for papers 
made by Marquis Wellesley 2 

The passing of the bill by the Houso of Commons, and 
the certainty that it would suffer no material, if any, 
changes in the House of Lords, imposed upon the Court of 
Directors the necessity of submitting to their constituents 
the alternative of either accepting or refusing tho charter 
now offered They resoh ed to recommend its acceptance , 
as, although it involved changes which they had firmly 
opposed, and which could not but be mjuiious to the 
Company’s tiade with India, yet, m the retention of the 
exclusive trade with China, and the provisions made for 
the payment of the Company’s dividends, it piesented 
sources of profit and security which might in some degree 
compensate for the losses which it inflicted. The wild 
and sanguine expectations of an indefinite extension of 
the tiade had been so far subdued by the aiguments of 
the Court and the general voice of men of Indian expe- 
dience, that the merchants were likely to embark in it 
with caution and moderation consequently there was less 
reason than at first to apprehend a sudden and numerous 
influx of Europeans into India, by which its tranquillity 
would be endangered , or of a great resort of vessels to 
the eastern seas, by which a mischievous and illicit trade 

1 Speech of Lord Grenville on the Marquis of Wellesley’s motion in the 
House of Lords on Friday the 9th of April, 1813 , published under the revisal 
of tho speaker, London, 1813 

2 Pari Debates in the House of Lords, 0th April, 1813 
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BOOK L with Our* might be carried on. The regulations rtwpect- 
cuju- na. mg the lire of the ahipa admissible into the trade the 

licensing of pcraona to proceed to Indi^aud the additional 

1*13. power* of controd over them when in Inin, vrated in 
the load Gcrrrrrunent*, were farther calculi ted to rilaviate 
the*o apprehension*. The fear* of the Court for the 
security of th# dividend, on which, as hid been repeatedly 
urged, the Company’* efficiency for the discharge of their 
political fanctioni depended, hid been propcrrticmibly 
abated oo thu latter subject the firat new* of the 
Minister* hid been materially modified by the representa- 
tions of the Court. 

By the engagement! finally adopted, the oommeroial 
proflta of the Company were not to be liable for any terri 
torial jwyment until the dividend wia firat eatUfied { and, 
if in any year the fund for the dividend ahould fall abort, 
the aurnl ua of terri tonal income for the year preceding 
was to be liable for the deficiency By the last charter a 
million sterling per annum was to be reserved from the 
aurploa nrrenno aa a provision for the Com puny’ a invest- 
ment • condition wholly nugatory aa no aurploa exit ted. 
By the preaent, it was atipulatcd that a turn equal to tbo 
cUtburacmenU at home on territorial account ahould be 
paid yearly out of the revenues for investment ; and this 
secured to the Company comm eroal capital in India to 
an equal amount, in addition to the proceeds of good* 
and stores exported from England. With regard also to 
the amount of Indian daht transferred home, the hill con- 
tained an important pro virion that, in case auffident 
funds ahould not remain after payment of the dividend 
to discharge all auch bllla aa should bo drawn for the in- 
terrat of loans contracted in India before the 10th April, 
1614, the residue of thoae bills ahould \ba daeharged in 
tueh manner as Parliament ahould from time to time 
direct. In all these nw poets, therefore tha security of 
the dividend, of th* home funds, and of annual advance* 
te Italia for the investment, the new charter might ho 
considered an improvement on that which the Company 
held. 

The additional power* of eontroul rested in the Board 
or CommL ri oners by the bill, were no doubt mortifying 
to the Court of Director* but they moat]/ fell within 
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the scope of the general powers given to the Board by 
former acts, and their operation would depend upon the 
spirit m which they were exercised If that spirit were 
temperate and just, it would he practicable to carry on 
the Company’s business if they were used in a way 
which men of character and liberal feeling could not 
brook, the issue might be serious to the system of the 
Company 

Upon a careful consideration then of the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of the bill, the Court, al- 
though they deeply felt the loss of power and privilege 
which it inflicted upon the Company, recommended to 
the Proprietors to accept the charter , trusting that if 
obstacles to its execution should anse, and the Company 
be unable, after a fair trial should have been given to it, 
to act under its provisions, the Parhament which had 
prescribed the terms would be disposed to relieve them 
of the burthen Should such relief not be given, the 
Company would have the time and the means of making a 
more deliberate and safe bargain with the pubhc than if 
they threw up them privileges at the present moment , 
whilst there would then be a better opportunity of pro- 
viding also for the future government of those immense 
possessions which the Company had acquired for the 
country , possessions of which the interests must ever 
be dear to them, and the most powerful of the motives 
for continuing as long as they could with safety in the 
management of that empire which had so much flourished 
undei their care, and for the prosperity of which their 
system appeared to be peculiarly calculated 1 

The recommendations of the Court of Directors were 
communicated to the Court of Proprietors held on the 
16th and adjourned to the 21st July, and it was finally 
resolved, that although the Court could not contemplate 
the bill with satisfaction, yet, defemng to the sense of the 
Legislature, and relying on its wisdom and justice m the 
event of the expectations held out by the act being dis- 
appointed, they determined to accept the chartei The 
thanks of the Proprietors were voted to the late and 
present Directors for the talent, zeal, and perseverance 

i Minute of n Committee of the wliole Court of Directors, 16tli Julj, 1813, 
Papers, p 492 
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BOOK. I with which they had (struggled to maintain tho rights and 

citir vi 11 / support the interests of the Company 1 

1 Thus clowd a contest In which the first serious blow 

18LS. j ^ Inflicted on the monopoly of the Eart India Company 
ifter it had been enjoyed by them for two centuries 
[hiring this period a mighty empire had been raised upon 
the narrow foundation* of exclusive commerce. Upon no 
other basis could the edifice have been reored. An inda- 
cri ruinate resort of individual, unconnected, and often 
boa tfle, competitors coold not have been attended with a 
consistent or enduring course of crperationa and muat 
bare rubjected tbo trade with India to a feeble and pre- 
carious existence, dependent upon the caprice and venality 
of the subordinate) officers of tho native governments, and 

momentarily menaced with extinction by the foUie*_axfl3 

passi^na^th^^Tariaiand the Ignorance of Asiatic despot*. 
Adventurers Isolated and at variance with~edoh other - 
would have been in no situation to resist injustice, repel 
aggrenslod, or avenge wrong much lew would thoy bavo 
been able to place their commerce In an attitude not 
merely of defence but of defiance, and to apply the 
resources which it furnished to the acquirement of po- 
litical power In the struggle for sufferance which they 
would have bad to maintain In their limited ambition of 
effecting a successful trading speculation, it could never 
have dwelt within their imaginations to gain a firm and 
lasting footing cm the soil of India, to put down and bet 
op prince*, to aeizo upon and hold amidst difficulty and 
dinger masterdom and sway The oneness of tho Com 
puny for so long a period consolidated their commercial 
system, enabled them to baffle and defeat rivalry and 
opposition, to exact retribution for injury and, as the field 
expanded to extend their views beyond the circumscribed 
h end roc of purely commercial profit. At tho some time, 
this result, although Inseparable from the system, was 
neither projected nor foreseen by Its author*, and was 
brought to maturity Id spite of their repeated diaapproral, 
or at be^t with their reluctant and unwilling confirmation. 
The East India Company'* territorial dominion was pot 


rr^trri *+• <ViwT*JOo»rt W rn-rrv^.llrt J.tr Milt r.p*r. 
** l}1 ^tiloUlsmuintolluCluftrru it, llnwlirtullu 

13 i Hll. 
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„ the acqmsitio n of t be Com pany so much, as of tlie^Com^ 
_ panj’s servants, wko,_ often in disregard "of~tbe wishes of 
. their masters, a nd sometimes m disobedience of tbeir 
positive commands, entefedjwitb no 'common audacity^ 
determinatidn 7 aEd'fSi esigbt, m tbe promising patli which* 
the distracted state of Indian politics laid open to their 
ambition , and, with energies and talents of more than 
ordinary natui es, applied the supenor lesources of civili- 
sation to secure nch fragments of the scattered rehques 
of native misrule, and lemodelled them into the rudiments 
of power, of infallible future expansion This was not 
the work of the Company, although it nevei could have 
been brought to pass by any other instrumentality than 
that of the Company’s Indian servants It was the work 
of Clive, of Hastings, of Cornwallis, and of Wellesley aided 
and impelled by the irresistible force of circumstances, by 
the inconsiderateness and temerity of the native princes 
of India, and by the supenor energy of the European 
character 

Whatever its origin, however, the system was now 
mature, and, whatever the assertions of the Company’s 
advocates, it was no longer in need of national commeicial 
sacrifices for its continuance or development On the 
contrary, the ldnger*Hufafi<m of the connexion was mis- 
chievous As sovereigns of India, it was the duty of the 
Company to look alone to the mteiests of the people 
whom they governed , as a trading body, it was their 
intei est to secure to themselves as large a pecuniary profit 
as such a capacity justified. An exclusive privilege or 
trade, that barred all competition, necessarily precluded 
the people of India fiom purchasing foreign commodities 
at the lowest price, and from realising the fullest value for 
the proceeds of their own industry To the people of 
India the Company’s monopoly was as injurious as it was 
to individual enterprise m Great Britain , and the period 
had undoubtedly arrived when the best interests of both 
countries demanded its extinction 

Although extraordinary talents, zeal, and perseverance 
were displayed in the discussion on both sides, yet we are 
now able to decide from events that theiewas little of 
sound judgment 01 prophetic prescience m any of the 
contending parties The twenty years of the renewed 
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BOOK L charter rolled away nod oolomsation, which was bo confi- 
cmr mi dently predicted as its unavoidable consequence, wa* M 
little probable at Its do*e as at its commencement . 1 

Ml*- Neither had it boen found more difficult than before to 
protect the native population from the turbulence or 
violence of European settlers. The predictions, equally 
confident, that the trade was unsusceptible of oxtortsioo, 
and that no new article of export could be introduced, — pre- 
dictions in which the most intelligent officers of the 
Company concurred, and to which even the advocates of 
free trade, however reluctantly assented, — were *1500117 
falsified The trade, both export and import, did obtain a 
considerable augmentation u n der the new system and 
article* entirely unknown in the annal* of Indian imports 
were exported thither from Great Britain to an I mme nse 
amount, to the extinction of several similar products of 
domestic labour Thu effect was prepared for as 
has been noticed, by an iniquitous abuse of the power of 
Great Britain in excluding from her own consumption the 
principal manufacture* of India, and in opening the ports 
of Inula to those of Bn lain free of charge but its actual 
occurrence was little anticipated by any of those who 
urged or restated tho removal of the restrictions on the 
trade. 


Tb* whoi* rcnVr of »j(>Oe»lfc«a fcr Umjew tl]4 sad ]|» vw 

Wn 1111 of tbtw IliJ *rr* roa;JW a*b Vr tb* Corrt, ssd 7) by Lbs 
SosHi MsUa* tb* «b*l« rs»bcr *f p*r»o*r, aot to tb* »rrrlc* *bo pr*- 
crrdH 1 1»U» »tb V-it« to tb* m_r»* o( jr-tn, irlL — Comoro*' 

OmlBn 1*11 i Orarrsl Xpt«setr f. *». 

Tb* T*J** *f tb* vbcl* *1 tb* prim* b-«S* *ttfa Iadls »»*, in Illi-ll, 
C«T" H-Kl? VS, cr XI 1401 ** , t* irn -7 tt *U, c»rw 
X. 1 4^31>4 bets* u tocrrsM *f XI saosn Tb* kntr period sffcnti u 

nb nuvu. TlT* <* tb* it»t» tb* Old* iitt'nw cl ftr us x-Tctol U- 
Trr^*- Tb* T*3e,«»<tb**b<5l*pTtT*l*U»l* tor tltm TW» « W 

a*r»l! J t* [ ) t-l> «u p*rt tba* M u i tu ■ rrcruW Ptmtm rd] fb*n *U-rl^ 


T*Tfcir»«m, Vtrn**»dT**^ W***rtja*tr«ini>c« »-Tr*r — L«rd» Cotrcslftrc 
1«J0, Srp. B », »>j C «. U mil » Lb* Y*jfc« rottra mb tirrortnl 
tco Dears! 'm-XCXr* I JtTTS tt *w /Ml/Ort. Ul&bnHtrttf 
***** 7 »r» m nl t»* t U Ih* UtVr tb* T»Ja* hrrp^rW (M CWfXKL 
b;*h*T wu vtb*T*mrl* W knp*rt *rt Lott* »t lb* **tfW **f*. At lb* 
Uttrr B *** e*prr(r4 to tb* m** ti ararfr Xi10,<TC -Xllr,, T.itrrmi 
O-tuiam* tl Ur* -U. Tbr** rrurto* *rr» [rrr*-***-* i kr**Tttlc* ( frr la 
I IVtt tb* r*!^ C< nrn tar-*rtrd Into tVool U wmB 4 to V* 

fptoT-r->!< eiSU.MT WUkt*ci,nrfr*-t 

X-lWra*] C* lu*w i f* •* IWirU, IttU 


TUif **,r* to } *r» K^» Wi »*w p*^a *nb tb* tr» 4 * k* 

U 1 U. b**f 7 b*rtl 7 *otirlp*W(b* p^^bOSr »wb * m*UlV» tOiXhit 
•*i*a*t**tt trr*-*l a WarTawaA*. to SrUl* m paotta S* 

I t*t» t* CU*Hr*to tb* cwpartU** «)M WprirU* Bmah *M lu^Wia tr*d* 
»t-b t n*,Ulb* ll**»*aC*t»a»o***tb* tub H*rtb, 1*0*. Sir AWVtmut 
rn«p r;cU.Ui *f ib* rr *b*u* i*Ntrtm*a */r « i* cwm p*li 
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The proceedings that took place on tins occasion hmo BOOK] 
been detailed at length, because it is of impoituncc that a chap mh 

readily accessible record should bo presen cd of tho senti- * 

ments of the many very eminent persons \\ ho, both in 
Parliament and in tho Direction, took a pnucipal part in 
the discussions, and because tho nature of the connexion 
which united the trade of tho East India Company with 
the sovereignty of India now first undervent a funda- 
mental change It may also be of use to contemplate tho 
spirit by which the opinions of wise and good men were 
unconsciously inspired, and to observe how personal in- 
terests and cherished prejudices, distorted principle, and 
darkened judgment With few exceptions, and thoso 
exercising little or no influence, the charter of 1793 was 
discussed upon no widely or liberally comprehensive views, 
upon no distinct perception of the advantages which it 
might realise for Great Britain, upon no geneious purpose 
of providing India with a compensation for the evils in- 
separable from the sovereignty of strangers Professions 
of a concern for the interests of India were, it is true, not 
unsparingly uttered, but it would be d ifficult to show that 
. the maj ority of the parties who engag edln th e~discussion 
were solely instigated by a disiht erestecLr egard~ f df flTeT 1 " 
welfare bf The Indian subje cts of th e Crown The Mi- 
“mslers, it was ’ey] dent, had mainly m view the extension 
of their own influence , and, as the bill proceeded, made 
obvious sacrifices to party, and adopted clauses to which 
they were themselves indifferent or opposed, in subser- 
vience to particular interests, in order to conciliate par- 
hamentary support In their original correspondence 
with the Court, no mention was made of the outports, and 
the extension to them of the import trade fi om India was 
extorted by their clamour and perseverance The legisla- 
tive encouragement yielded to missionary labours was also 
a graft upon the original design, with the purpose of pro- 
pitiating a numerous and influential party Nor were 


in the ships of private traders, made the remarkable observation, that a suffi- 
cient supply of the raw material would accelerate the period which he saw 
approaching, when the natives of India should be supplied with cloth made in 
England of their own cotton, leaving to the mother country all the profits of 
freight, agency, commission, insurance, and manufacture all these and manv 
o‘her beneficial results would follow an extension of the private trade — Hans 
Pari Debates, 14th March, 1806 ans 
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BOOK I. they negligent of their own advantages and in the prori 
chat rm- noon made for the nomination to the episcopal see, and 

for the confirmation of the appointments to the higlidet 

18ia - temporal situations, extended, a* far as they -nor© then 
prepared to extend it, the patronage of the Crown. The 
advocate* for the authorised extennort of missionary 
effort*, although they might claim the merit of disin- 
terestedness, wore little entitled to credit for candour or 
discretion. Placing Implicit and Lndlscnmlna ting rellanoe 
upon exa gg e r ated and erroneous description* of the con- 
dition and character of the Hindu and Mohammedan 
population of India, they disregarded the danger of pre- 
cipitately attempting their reform, and overlooked the 
possible peril, that. There a state withhold* it* protection 
from the national faith, the people may exercise the right, 
as they hare the power of protecting it for tbotaeclve* 
The merchants and manufacturer* of the United Kingdom 
avowedly looked only to their own profit* j and, in the 
struggle between London and the out porta, was re-acted 
the battlo for exclusiveness which had previously been 
fought between the London merchants awl the Company 
Deprived of the monopoly of the trado, the Company 
made a stand for warehouses and sale-room* and, de- 
spoDod of these, sought consolation in the security of 
their dividend*. Ali these motives and considerations 
were appropriate and Tenia] as regarded the individual 
and peculiar interests and feelings of the persons con- 
cerned, but they were little worthy of them collective 
capacity of arbiters of the destinies of India. 


cm or me npsr noox. 
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CLAIMS OF THE FESHWA UPON THE GAEKWAR. 


Schedule of the Sums due to the Poona State from 
the Gaekwar 1 s Government 


Rupees 

Balance of an account settled in 1798 39,82,789 

On account of presents . 7,79,000 

On account of troop (3000) not 

maintained . 6,75,000 


No 


14,54,000 

N B These sums have been accumulating for ten 

years 1,45,40,000 

Damaji Gaekwar conquered the country of the 
Babi, upon condition of assuming half, and delivering 
the other half to the Peshwa, and that a karkoonon 
part of the Government should settle this and a 
the memorandum be given m of the division, and that 
the places were to be given up m the year 1740, 
and whatsoever was due before this period was to 
be remitted This was never earned into effect 
In the jear 1771, the Gaekwar paid one lakh of 
rupees, and m the next agreed to pay 25,000, and, 
when Fateh Sing Gaekwar should come, then it 
should be executed This vas settled in 1765, but 
has never been earned into effect , therefore a lakh 
of rupees per year is due for thirty-seven years . 37,00,000 


Carried forward 


2,22,22,789 
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Brought forward 34242,789 

In the year 1794 tbe dignity of 6enakhi*-khd 
ffii nrruMr Bahadur to granted to Gorin d Itao 
Gaekwar hoi da limit, for which 66,33,001 rupee* 

■■no gtrea. He died | *nd the time hcnoer* and 

limit wrre granted to hit *on, for which he li to per 66^3,001 

The whole naotmtbg to H 1 "” J,, 8,60,790 

Id the year 1791, It wit ■ greed that 3000 boraemen * herald bo 
fnrnUhed, and upon a teqoWtlon 4000[ and that one of the 
Giekwar t relation* thoold remain at etrarti and that the troop* 
ibooJd at all period* be In read] no*, and. If not neeefrarr that 
a trim of mooey ibonld be giren In lfcn- 

Ahmed* had U ander two authoritle*, brat the *aroc arrange- 
ment* continue a* nnder JJadhn H* 0 | and. If any deviation 
•boold hare been admitted, let H bo aboDabetL 

Yoq agreed In the year 1792, to giro the Hriar throe of your 
beat elephant* and Are hone*; brat it ha* Dot been doooi there- 
fore fall not to do It now 

In the year 1791, yon borrowed, through orar Int er M ention, the 
ntn of one lakh of rupee*, for which w* were teearitie*, and 
agreed to pay the bill* drawn upon yon; bat this ha* mx been 
dooei therefor* do to now and pay the In terra L 

Ton were ai*o brand to preaent a lakh of rupee** worth of 
jewtli; bet thii ha* not been done: do *o now and adhere to 
the engagement* which were eooeloded In the time of lladha 
It* a. 

Ion owe Balaji baik Hhora Bonkar a ran of money for 
which Oorernmem became accarity Liquidate thl* at the rate 
of one lakh of rupee* per annum, and *o treat Jlolhar Kao and 
bli family ai to prcTent hi* complaint* reaching OoTernment 
In addition to tbia, engagement* were *l*o mad* in which ytw 
admitted tbe rtm of jjm 8J3^J2 

bet only paid 23,13^23 

So that there 1* «JU a balance of It^** 60,19,337 

Let thl* be aettled- 

Yoa hare bdd the Tillage of Haul, in the IYrgunna 
of Sindl, for the*e thirteen year* whkh wa* worth 
2000 rupee* per an nun- r*y thi* money and delhrer 
rap the tillage to the Kamarltdar 26,000 


60,45457 
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TU Prhtkm o/aR t\t Inhabitants tftit City of Benam, tte n tic. 
Suxwirrn, 

No. V1IL TTi*l we jcmr bumble petitioners hire b«n notrrUhed from 

cur Infancy bj the faltering emro of the DntUh Gorem merit, and 

hare been protected from crerj eriL Daring the gore lament of 
hlr Halting* apeeUIlj we enjoyed ea» and tranquHHtj when, 
bj the abolition of the tax on pilgrim*, the fame of the Gorera- 
ment wu extended from one end of India to the other In like 
manner in the time of the llarqnij ComwniH*, we enjoyed t* 
ru?oj adeantageai the Sajer and town dntks and other deaerip- 
tiooi of op p rc aii re duties were abolbhtd. The affolra of thi* 
prorioce were commuted to the admin Iteration of Mr Don can j 
and meh w«j the indulgence extended to c* that, foe the flxrt 
time, Vakeel* were appointed in the co art* of jaatlca on the part 
of Goremment, and the claim* of Gorerament were henceforward 
judged and determined in eotnmon with the claima of otbeT 
people. A conrid crab I • *um of money wa* alio appropriated for 
the expcnae of the Hindoo college and hundred* of people ob- 
tained Jageert, pent loot and doc a: loot; the people of all de- 
•criptkKU were aeeared In the enjoyment of their law* and their 
relfgkm, together with the crutomt and at age* to wbkh they 
had been long baWtnated. The fame of the Goremment ex 
tended itself throughout tha world | ererT thing labtnitted to 
iu will, and th* population of the coontrj incrta*cd with it* 
prosperity 

When the eoort of jortkow** original] jeriahCthed at Benares 
the fee* pa aU* oo the inttltctlon of ntlt* were fixed at the rate 
of Ore per eentt hot th« peopd* claimed the InierpotUIcm of the 
Go ret nor General** agent at thl* place, and the fee* were re 
doted in coeweprenee to tba rate ofon* per cent. We fully ex 
pected that m • »hort time thew aim would be abolbbedj bat 
after that gentleman went away they were again increased t and 
by the f trod net ion of the atamp dirties tranultand town dnUea, 

b the Phat arlbondee and other new Institution *,y oor petitlooeT* 

Were reduced to dlitrei and wretched nei 

During the Un fire years the ae*«oa hart piwed anfaronr 
able, the barmu have been injured by d roc -fat, hall, and fro*ti 
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No. IN. 


total Korea nr. or nmaraL 


A 17, IT! .000 

n, *7 0,000 


Iacreaae £iK*fiCO 

Of which the toa-eia* ta Ben£*J wm* X1J0WW 

„ „ L'kItd «C,COO 

],*6*,000 

Tb* fltflett t» Dochay UfXft 

Xrtloe r***a X1W« 


tscn?LVSE or lard revertte cr bekoal. 


Loitr rrtrrtJrc* 

Criad Aim 
Caoqarrml ditt» 


E1W.W0 
140,000 
Ml 000 


£\ «LO0C 


Tbewi partkolari are compiled from the Rerenoo itatemcntt of 
the Second Report of the Select Committee of the Ilcraao of 
Common* 1810, end the Report of the Committee of the IIouw 
of Lord*, 1M0. The imillcr tumj, below a tbooiani, are per 
jx*clr omitted. It mart be borne in mind al*o, that, at tire re 
1 mho n of the rupee adopted in the Report*, all the inmj are 
abctil ©ne-aerenth too high. 


A. 

Paoe 3SS. 

Ettof turns (commntcattd by <A* llanovrabit tXt Jleax- of Com 
•uju to (Xt R UomomuLU (X* //oaae of fords at a Co*/err*ee) 

rtrjxtluty tie Affairs oj tls East India Company 

1 nrroLTtn, That h I* expedient that all the pdiile^cj, 
aathorirks and immunities granted to the United Company of 
Merchant* trading to the Ea« Indie* by rlrtue of any act or act* 
of Parliament no* Jo force and all rule*, rr ’ a La tbrti*, and 
affecting the um *hall contlnno and be in force for a further 
term of twenty year* except a* tar a* the tame may hereinafter 
he modified and repealed 

fi. Rewd ed, Thu tba exiitlng rctralnt* retpec ting the com 
mercial huercoorxs with China shall bo continued, and that the 
xrioma trad in tea *hall be preferred to lha aotd Company 
damg the period aforewij. 





TW*e parrirnlar* tie compiled, from the Re trace atatemeaU of 
the Seeood Report of the Select Committee of the IIoows of 
Common*, 1810, and the Report of the Committees of the Doom 
of Ixsrda, 1830. The amaller cam*, below a thousand are pur 
poaely omitted. It muit bo borne In mind alao, that, at the ra 
la u km of the re pee adopted la the Report! 11 the rumj are 
about ow-aerenth too high. 


X 

TaOC 38C. 

JlenoJ (iuu ( cmmun teaUd by tig IlmmraUt tie Ilonsf of Cm 
mtmjtoUur ktllcutonraUelkg Home / Lord* at a Confer t net) 
mpcrtutj lie Ajfairg of lia East India Company 

\e. 3 : 1 Rwoltxo, That It la expedient that all the pririlrgea, 

antiorilie*, and immonltUn, granted to the United Company of 

MrrchiDU trading to the Eaat lodta* by rirtne of any »a or acta 
of l’arhament now In force, and al] rmlra, re-mUtbna, and daaaea 
affecting the same ahall continue and be in force for a farther 
term of twenty year*i except af far at tho some may hereinafter 
Le molded and repealed 

3. Rewired, That the existing rettralnU reipeetiDg the com 
tnercial truereonrw with China ah all become ed, and that the 
rad a ite trade In tea ahall ha prtaerred to the said Com jwny 
donng the period afortaild. 
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3 Resolved, Tint, subject to the provisions contained in the 2\ T o X 
preceding Resolution, it shall he lawful for an} of his Majesty’s - - 1 
subjects to export nny goods, ware*, or merchandize, which can 

now, or mn\ hereafter, be legal!} exported from any port in the 
United Kingdom, to am port w ithin the limits of the charter of 
the said Compnm,ns hereinafter provided, and that all ships 
navigated according to law, proceeding from nny port w ithm the 
limits of the Companv’s charter, and being provided with regu- 
lar manifests from the last port of clearance, shall respectively 
be permitted to import am goods, wares, or merchandize, the 
product and manufacture of any countries within the said limits, 
into any ports in the United Kingdom winch may be provided 
with warehouses together with wet docks or basins, or such other 
securities as shall, in the judgment of the Commissioners of the 
Treosurj in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, be fit and 
proper for the deposit and safe custody of all such goods, wares, 
nnd merchandize, ns well as for the collection of all duties paj- 
nblc thereon, and shall have been so declared by the Orders of 
Ins Majest} in Council m Great Britain, or b\ tiie Order of the 
Lord Lieutenant in Council in Ireland Provided nlwajs, that 
copies of nil such Orders m Council shall be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament in the session next ensuing 

4 Resolved, That ns long ns the Government of India shall 
be administered under the authority of the said Company ac- 
cording to the provisions, limitations, and regulations hereafter 
to be enacted, the rents, revenues, and piofits arising from the 
territorial acquisitions in India shall, after defraj mg the expenses 
of collecting the samo, with the several charges and stipulated 
paj menfcs to which the revenues are subject, be applied and dis- 
posed of according to the following order of preference 

In the first place, in defraying all the charges and expenses of 
raising and maintaining the forces, as well European as native, 
artillery and marine, on the establishments m India, and of main- 
taining the forts and garrisons there, and providing warlike and 
naval stores Secondly, m the payment of the interest accruing 
on the debts owing, or winch may hereafter be incurred, by the 
said Company in India Thirdly, m defraying the civil and com- 
mercial establishments at the several settlements there Fourthly, 
that the whole or any part of any surplus that may remain of the 
above-described rents, revenues and profits, after providing for 
the several appropriations, and defraying the several charges be- 
fore mentioned, shall be applied to the provision of the Company’s 
investment in India, in remittances to China for the provision of 

F F 
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irTrttmmU there, or towardj the litpddailoa of debt* In IndU 
or ttteb other purpoae* a* the Court of Director* -with the appro- 
bation of the Board of Comm Wooer*, shall from time to time 
direct. 

6 Reiolred That the receipt* into the Ccanpnny'* treasury in 
England from the proceed* of tbe sale* of their good*, and from 
the profit# arising from prlrato and prirfleged trade, and in any 
other manner ihaJI be applied and dlipoaed of a* follow* — 
Km, in payment of bLLLa of exchange already accepted by the 
Company u the *ntnc shall become dnei Secondly for tho enr 
rent payment of debt* (th* printipol of the bond d*bt in England 
alway* excepted) a* well a* interest, and the commercial charge* 
and expense* of the aaid Company i Thirdly in payment of a 
dlridend of ten pound* per cent, on th* present or any future 
amount of tbe capital stock of tbe *ald Companyj al*o in the 
payment of a further drrkleud of ten »h tiling* per cent, upon 
rath capital stock, after tire separate fund npon which the *ame 
*u originally charged by tbe 1 -t th. d*n*o of the 33 ni Geo III 
cap 32 aboil har* been exhausted t tho add payment* napeetlrely 
to be made half yearly i Fourthly la the redaction of the principal 
of the debt in India, or of the bond debt at home, a* the Court of 
Director*, wuh the apprdauloo of tbe Board of Commirrioncrr, 
•hall from tint* to time direct. 

t, Itewdred, That when the p rind pal of the debt bearing In 
trre*t in India shall bare been reduced to the into of ton mil Doc l 
of pound* sterling calculated at the exchange of 2*. the Bengal 
current rupee, 3* the JUdra* pagoda, and 1*. Zd, the Horn bar 
rupee, and th* bonded debt In England shall hare been reduced 
to the *um of three million* of pound* sterling then and there- 
after the surplus proceed* which »boll be found to arise from tho 
revenue* of India, and the profit* upon ilia trade, after providing 
for the payment* aforesaid shall be applied to tbe more *peedy 
repayment of the capital of any public fund* or secaritle* which 
hare beta or may be created for tbe n» of the arid Company 
the charge* f which hare been or may b* directed to be borne 
by tbe Sail Company Vn rVnae of any act or acta ol V aril ament} 
and that any further rtirplu that may arise shall be art apart, 
and from llm* to time pakl into tha receipt of hi* SDJerty** Ex 
fhetpuer to bo applied a* IWlUroeut shall direct without any In 
Inert to be y slj to the Company In re*peet ofor foe th* u*e there 
f} last tv-rretbeiet* to be n milder el and declared a* an effectual 
snmnty to the said Company for the c*j Ital stock of the arid 
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] 1 Reaohrd, That It I* expedient that the Church Eatabliah- 
mentln the Bniiih temtowVnthtE^ InAksiho^ibe pUewl 
under the mperintendeoeo of a Bubop and three Archdeacon*! 
and that adequate proririon ahould bo made, from the territorial 
reTenue* of India, for their maintenance. 

1* 1 lewd red, That H Li expedient that the rtntote* and regu 
Iatkmj framed, or to be framed bj the Coart of Director* for the 
pood goTemmem of the College ertaUUhed bj the JSart India 
Company in the county of Hertford and of the IXllitarj Seminary 
of the raid Company in the county of Surrey ai well a* the 
ertaidtjfament of officer* connected therewith or the appointment 
of pemco i to fill mch office*, be mbject to the con trcml and re^u 
1 all on of the Commlajkmer* for the Affair* of IndU| and that 
the power and authority of the Board of Com mUri oner* for the 
Affair* of India ah lit be ecra trued to extend to the taming or 
eroding ordera or Inatrnciiota to the Court of Director*, for the 
purpose of their being trartimitled to Iodla, rtapeetinj the rule* 
and regulation* and otabllfhmcntj of the rerpectlre College* at 
Calcutta and Fort St. George, or any other temlnark* which may 
be hereafter ertihllihed under the authority of the local Gorern 
meet*. 

13. Hesolred, That it ii the doty of thlj eoontry to promote 
the intern: and htppiuea* of the uatl e inhabitant* of tha Brtdah 
dotnlnkaw In IadUt and that inch meaaurea ought to be adopted 
a* may tend to the introduction among*! them of pecfnl know 
ledge, and of religion* and moral improreraent That, in the 
furtherance of the abore object*, raff! cleat faeftltle* *h»U bo 
afforded by hr ( 0 peraort* dHrout of going to and remaining In 
India for the purpore of accomplishing these bene red ent dealga it 
prod Jed alwaj* that the authority of the local Gorcmmentt, 
rrfpmJrr' the intercourse of Faropean* with the Interior of the 
the country be preferred i and that the principle* of the Brlllih 
0 or rm event, on which the Bat I re* of India hare hitherto relied 
for the free ex ere Lie of their religion, be InrloUblr maintained. 
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1 1 Rewired, That It 1* expedient that the Church E*tabH*h 
mrct In tbei Britiih territoriei In the Eoat Indie* ihonld be placed 
under the roperlnondenee of a Buhop and three Arehdeoeon*i 
and that adequate pnjrMon ihoold be made, from the territorial 
rerenue* of India, for their maint enan ce. *'■ 

11. It choired. That ft U expedient that the itatntca and rep n 
latloni framed, or to be framed, by the Court of Director* for the 
pood por eminent of the College eatahtbhed by the Eart India 
Compear in the county of Hertford and of the llHitary Seminary 
of the raid Company In the county of Surrey aa well aj the 
eatabhihment of offlem connected therewith or the appointment 
of peraona to fill inch offices, be rebjm to the contronl and regn 
lark* of the Com mini o«r* for the Affair* of India | and that 
tb« power and authority of the Board of Commladcmeri for the 
Affair* of India aha 11 he araatmed to extend to the tuning or 
►ending order* or iniimctlcmi to the Court of Director*, for the 
purpose of their being tranraitted to India, respecting the rale* 
and re—alatkm* and etfabUihmcnt* of the rexpoedre College* at 
Calcutta and Fort 8t George, or any other *emlnarie* which may 
l»e hereafter ertuhlbhod under the authority of the local Goran i 
menu. 

13. Rewired, That It b the doty of thl* country to promote 
tb* interest and happloe** of the attire inhabitant* of the Britith 
docniakm* la IudUi and that *ueh ratarure* ought to be adopted 
a* may tend to the inrroductkm among* t them of njofnl know 
ledge, and of relWotu and moral Improrement, That, In th* 
funberance of the abore object*, nrffirient fad I ill c* ih»ll be 
afforded by Itw to perwtu deriroa* of going to and remaining Ln 
India for the purpo« of aecomplbhlng tbe*e benerolent derijru: 
prorided alwayx, that the authority of the local Goremment*, 
m peering the intereorarr* of European* with the Interior of the 
th* country be preferred * and that the principle* of the BritJih 
Gorernmem, oo wbrch the notlrt* of India hare hitherto relied 
for the free rxcreb* of their religion, be luriolably maintained. 
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